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There was a pleasant and harmless phrase uttered by some 
admiring passenger of the past and adopted by Mr. Spenlove 
in conversation with the newer generation, who cherish a pas¬ 
sion for having everything in a nutshell. That passenger had 
remarked, when he learned how many times Mr. Spenlove had 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and how often he had cruised the 
Mediterranean and Caribbean seas: “Why, you must know every 
ripple of the way by this timel” Mr. Spenlove had said, “Prac¬ 
tically!” 

But the irony of that answer did not always register. Mr. 
Spenlove’s interest in ripples grew with the years, and he had 
been known to erect somewhat fantastic philosophical theories 
upon his observation of ripples and passengers. As for example, 
that passengers were as much alike as ripples, and beneath their 
sparkling surfaces one discovered all kinds of queer fish. And 
in the darkness below their transparent humanity there were 
alarming and hideous chimeras moving about. Sometimes Mr. 
Spenlove gained a direct glimpse into a ghoul-haunted cavern 
or a fairy grotto, and kept his thoughts to himself. He had to 
be very sure of his company before he abandoned his usual line 
of good-humoured persiflage and struck steel against flint to 
make a stream of sparks. 

The reason for this caution on his part was that Mr. Spen¬ 
love found it increasingly difficult to regard his position in the 
modern world with complacency. He found that his ironical 
allusions to the paradoxes of our economic insanities evoked 
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no longer any smiles on the lips of the wealthy. The fact that 
his work made him no more than a cog in an enormous and 
complex mechanism of travel was not so soothing. There had 
been a time when he contemplated with urbane insolence the 
antics of the comfortably heeled classes, the caterwaulings of 
their saxophones and the smugness of their opinions when they 
lectured him on what was wrong with the world. He had 
watched them, and listened to the arguments, and had taken 
advantage of their proffered hospitality to make fresh researches 
into the natural history of the well-to-do. This, no doubt, was 
biting the hand that fed him, and he admitted to himself that it 
was, in a sense, despicable. Indeed he despised himself as no 
better than they. He was now, he reflected, in the same class 
with the butlers, the housemen and chauffeurs they employed 
at home. And he was too old to change his trade. 

The place where these thoughts came to him most persistently 
was the sitting-room of his suite on the Sansovino, a new ship 
to which he had been transferred as soon as she was launched 
in the Clyde. He had an office and a bedroom, and he reached 
his engine-room from the after top deck by a private service 
elevator that slid swiftly to the starting platform. The sitting- 
room had two windows looking forward on the boat deck, but 
they were so screened with heavy shimmering bronze wire that 
while he could look out, nothing was visible to those who were 
outside. 

He saw the funnel, for instance, and the forward boats, which 
were hung high up on great curved horns of steel, so that the 
recreational facilities of the passengers went on unhampered 
beneath them. He saw the children’s playrooms in the house 
built around the funnel, where the carefully washed and nour¬ 
ished offspring of the patrons played on a small beach of speci¬ 
ally tinted yellow antiseptic sand under vivid striped awnings. 
He saw the long lines of chairs in which the patrons lay under 
the sun, and the scrubbed deck where they walked briskly in 
the mornings. He saw the deck-tennis players leaping about, 
and noted their technique with tolerant interest, for it was his 
favourite exercise.,Every morning he was out there, and had 



achieved something like local fame for his unbeatable record. 
Such skill indicated “either genius or a mi&pent youthl” an 
English editor declared, on going down once more to defeat. 
Quoting Herbert Spencer was the last refuge of a journalist, 
Mr. Spenlove had told him crisply. The creator of a synthetic 
philosophy would naturally seek some such alibi. Which had 
given the editor something to think about, for Mr. Spenlove had 
left it to him to decide whether skill at deck tennis was neces¬ 
sarily the result of genius or a combination of intelligence and 
agility. It certainly kept a fellow in condition, Mr. Spenlove 
told himself. That, and his extreme abstemiousness in food, was 
almost as effective as becoming a yogi. And he smiled to himself, 
thinking of one such passenger, who had communed with the 
infinite in the middle watch and had eaten almost nothing be¬ 
tween Land’s End and the Nantucket Light. 

Yes, no doubt he knew by now every ripple of the way. But 
he was not entranced by the reflection. He sometimes wondered 
whether he had not been a happier man in the days when he 
worked in tramps, without the well-to-do before his eyes, a 
lonely ploughman of the distant seas. Yet one could never go 
back, he knew. Nobody in Mr. Spenlove’s experience had ever 
been master of his fate or even captain of his soul. Third mate 
perhaps! But not captain. Life was too complex economically. 
The well-to-do least of all, because they had given so many 
embarrassing hostages to fortune. It accounted for their quick 
suspicion of him when they discovered his unabashed scrutiny 
of their credentials, and his apparent immunity from the in¬ 
sidious diseases of the modern soul-sick world, from the fear of 
revolt and the destruction of their ordered existence. 

Looking out of his window, concealed by the shimmering 
bronze wire screens, he contemplated them in repose, supine 
on deck-chairs with mouths agape, or in violent action, and the 
thought came to him that their particular problem was that 
while life was making them soft, they had intelligence enough 
to perceive what was bound to happen, and humanity enough 
to be lulled into a false security. So they had no solidarity like 
the old planters and industrialists, or like the landowners of 
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England, They were vulnerable. Their safety for the present 
lay in the fact that they were more intelligent than the pro¬ 
letariat. . . . 

He thought of Agnes Faucitt. They would be in Havana to¬ 
morrow, and he thought of her with pleasure because she proved 
most of his social theories. One of these was that if the revolu¬ 
tionaries succeeded in abolishing rich men there ought to be 
some way of preserving the daughters from the universal des¬ 
truction. Life, he felt, would be poorer if we had only middle- 
class girls to enjoy. It seemed to him that while rich industrialists 
and pawnbrokers destroyed beauty in so many directions, at 
any rate they had achieved something special in their women. 

Agnes Faucitt was one of these delicately bred creatures whom 
Mr. Spenlove delighted to gaze upon and scandalize with his 
outrageously unconventional opinions. The feature of the situa¬ 
tion was that Agnes had become enamoured—it was Mr. Spen- 
love’s own unuttered phrase—of his company, with one of those 
ethereal, lighter-than-air passions which are independent of all 
our earthbound contacts. Agnes herself never defined it. She 
made no attempt to see what supported this fantasy of hers in 
space or how it might appear in the light of day. Perhaps this 
was one of her privileges as the daughter of Mervyn Faucitt, 
who was the chief owner of the Westphalia Trust Company, 
which his father had founded. Mr. Spenlove had seen, through 
his porthole, as the ship moved out of her berth, that tall im¬ 
maculate figure with the short grey clipped and waxed mous¬ 
tache and the flower in his buttonhole, the black cane and doe¬ 
skin gloves, waving benignly from the dock. Mervyn Faucitt 
was Mr. Spenlove's conception of an ideal banker, a representa¬ 
tive of the plutocracy who paid seamen their wages and ad¬ 
ministered the capitalism which pumped the life-giving stream 
of money into the industry. Or did Mr. Faucitt pump it out, 
leaving it somewhat less hearty than it should have been? Mr. 
Spenlove was not so sure about that. He had heard amazing 
stories of the Westphalia Trust's methods. 

But he remembered now how difficult it had been to connect 
Agnes with that correctly attired, elderly tycoon. He had seemed 
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so immeasurably alien to her girlish humanity. She had been so 
pathetically excited and alive, while he had seemed a mere dig¬ 
nified emblem of frigid plutocracy, cut out of grey stone, with 
a movable arm ending in a grey glove waving a grey fedora. 

That was all very well, Mr. Spenlove reflected, but he was 
as much a part of the social mechanism as Mr. Faucitt. He was 
as responsible for the futility of his own life as any one else, and 
he saw the time coming when he would be casting in his lot 
with the Faucitts and the Colwells for good. He would become 
an unabashed pensioner of the capitalist system, living on what 
they used to call “unearned increment 5 ’, a parasite on the body 
of the working classes. This was the prospect in store for him 
when he had to retire and live on what he had saved. “The 
rewards of abstinence 55 , as the older school of economists 
called them, were no longer approved by the lusty young people 
who wanted to shatter his world to bits and remould it nearer 
to their hearts 5 desire. Not his heart’s desire, he observed with 
interest. They did not even take the trouble to find out what 
his views were, although he had been an ardent young Socialist 
when their parents were children. 

And yet, how much he was with them, and how ardently he 
wished he could live another hundred years to see the changesl 
“You’ve seen some changes!” they chanted to him, eyeing his 
iron-grey pointed beard, and wondering whether he was eighty 
or only seventy-five or something enormous like that. Their 
parents astonished him too, for in spite of his years in ships 
that carried Americans, Mr. Spenlove was never able to rid him¬ 
self of a Victorian middle-class astonishment at their reluctance 
to look their ages. And his thoughts reverted to Mrs. Colwell. 

She was not, as he had imagined at first, the mother of Agnes, 
but her aunt. They were at the right and left hand of Captain 
Wensley when he sat, an imposing symbol of authority, at 
dinner, and that meant, on a cruise of this kind, that Mrs. Col¬ 
well was an almost mystically important person in the eyes of 
The Office. She looked it, too, he reflected. Her abundant hair 
was astonishingly white and her eyes brilliantly blue. She had 
been the sister of the reigning beauty of a Southern city who 
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had married the millionaire banker’s son from New York and 
who became the invalid mother of Agnes Faucitt. Mr. Spenlove 
had obtained this information from an article casually discovered 
in a magazine for women, an article illustrated with an early 
portrait of Mrs. Colwell in a picture hat and wearing her pearls. 
She wore her pearls constantly on the ship and the fact that she 
could do so and not seem pretentious seemed to Mr. Spenlove 
to indicate character. 

To say that Mrs. Colwell did not look her age was irrelevant. 
What would one say was her age? It would be truer to say that 
she looked her part in society. She had photographed well all 
her life, she had the right manner with reporters, keeping them 
interested without breaking confidences and remaining always 
in the news as a semi-institution without ever being catapulted 
into a scandal or becoming identified with politics or religion. 

Mr. Spenlove, for instance, had been faintly aware of her 
existence in the social world before that stray article had filled 
in the background for him. He had noticed her name several 
times in the newspapers, and once, in the photogravure section, 
the handsome agreeable face with the pearls and the picture hat. 
And then with that inevitability which seems to underlie our 
casual contacts, as though Mrs. Colwell had been gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer to him in space and time, he found 
her name on the passenger list with that of Miss Agnes Faucitt. 
Running his eye down that list in the purser’s office, Mr. Spen¬ 
love noted that he and Mrs. Colwell were the same age, while 
Agnes was twenty-two. 

Mr. Spenlove’s researches into Americana had always been 
confined to the more spectacular phenomena of social life in 
cities and on ships, and like other scientists he had specialized 
more and more as he grew older. Respecting the privacy of the 
poor, he meditated constantly upon the plight of the rich. There 
was no peace for them in America, he now perceived with 
amused astonishment, simply because the poor had no class 
consciousness. They were only underprivileged by some mis¬ 
fortune, and a turn of the wheel might land them in Park 
Avenue below Fifty-ninth Street at any moment. 

Mrs. Colwell represented all the, stability possible in America. 
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Southern birth and Northern money in obscure but durable 
trust funds, a husband whose financial rank was respectable, 
and a definite rating in the New York Social Register, where 
Mr. Spenlove discovered her in due course, for he found that 
volume a mine of ravishing information in capsule form. Cap¬ 
tain Wensley, that imposing nautical mandarin, had once 
stared down at his chief engineer with tolerant curiosity and 
had inquired how he got that kind of information about passen¬ 
gers. “You don’t call up their butlers on the telephone, do you?” 
Captain Wensley treated them all with majestic and distant 
courtesy. He had none of Mr. Spenlove’s philosophical interest 
in what went on inside them. To Captain Wensley Mrs. Colwell 
and Agnes Faucitt were merely people who had some sort of 
pull at the office and had to be conversed with at dinner and 
offered a cocktail occasionally in his cabin. Apart from that he 
bestowed no thought on them. Mr. Spenlove, who had sailed a 
long while with Wensley and liked him well enough as a com¬ 
mander, sometimes wondered whether Captain Wensley had 
thoughts at all, in the dynamic sense of the word. He possessed 
certain static prejudices and convictions and he functioned per¬ 
fectly enough professionally. But thought! Mr. Spenlove was 
sceptical. Wensley was so sure of himself he had no need to 
think. He was the centre of his own world and the horizon was 
its boundary. Passengers came and went like clouds in the sky, 
like wind and rain on the sea. They were replaced by others, 
all as much alike as their baggage, all mere names on forms and 
passports, all vanishing into the great sheds at New York and 
going away in taxis and limousines, denizens of an alien world. 
Captain Wensley took a modest room in a Brooklyn hotel if he 
wished to remain on shore. His family—and Mr. Spenlove had 
heard that there was a family—lived its life apart at a place called 
Aigburth, near Liverpool. Was there anything more extra¬ 
ordinary, Mr. Spenlove wondered, than the life of such a man? 
It was a case of being perfectly conditioned to function as an 
intelligent robot in the service of capitalism. But how accur¬ 
ately did that description fit his own case? Mr. Spenlove won¬ 
dered, when he had the leisure for that luxury. A man cannot 
escape from the clutches of a Victorian conscience by merely 



continuing to live in the modern world of 1935, and Mr. Spen- 
love sometimes toyed with the idea of escaping from his destiny 
by going down to the tropics and plunging into the jungle. He 
had been therel He knew where to go. He had a choice of several; 
countries already familiar to him. He could grow henequen or 
cacao, and be his own master! And he need never see a rich 
passenger again so long as he lived! 

In such moments of reckless ambition, Mr. Spenlove remem¬ 
bered Captain Remson with awe. That man had, of course, 
justification for his abandonment of civilization, whereas Mr. 
Spenlove himself would be called a lunatic if he became a 
tropical recluse. And the memory of the Remson house in 
Chocotan, the house with the store in front and the home-made 
Union Jack, became at once a signal for Mr. Spenlove to pull 
himself together. He had a belief in his personal fortune. Many 
times during his life he had been apparently watched over by 
an invisible Providence. He had never, for instance, like Rem¬ 
son, married a countess. Luck, as they say, had been with him. 
He recalled these times only occasionally now, but they had 
been too explicit to be forgotten. His first spectacular promo¬ 
tion had been the result of luck and perhaps cunning, for he had 
known how to handle an unusual situation. On another occa¬ 
sion a sudden illogical suspicion had led him to make a trivial 
investigation that had led to the discovery of petty corruption 
costing the line a lot of money. Mr. Spenlove had cashed in on 
that handsomely. The younger men in the company were un¬ 
aware of these miracles and imagined sometimes that Mr. Spen¬ 
love had some sinister hold upon the people in the office. More¬ 
over, they were poorly equipped to understand a man who was 
obviously pulling their legs at times. The industrial wheel-horse 
never believes that irony can accompany competence. He lives 
for ever in an intellectual twilight which renders his mind pallid 
and given to fantastic delusions concerning the sources of human 
happiness. Young men of this type were afraid of Mr. Spen¬ 
love^ pointed grey beard and heavy dark eyebrows, and their 
fear was augmented by the firm faith his first assistant invari¬ 
ably had in his judgement. Mr. Spenlove knew everything that 
was going on in his dominions, but he remained largely aloof, 
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invisible save as an occasional bystander, in shiny unpressed 
trousers and an old navy jacket, with tarnished gold lace in a 
torn condition on the sleeves. Some of the younger set had left 
Mr. Spenlove’s ship and had reached senior rank themselves 
before they realized the extent to which they had unconsciously 
depended on him just because he was there, not saying anything 
at all, nor interfering with those of them who knew how to 
handle that particular crisis. He knew, when it came to their 
own lives, every ripple of the way, and could never be fooled 
or cajoled by the voluble or the incompetent. 

But with Mrs. Colwell and her niece, those visitants from the 
heavenly world of plutocracy, Mr. Spenlove never made the 
mistake of imagining that their ideas were in any way identical 
with his own. He did not, like Jaques the purser, fall in love 
with Agnes Faucitt and nurse dreams of being carried up into 
that high place where plutocrats dwell. With his almost encyclo¬ 
pedic knowledge of human folly, he saw through and around 
Agnes Faucitt’s hallucinations, and yet preserved them intact. 
He achieved this by virtue of his fundamentally romantic tem¬ 
perament, which kept him loyal to a long-dead mistress even 
though (as he could have confessed, but not to Miss Faucitt) 
he no longer remembered her very clearly. What he did admit 
to that young lady and her aunt, when they had become 
acquainted, was his implacable interest in love. 

They were slightly startled, which was Mr. Spenlove’s design 
in making that bald statement in reply to Mrs. ColwelTs sur¬ 
mise that being always on a ship must become excessively mono¬ 
tonous. 

“Love!” she remarked, after a momentary reflection. “I 
should have thought love had lost its novelty for a man of your 
age. Or are you becoming morbid?” 

“Oh no,” Mr. Spenlove replied. “I don’t think it’s a morbid 
interest. What I am taken up with is the change in love itself, 
not in the people who are under its influence.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Colwell, and her niece looked very brightly 
at Mr. Spenlove. Across her delicate features, neither plain nor 
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disturbingly pretty, but entirely charming, a series of expres¬ 
sions passed rapidly like bright shadows. Mr. Spenlove saw 
that Miss Faucitt understood him, though her aunt did not. 
Mrs. Colwell was far from being what Mr. Spenlove called 
“sensitized” as distinct from sensitive. She could perceive an 
emotion without sharing it or knowing much about it. When 
Agnes Faucitt had broken off a most promising engagement,. 
for the apparently frivolous reason that she could not join her 
sweetheart's church, Mrs. Colwell shrugged her shoulders. 
When Agnes fell violently ill and had a nervous breakdown 
after the final scenes, Mrs. Colwell decided the girl must go 
abroad. If the prospect of becoming a mild sort of Catholic was 
so devastating, the sooner Agnes had some fresh interest in life 
the better. She was taken under Mrs. Colwell's wing, as it were, 
and the voyage on the Sansovino arranged. Yet Mrs. Colwell 
was unaware of the real feelings of her niece. She did not under¬ 
stand that Agnes Faucitt’s rebellion was not against the young 
man's religion. Miss Faucitt confessed to Mr. Spenlove later in 
Havana that she thought it really rather interesting. It had been 
the peculiar attitude of the young man himself towards their 
relative positions. Agnes was a gentle conventional creature in 
many ways, but she was essentially a modern girl. The medieval 
notion, that a man of her own age and background could sud¬ 
denly assume a dictatorship over her private opinions, laying 
down the law and demanding that she go to school again, and 
pass an examination in an alien theology, as the price of his 
name and hand, roused her to a revolt that was all the more pain¬ 
ful because she had been so much in love with him up to that 
time. 

Mrs. Colwell knew, of course, that Agnes would fall in love 
again. She would not be twenty-three until the following 
October. That young man, who had seemed an exact replica 
of all the other men of his year at Princeton and to be taken 
from stock in the social showroom, had revealed an unexpected, 
almost shocking, obstinate preoccupation with religion. Mrs. 
Colwell believed it was a pose. A modern pose too. 

So, when she said “Ah!” to Mr. Spenlove's remark, Mrs. 
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Colwell was expressing the point of view of a sound profes¬ 
sional psychologist towards the ingenious theories of a brilliant 
amateur. Which Mr. Spenlove was, when he approached the 
subject of love as Mrs. Colwell had experienced it. Compared 
with Mrs. Colwell, he was only a naturalist lost in the jungle 
where she had her natural habitat. With Agnes there, her attrac¬ 
tive face alight with the pleasure of newly born emotions and 
the perception of fresh experiences, Mrs. Colwell could not 
amplify that “Ah!” She too looked at Mr. Spenlove, and specu¬ 
lated with interest upon the history that might account for his 
continued interest in love. 

“It’s not what it was, I suppose you mean,” she said a few 
moments later. Agnes had moved gaily across the sun deck to 
join a group. Mrs. Colwell’s thoughts flashed back into the past 
thirty years, into the spacious golden days when money was 
worth something because so few had it, and the working classes 
knew their places. 

Mr. Spenlove nodded and, as though he had been following 
her unspoken thoughts, said: 

“The currency has been debased. You know Gresham’s law, 
which is supposed to be engraved on every banker’s heart?” 

“Bad money drives out good? Yes. My husband is a banker. 
Nearly all my family are bankers. And you think it is the same 
with love? H’m.” 

“Only a theory of mine,” said Mr. Spenlove lightly. “It does 
what theories are supposed to do. It accounts for the perceived 
phenomena. On board ship, anyway.” 

“Ah, you sailormen! How did you get your reputation for 
being reckless lovers?” 

Mrs. Colwell’s fine blue eyes swept the deck, the horizon, the 
bridge, and Mr. Spenlove’s white uniformed figure standing by 
her chair waiting for the noon message from the chartroom. He 
smiled. 

“Disappointed? I admit we are degenerate if you were 
brought up on old-fashioned novels and plays. I suppose you 
know the reason is merely economic. We don’t marry passen¬ 
gers any more, if that’s what you were thinking of when you 
spoke of our reputation as reckless lovers.” 
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“Marry passengers?” Mrs. Colwell repeated the words slowly, 
as though they had some special but complicated significance 
for her. “One of my very dear friends married a sea captain. 
There wasn't much of the reckless lover about him. And they 
married for love, too. That was before the war. He was in the 
Anglo-Caribbean Line.” 

Mr. Spenlove nodded, watching the young sailor climbing up 
to the sun deck to bring the chit with the day's run. He nodded, 
as with courtesy he would do, to a lady's remark, and no one 
would have divined from his expression that he cared a single 
curse about the matrimonial adventures of Mrs. Colwell's very 
dear friend before the war. He received the small slip of paper 
from the cadet and stood looking down at the hieroglyphic 
characters which the second officer had filled in and Captain 
Wensley had signed with his initials. Nineteen knots, he re¬ 
flected. In the old Anglo-Caribbean Line it had been a fierce 
battle every watch to get thirteen out of a ship. Three Chinese 
coal passers toiling for four hours just to get the coal down to 
the four firemen in the stokehold. And now, a smooth and 
effortless nineteen with one man on watch and nothing much 
for him to do. 

Thinking of those days, Mr. Spenlove remembered rapidly 
some of his shipmates. Many of them were gone now to Davy 
Jones, at ease in Fiddler's Green. Some had fallen on evil days 
on shore. One or two were in charge of other ships of the Afro- 
Iberian Line, the company which had absorbed the Anglo- 
Caribbean and a dozen other concerns. Getting old and grey, 
Mr. Spenlove reflected grimly, and preoccupied with accumu¬ 
lating enough to pension themselves off when the company 
suggested retirement. They lived for the most part lives as 
narrow and suburban as their relatives in small seaports in 
England, who kept shops and did plumbing and owned garages 
near Liverpool. Mr. Spenlove was under no illusions about his 
own class, but he had a cantankerous affection for them. They 
had been almost perfectly conditioned to serve Mammon and 
ask no questions. Only that fellow Remson had escaped with his 
life and his freedom as well. 

“Was his name Remson?” Mr. Spenlove inquired, putting 
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the chit in his pocket. He gazed down at the astounded Mrs. 
Colwell. She was sitting in a yellow-painted wicker contraption 
that sheltered her in a sort of hood. It resembled, on an enor¬ 
mous scale, one of the basket bats used by jai-alai players, stood 
on end. 

“Mr. Spenlove! You knew him? Captain Remson, who mar¬ 
ried my friend Paula Harley? Did you know Paula? An intel¬ 
lectual girl.” 

“I knew about her. A countess, I believe.” 

“And he vanished! You know that, of course. Into thin air! 
Paula married again after her second divorce. She married Sal- 
combe Harley, the artist, you know. Captain Remson was a 
gentleman.” 

“Was he? Yet he vanished, but not into thin air. Yes, I knew 
him, Mrs. Colwell. There have been times when I envied him. 
It’s not easy to simplify one’s life the way he did. I wouldn’t say 
he planned to do it, of course, but he succeeded, yes.” 

“But you aren’t condoning desertion, are you? He deserted 
Paula!” 

“He was a naval officer, in the Reserve.” 

“Yes, I know he was. But he failed to return to Paula after 
the war was over. She found he had omitted even to tell them 
that he was married!” 

Mr. Spenlove looked at his wrist-watch and laughed heart¬ 
lessly. 

“I didn’t know that, Mrs. Colwelll You must tell me the 
story. I have to go down now. But on the whole it fits in with 
what I heard at the time. You see, a couple of years ago, I saw 
him.” 

“Where? Is he on a ship?” 

“Oh no. He never goes on a ship any more. He has become 
domesticated.” 

“You mean he went back to England.” 

Mr. Spenlove shook his head as he made a move. 

“Gone into the wilds,” he said. “Far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife. And he had no intention of ever return¬ 
ing to what we call civilization, he assured me.” 

Mrs. Colwell gazed with a shrewd frown at Mr. Spenlove’s 



departing back, and then returned to her novel, which had an 
Enoch Arden theme and seemed to Mrs. Colwell more than 
ever improbable. 




Neither the captain nor Mr. Spenlove put in an appearance at 
dinner that night, and Mrs. Colwell spoke to her niece about it 
across the intervening empty chair. 

“Mr. Jaques said the captain is on the bridge now,” said 
Agnes. “There’s a lighthouse over there.” She pointed in a 
vague way towards the port side of the ship. “I suppose.. ..” 
Agnes went on with her fish. She was having a good time, and 
Captain Wensley was a crashing old bore, in her opinion. Mrs. 
Colwell noted that Mr. Spenlove’s table was also getting on 
very well without him. The chief steward, on having the matter 
brought to his attention, said the chief engineer did not come 
down very much nowadays. 

“Have you known him long?” she inquired. 

“Madam? You mean Mr. Spenlove? Oh surely. For twenty- 
five years. In the old Anglo-Caribbean Line. I was second 
steward when Mr. Spenlove was second engineer. A very fine 
man, Mr. Spenlove. A great storyteller. He must have had a 
splendid education, in my opinion. 

The husky murmur close to her ear ceased and Mrs. Colwell 
smiled as the grey-haired Mr. Alpheton seemed to glide to 
another table and continued to shed sweetness and light while 
his experienced and penetrating eyes noted everything that was 
happening in his department. He was so exactly like her own 
butler that she felt very much at home with him. He had to per¬ 
fection the true butler’s art of hovering, like a disembodied 
intelligence, in the background of affairs, alert yet never obse¬ 
quious, gifted with a discreet unawareness when passengers 
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crossed the mystic line that divides conviviality from bois¬ 
terousness. 

But Mr. Spenlove, she went on to reflect, was not in the least 
like her English chauffeur, though she supposed a chief engineer 
corresponded more or less to that functionary. Not in the leastl 
Mrs. Colwell’s brother had joined the Allies at the outbreak of 
war in 1914 and had brought back his batman afterwards as a 
general handy-man. That person was now chauffeur to Mrs. 
Colwell, and spent much of his time reading innumerable detec¬ 
tive and Western stories while waiting in his car for orders. An 
admirable creature, Mrs. Colwell thought, and extremely trust¬ 
worthy. Was Mr. Spenlove to be described in those words? she 
wondered. Those oblique, heavy black brows, those mocking 
dark eyes in the trimly bearded face, those satirical lips, did not 
make up the features of a respectable upper servant at all. Mrs. 
Colwell trusted her own instinct and also that of her niece. 
Agnes had said that she thought Mr. Spenlove “wonderful”. 
Agnes had also explained that he was not only wonderful as a 
deck-tennis champion, being practically unbeatable by any 
combination, but he had a wonderful mind. Agnes was closely 
attended on many occasions by Mr. Jaques, the staff purser, but 
she had never alluded to Mr. Jaques as having a wonderful 
mind. Yet she saw much more of him than of the others and 
danced frequently with him, which was not the case with Mr. 
Spenlove, who had told her he only knew one dance and that 
was a sailor’s hornpipe. He had promised to do it for her some 
day; but it was not a social asset, in his opinion. 

Mrs. Colwell found herself outside of the general conversa¬ 
tion of the captain’s table for once and went on with her din¬ 
ner. She thought of her dear friend Paula Harley, who was now 
in Europe with her artist husband. What was it like, Mrs. Col¬ 
well wondered, to be married and divorced so frequently? Per¬ 
haps Paula’s first marriage hardly counted. Mrs. Colwell looked 
somewhat grim. She had not cared for the count. She did not 
like Mr. Harley, had never liked him, and in spite of his extreme 
ability as an artist who could earn large sums, she was not con¬ 
vinced of his genius. This was strange, for Mrs. Colwell had 
no illusions about money except the great illusion—that the 
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possession of a lot of it had some mystical significance. Per¬ 
haps Salcombe Harley had never had enough of it. 

But she had liked Captain Remson. Cecil Remson, in her 
opinion, was a gentleman. It would be interesting to get a sea¬ 
man’s side of the Paula Remson case because Paula was so 
absolutely the last person one would imagine as a sea captain’s 
wife. Mrs. Colwell recalled that Paula had seemed to be quite 
unaware of his existence while he was away. No lamp in the 
window for the returning mariner so far as Paula was concerned. 
She had been a born grass widow.... 

While she was talking to Mr. Spenlove Mrs. Colwell had pre¬ 
served a faint touch of condescension in her manner. One never 
quite knew how to treat a ship’s officer, there were so many 
kinds, she thought. Some of them were impossible. Others had 
a tendency to keep passengers at a distance if one revealed the 
slightest human interest in their personalities. They were not 
equals, but they certainly were not servants. They cherished a 
peculiar ideology of their own that was quite incomprehensible 
to a passenger. And with a man like Captain Remson, who had 
been a gentleman , the problem presented itself—whether they 
were really fit for ordinary human societyl 

Mrs. Colwell had once had a problem of her own. Her son 
had expressed a desire, on leaving college, to take up a nautical 
life. There had been a brief period when young Colwell had 
shown alarming signs of breaking away from the family tra¬ 
dition and becoming a lone wolf. He had been unbearably 
moody and grim for a while, very much preoccupied with deep 
thoughts and his own society. He had had dreams of “running 
away to sea” and “joining the Coast Guard”. After a while he 
had got over it, had gone into the family business of making 
money with other people’s money, and did not relapse. 

Mrs. Colwell reflected upon this narrow escape, not because 
she imagined a sailor’s life degrading, but because she saw no 
good reason why a young man should abandon the path his 
birth and position marked out for him. It was well enough, she 
felt, to begin at the bottom if you were born there, and she 
hoped, if circumstances had required it, that her son would 
have had grit enough to make his own way up. He had stood 
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up splendidly to the gruelling examination of the investigating 
committee, who were trying to make political capital out of per¬ 
fectly innocent and legal transactions. She had been proud of 
him at that time, and still was. 

Returning to Paula Harley, Mrs. Colwell discovered that in 
those days when Paula was married to Captain Remson, twenty 
years ago, Paula had conveyed the impression that everything 
could be blamed upon Captain Remson. She had never used 
the phrase “mental cruelty”, but allowed it to be assumed by 
an expressive, abrupt silence, a shrug of the shoulders and a 
plucky smile. Poor Paulal Of course she was temperamental as 
well as intellectual. Her intellect had been responsible for her 
writing that novel. Her temperament had been responsible for 
her three marriages. Especially her marriage to Cecil Remson, 
whom she had met at the apartment of that awful Candleby 
woman. Rhea Candleby. Rhea indeed! The mother of the godsl 
At one time Mrs. Colwell, then in her early thirties, had nursed 
a suspicion that Rhea was simply introducing Paula to one of 
her cast-off lovers. But that was before Captain Remson had 
revealed himself to her as a genuine gentleman, a mere be- 
friender of the adventurous Rhea in one of her many financial 
crises. 

This conception of Captain Remson was perfectly consistent, 
in Mrs. Colwell’s mind, with his treatment of Paula. It was the 
man’s profession which was responsible. And when he left 
Paula for good without a word, that also was in character. A 
sailor and a gentleman, in Mrs. Colwell’s opinion, was an im¬ 
possible combination. Paula lacked the experience to handle 
such a problem. She must have suffered tortures when the bright 
novelty of a sailor husband had worn off, and the man came 
home from sea. Once or twice she had come down to St. 
James and had remained until her husband was gone away to 
sea again. Because he was entirely incapable of understanding 
her. 

Paula, Mrs. Colwell knew, might have handled a gentleman, 
such as Remson undoubtedly was, if he had been in some pro¬ 
fession on shore. And with a sailor who was a mere bear trained 
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to navigate a ship, she might have become a submissive house¬ 
wife or a cave-man’s darling. The combination had been too 
much for her. Some time before the disappearance of Captain 
Remson his wife had reached a highly hysterical condition with 
regard to him. Mrs. Colwell had temporarily lost patience with 
both of them. The whole business had crystallized her convic¬ 
tion that one should never marry out of one’s class. 

And now here on the ship was a man who had not only known 
Captain Remson but who had seen him not so long ago. Mrs. 
Colwell decided that she must make Mr. Spenlove tell her what 
had happened. It ought to be a privilege for a man in his posi¬ 
tion to gratify a distinguished passenger. But his extreme un¬ 
likeness to any paid servant in her experience introduced some 
uncertainty into her calculations. She was conscious of a faint 
flicker of derision in Mr. Spenlove’s glance, as though he 
regarded her and her world with the scepticism of a philosophic 
radical. Mrs. Colwell was perfectly well aware that a large body 
of intelligent intellectuals believed that people of wealth, and 
especially banking people, were merely a kind of economic can¬ 
cer, to be isolated and excised from any healthy civilized body. 
Any number of bright young spirits were annoying their parents 
and relatives by becoming Socialists and even Communists. 
Mrs. Colwell was in no doubt about their folly and the danger 
of their influence on the working classes. But she did not want 
mature intelligent people like Mr. Spenlove to regard her as a 
cancer. It was necessary for some people to have money, 
surely... 

She told the steward she would take her coifee upstairs. She 
smiled benevolently as Agnes engaged in a spirited argument 
with the passenger on her left on the subject of polo. The coun¬ 
try, the man was saying, and he meant the United States of 
America, had gone completely mad about polo. Agnes thought 
not. She believed the whole country was almost insane about 
tennis. The word “bridge” was heard from the other end of the 
table, which seated ten people besides the commander. Mrs. 
Colwell, eating dessert, wondered for a moment whether 
Gresham’s law applied to conversation as well as to money and 
love. She decided to ask Mr. Spenlove about that. For it was 
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evident to her that there was something astringent and bracing 
about that man’s mind, even though he might turn out to be 
what her husband frowningly called subversive. 

And the very idea of having him for a chauffeur was so 
grotesque, when she thought of it, that she was fascinated. He 
had said that Captain Remson had “gone into the wilds” and 
was never coming back to civilization. Was it at all possible 
that some grave trouble prevented the man from ever going on 
a ship? The vast stretches of time in Captain Remson’s life 
which were absolutely unknown to her—and to Paula—were 
suddenly impressive. As she prepared to leave the table Mrs. 
Colwell wondered why she was so sure that Mr. Spenlove would 
know all about Captain Remson. There was only' one explana¬ 
tion. Being what he was, a seafaring man, he held the key to 
many mysteries which were sealed to passengers. It would be 
interesting to find out how far her impressions were accurate. 




Mr. Spenlove, in a fresh white linen suit, so old and so stiffly 
calendered that it gleamed in the lights of the promenade deck, 
leaned on the rail and contemplated the dark rush of water 
below him. His cigar was drawing well and he reflected that 
to-morrow his favourite runner would bring him another hun¬ 
dred of the same brand. He was slightly startled to hear Mrs. 
Colwell speaking close at hand and he turned at once. 

“No,” he said. “I am never insulted when passengers dis¬ 
cover that we don’t fit their preconceptions. Not even when 
we don’t come up to their expectations.” 

“It was only just now that it struck me as, well, grotesque,” 
Mrs. Colwell went on, and she seemed very much amused at 
the idea. “I realized how unsuitable it was to think of you people 
in that way.” 

“It’s a very delicate matter,” Mr. Spenlove admitted. “More 
than once I have accepted a gratuity—a most inadequate gra¬ 
tuity, I may tell you—to save an innocent person’s feelings. 
Some of my colleagues are not so considerate. Rough dia¬ 
monds, we might call them. I suppose nobody ever offers them 
enough....” 

“But Mr. Spenlove, it makes an immense difference to me! I 
wanted to hear more of Captain Remson—Paula’s husband. 
And of course I couldn’t discuss him unless you felt it was quite 
all right.” 

“Well* I don’t think there need be any embafrassment, Mrs. 
Colwell. It will be a pleasure because, after all, he never really 
accepted me as a friend. There was always a touch of the old 
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hauteur about Remson. A girl who knew him used to say 
that.” 

“He was a gentleman,” Mrs. Colwell said once again, as they 
walked towards the after lounge. 

“I think that explains it, yes. He never accepted the code 
revealed to him when he married an American countess.” 

“Mr. Spenlove!” Mrs. Colwell stopped short. 

“I said revealed to him. Perhaps Mrs. Remson was not an 
ideal sibyl.” 

“Paula? No, I shouldn't think she was any sort of sibyl, let 
alone an ideal one.” 

Mr. Spenlove regarded her curiously, almost timidly, as 
though he did not know how much he could divulge to the 
very old friend of Cecil Remson’s American wife. It was clear 
that a woman of Mrs. Colwell’s intelligence would not harp so 
persistently on the gentlcmanliness of a seafaring man if she 
merely meant he had the superficial manners demanded by good 
society. Yet, heaven knows, he reflected, what her experiences 
of sailors might have been! 

There was no one in the lounge. The Sansovino was one of 
those ships so marvellously equipped that a passenger might 
pass every hour of the day in some new and delightful pastime. 
At the moment when Mr. Spenlove, who had been busy in his 
own department since noon, sat down in the lounge, which was 
designed as a Tudor taproom, there was a talking picture begin¬ 
ning in the main hall, a dance under the stars on the sun deck, 
with coloured lights strung from the boats, a bridge tourna¬ 
ment in the Moorish Court, and a lecture on the history of 
Havana in a small chamber panelled in English oak, and fitted 
with a small chaste rostrum of Spanish mahogany and silver 
inlay. The Tudor taproom was unoccupied, and Mrs. Colwell 
enjoyed the sensation of privacy in the loge with its imitation 
cottage window screened by a red curtain and the racks of 
churchwarden pipes fastened overhead on the rough oak rafters. 
It occurred to her that during the three days since the ship had 
left New York she had never been alone. The nearest approach 
to solitude was at night when Agnes was asleep. Somehow, in 
the company of this bearded person, whose cigar had a most 
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agreeable aroma, she had the feeling of being not so much with 
a stranger as with a familiar spirit. 

“I told them I would have coffee upstairs,” she remarked. “I 
forgot to tell them where.” 

Mr. Spenlove extended his arm and pressed a button. 

“No one needs even a memory any more on our modern 
ships,” he observed in a contemplative fashion, as though he 
were turning the mystery over in his mind. “Do you know, 
Mrs. Colwell, that a juvenile hostess, dressed as Mother Ship- 
ton or Little Red Riding Hodd, or possibly as a witch, is up¬ 
stairs in the children’s playroom telling a bedtime story which 
is telephoned to every cabin with a young child going to sleep? 
The older kids are grouped around the lady in a sort of non- 
inflammable papier-mach6 cave with an electric fire glowing at 
the back and goblins looking over the garden wall. I hope you 
appreciate the advance of science, and the spectacle of fantasy 
coming off the moving line in a fun factory. Or don’t you?” 

Mrs. Colwell’s coffee seemed to be on its way. Mr. Spenlove 
suggested a kummel. 

“Mr. Spenlove, are you a radical?” 

“I suppose so. But like the old gentleman in Man and Super - 
man> I was an advanced man before most of our radicals were 
born. I’m a conservative radical, Mrs. Colwell. I feel I belong 
to the old landed gentry of ideas, who stole their revolutionary 
estates from the social democrats and the Chartists. We resent 
the younger generation who want to expropriate us. There is 
no scorn like that of an aged anarchist for a young one.” 

“It doesn’t sound as if you were an anarchist yourself.” 

“No, because when you begin as a middle-class Socialist, as 
I did in my youth, you proceed by imperceptible gradations to 
the Conservative Club. One of the few definite truths in this 
world is that the young radicals of to-day drive the twelve- 
cylinder cars of to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Colwell smiled and nodded. 

“That’s philosophy. I ought to have called you a philosopher 
instead of a radical.” 

“Many people confuse the two words nowadays, Mrs. Col¬ 
well. In the old days they were used as contrasts. I can remem- 
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bcr a very characteristic remark of that captain you were speak¬ 
ing of. Captain Remson. He wasn’t a captain then, only third 
mate. We were on the old Sandoval, running out of New Orleans 
to the Mosquito Coast ports, a single-screw ship with a dozen 
cabins upstairs like chicken-houses, with wooden bunks and 
tip-up washbasins that had to be filled and emptied every day 
by hand. Remson was third mate of her and supercargo as well. 
The steward was the purser and the passengers ate at our long 
table in the saloon under the bridge. The second mate was very 
dissatisfied with his life. He had the idea he ought to have been 
chief in the Cunard. I believe he had been in the Cunard at one 
time. He was a great grouser. He had been unbosoming himself 
to us one day and had gone off to shut himself up in his cabin. 
Remson was a thin ascetic-looking chap then. He looked at me 
very keenly, the ridge of his nose going white. Taney talking 
like thatP he said. ‘Why the man’s a radical!’ ‘And what are 
you?’ I said. Remson shrugged his shoulders. He had a hot 
little room against the engine-room casing and it had many 
cockroaches. I had fixed his fan often, but it was worn out and 
made an awful noise. ‘Oh, I’m philosophical,’ he said. I remem¬ 
ber it because his philosophy was expressed solely in terms of 
silence and what we call minding his own business. But later 
on. . . . 

“Tell me about him. I told you I knew Paula, his wife. I 
knew very little about him. Paula never became talkative on the 
subject.” 

“Because she had nothing to talk about. She was shut off 
from Cecil Remson’s early life by double doors. He couldn’t 
tell her, and she wouldn’t have understood him anyway. She 
was cut off from that early life as completely as if he had lived 
on Mars. Did it ever occur to you, Mrs. Colwell—you say you 
knew his wife well—that it was quite impossible to imagine 
what they talked about when they were loyers?” 

“Paula wasn’t exactly an intellectual type at all,” said Mrs. 
Colwell unexpectedly. “She was artistic, if you like, and she got 
into a set.... Do you know how she met Captain Remson?” 

Mr. Spenlove nodded several times without s miling , as 
though the subject were unpleasant. 
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“The Candleby creature was responsible. She was what used 
to be called in the demi-monde.” 

“I knew her. And I liked her, Mrs. Colwell. I know her now. 
She came down to my ship. She was looking for Remson. 1 
mean later, after Remson left us.” 

“I used to think she was some sort of cast-off mistress of 
Remson’s,” Mrs. Colwell remarked coarsely. Mr. Spenlove 
shook his head violently. “No, of course not. I got rid of that 
idea years ago. But Rhea Candleby was a most unsuitable com¬ 
panion for a girl like Paula, a divorcee and a countess of twenty- 
one. But she was artistic too. She knew artists, in Paris, where 
Paula met her. And they went to Havana together.” 

Mr. Spenlove bent his head as if in assent, but he was won¬ 
dering if he could reveal to Mrs. Colwell all he knew of that trip 
to Havana. 

“Havana! Yes, they were there some time.” 

“I blame Paula’s parents. But of course what could they do? 
She was of age, and she’d been married to that French count 
De Barathy and had obtained a Paris divorce. You can’t dra¬ 
goon a woman who has all that behind her as if she was a 
debutante.” 

Mr. Spenlove did not contest this. He sat in a pose of con¬ 
templation, as though he saw, in a marvellous pageant, all the 
men and women who had sailed with him, performing again 
their acts of folly for his diversion. Then he laughed. 

“I know how you feel,” he said. “Mrs. Remson—Paula— 
was in those days easy to idealise. I was a victim of the glamour 
surrounding a countess.” 

“You knew her?” 

“I knew of her. I saw her for one voyage, four days from 
Havana to New York. I was relieving Remson’s regular chief 
for his vacation. It was Rhea Candleby I spoke to. That was the 
voyage Paula met Captain Remson.” 

“Tell me about that.” 

“This place will fill up, Mrs. Colwell. I think you would find 
it more congenial upstairs, perhaps.” 

Mr. Spenlove, as a matter of fact, was extremely proud of his 
new quarters. He had served on ships so dilapidated that he now 
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found it impossible to meet anybody who would believe him 
when he spoke of them. He had ploughed the tropical oceans of 
the world in cabins in which cattle would have died of heat 
and foul air. Year by year he had seen the places assigned to him 
becoming more habitable and ornate, until in the Sansovino he 
had attained almost regal accommodation on the top deck, 
with a private service elevator to the engine-room. In the old 
days he had had to spread his work papers on his bed-place and 
crush his shore clothes into drawers, where they mouldered and 
stank of sour bilge. Now he had a fine office, a bathroom and 
wardrobes fantastically dry and well aired. It gave him pleasure, 
when the opportunity appeared, to invite a passenger into what 
was a pent-house apartment instead of a dungeon downstairs in 
the ship’s basement, where he had lived so many years. 

He was proud; but the code that had impelled him to accept 
with philosophy the poor quarters on a tramp forbade any 
actual expression of pride in a new ship. Compared with Mrs. 
Colwell’s suite on the promenade deck, his own was nothing to 
brag about. He led the way upstairs. He said he felt more com¬ 
fortable, as a matter of fact, near his telephone and in view of 
the panel of gauges over his desk. 

Mrs. Colwell said she understood that feeling perfectly. The 
room in which she now sat, its windows facing forward and 
the walnut panelling adorned with a water-colour drawing and 
several etchings, pleased her very much. 

“That is my retreat from the world.” So Mr. Spenlove ex¬ 
plained the subject of the water-colour. “A shack in a hickory 
copse. I go there when I get a few days leave. It’s near Norbury.” 

Mrs. Colwell nodded but waved the picture away. She took 
a cigarette and Mr. Spenlove, feeling somehow that he was 
acting very much like a villain in a movie, lit it for her. 

“You seem very unwilling to discuss Captain Remson, after 
all,” she said. “I shall be awfully disappointed if you won’t tell 
me about that voyage when you were together.” 

“I must go back a long way to make it clear,” Mr. Spenlove 
pointed out. 

“Did you know Mrs. Remson was a writer? I mean she wrote 
a novel.” 
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“I saw it at Rhea Candleby’s apartment, yes.” 

“Perhaps you don’t care for fiction.” 

“I didn’t have any opportunity to read it. At the time I wasn’t 
thinking about Mrs. Remson at all. She was out of the picture. 
I don’t,” Mr. Spenlove went on slowly, “I don’t share your 
feeling about the Candleby creature, as you call her. She had a 
peculiar problem of her own, and it was the problem that 
interested me.” 

“You are sure you weren’t interested in Rhea herself? She 
had a way of intriguing men into liking her.” 

“You can judge for yourself. I liked her. She had no particular 
reason to think well of men and she honoured me with her 
confidence.” 

“She was a bad influence on a girl like Paula.” 

“But she loved Paula! Yes, I grant you, a bad influence.” 

“Exactly. She gave Paula a sort of slavish adoration and all 
the while Paula was simply ravished with Rhea’s free life, as 
she called it. Rhea knew a lot of worthless people in Greenwich 
Village, but Paula happened to be the only person she knew who 
had really published a novel.” 

Mrs. Colwell laughed shortly and seemed to be thinking. 
Mr. Spenlove nodded. 

“There was also the fact that Mrs. Remson lived in a social 
world of which Rhea only knew by hearsay,” he remarked. “It 
was a world she would have been very uncomfortable in if she 
had entered it. But she never did. She was, as you say, demi¬ 
monde. And I have never overcome a weakness for the region 
in which she lived. Perhaps I belong there myself.” 

“Mr. Spenlove! I don’t like to hear you say that.” 

“Well anyhow, Mrs. Colwell, I always feel at home in the 
apartment of a woman like Rhea Candleby and extremely un¬ 
comfortable when I go over to Brooklyn and spend an evening 
in the house of an old shipmate.” 

“Would you feel uncomfortable in my house?” Mrs. Colwell 
inquired, smiling. 

“There you have me. Perhaps I haven’t explained myself 
enough. The fact is, like all transients, I expect allowances to 
be made for me. I owe no allegiance to any code outside my 
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own. I mean outside my professional code. We are, you know, 
philistines who are compelled by our profession to live like 
bohemians. Our hearts may be breaking because we have to 
leave an adored wife, or we may be furtively leaving after an 
atrocious casual seduction. The ship has to sail on time, and we 
must go with her. That brings on a certain independence of 
social obligations.” 

“Are you preparing alibis?” 

“I thought I was making it clear that we don't need them,” 
said Mr. Spenlove. He was amused. He decided that Mrs. Col¬ 
well would be able to gratify his curiosity about Captain Rem- 
son's wife, that stimulating creature who had been a countess 
but who was still very American. “Did you ever notice, in the 
English novels of twenty-five years ago, how everybody knew 
everybody else? I mean novels like Dodo and others dealing 
with the West End and the country houses. Well, that was how 
Rhea Candleby imagined Mrs. Remson’s world was constructed. 
I doubt if Rhea knew the difference between French and Eng¬ 
lish counts. She never missed an item of the society pages in 
the Sunday papers and she had a Social Register at hand to check 
up all the references.” 

“A snob,” said Mrs. Colwell. “What did I tell you?” 

“Was she? I don't know. She never tried to find me in the 
Social Register, so I suppose I got on better with her than the 
people she envied. Snobs—female snobs especially—can be very 
charming and desirable. They serve a useful purpose. When all 
the snobs are gone, the tumbrils will be heard rumbling up Park 
Avenue! The society section of the paper is one of the sure 
defences against the revolt of the masses you are all so much 
afraid of.” 

“Never mind the tumbrils!” said Mrs. Colwell distinctly. 
“Tell me about Captain Remson! Who was he? I mean, apart 
from being a gentleman, which I found out for myself. What 
were his people?” 

“It was only by a casual fluke that I ever learned that,” said 
Mr. Spenlove. “When I saw him two years ago, in his present 
hiding place, he was comparatively communicative. But if I had 
not learned accidentally, many years ago, that his father and I had 
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sometimes almost met when I was young, what Captain Rem- 
son told me would have been incomprehensible, for he is not 
a conversationalist. It was during that time when he was third 
mate, as I told you. He and I met in New Orleans. We were 
shipmates on an old tub called the Sandoval and we also met 
on shore. It was at that time, I think, something happened to 
Remson, something that changed his views of the world. 

“He had lived in boyhood an unusually secluded life on the 
frontier of an exclusive social order. He was in it and of it yet 
because of his family’s peculiar situation and business he had 
cultivated the exclusiveness and suspiciousness of that order to 
an extreme. He had been intended for the navy, and if his eye¬ 
sight had been up to the high standard of that service all would 
have been well. He would have remained all his life in a world 
he could have relaxed in. We would never have met him. He 
would never have married your friend Paula and he would be 
on half-pay in England now instead of living in the tropical 
jungle. He would have retained also that illusion about his own 
class which was so horribly shattered the night before he left 
New Orleans. 

“At first Remson down there had no friends at all. He wouldn’t 
have anything to do with us. He just walked about, thin, high 
shoulders, tall collar, walking-stick, gloves, always the well- 
dressed Englishman. A lonely man.” 

“What about you? You must have been about his age. I sup¬ 
pose you joined some church,” said Mrs. Colwell. Mr. Spen- 
love waved his hand. 

“You can be as sarcastic as you like, but I had a number of 
not very reputable friends down there and it was while I was 
sitting with them in the boarding-house on Chartres Street, not 
far from the Market, that I saw our Mr. Remson looking in the 
window. 

“You must understand that the boarding-house was kept by 
Madame Despard, the widow of a vice-consul in Central 
America who had died on the ship going home to France. 
Madame had remained. And the reason why our Mr. Remson 
was permitting himself a glance at the window was that 
Madame Despard also ran a confiserie. There were various cakes 
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and sugar-coated pastry under white muslin and a tall four- 
storied wedding cake with a lot of silver gilt and some angelic 
figures on top, in a glass case. It was a shop that did a lot of 
business in the French Quarter. The shop was only a small 
cubicle with a glass-topped case full of Eclairs and so on, and a 
glass partition at the back through which we could see any one 
looking in. 

“I saw Remson run his eye over the contents of the window 
and I felt sorry for him. He was, in those days, so out of his 
element. The little I saw of him on board convinced me that he 
ought to have been on a crack liner out of Liverpool. He was, 
as you say, a gentleman, and he was condemned to spend his 
days on the Sandoval with a crowd of deadbeats, failures, roll¬ 
ing stones, and one or two who didn’t dare go home to Eng¬ 
land. What they had done was not criminal enough to send the 
police after them, but they had no intention of going home. 
One of our men, for instance, was a bigamist/’ 

“You include yourself in this description?” 

“Oh no. I had no objection to going home, Mrs. Colwell. I 
hadn’t even one wife, let alone two. But you see, I was an 
engineer, and Remson had a way of keeping everybody who 
was not his sort at a frosty distance. I might have been an 
absconder as well as a bigamist from the way he often spoke. In 
line of duty he used the absolute minimum of conversation, and 
at the end of his watch he would vanish into his room, and he 
didn’t invite any of us in either. 

“Now there he was, gazing into a pastrycook’s window. 
Looking up from the magazine I was reading, I saw him. There 
was an expression of almost pathetic loneliness on his face. He 
was dressed so fastidiously, as if to call on a friend, and he had 
no friend to call on. This was before he met that chap Dobbeny, 
the purser. He was in one of the most romantic cities in the 
world, and he knew nobody and could enter no door except to 
a saloon. I was so impressed that I got up at once and went out 
to him. 

“He was awfully startled when he saw me. He could not 
connect me with the French pastry, I suppose. I said: ‘Come in 
and have a drink, Remson/ He hung back for a second. He 



gave me a thin little smile as he peered inside. There was a side 
door, of course, but most of us walked right through the shop. 

“ ‘What’s this?’ he said, in a superior way he had, as if he was 
already a commander. 

“ ‘I live here’, I said, ‘when I’m ashore.’ I knew he lived on 
the ship, partly to save money and partly because he was afraid 
of Americans. He followed me into the back room and I showed 
him the way it gave upon a flagged patio with a few stunted 
palms and banana trees. He sat down, his hands with the worn 
gloves resting on the top of his cane, and looked around. And 
then Madame Despard came in. 

“She was what used to be called a fine woman. About forty, 
tall and well shaped and wearing glasses, she was at that time 
able to leave the pastry business to a hired pastrycook who 
worked in a dark room across the patio. Madame Despard had 
about a dozen boarders who were regulars and one or two like 
myself who were transients. The regulars were mostly dark and 
depressed-looking natives of Central America who lived some¬ 
what mysteriously without doing any apparent work. One of 
the other transients was a sharp little man who smoked stogies 
and with whom I often explored the French Quarter. I’ll tell 
you about him presently. When Madame Despard came in she 
thought I had brought her a new boarder and was very amiable. 
Remson bowed, and when we had the tray of liqueur glasses 
brought in he bowed again. 

“You understand, Mrs. Colwell, this was my first intimacy 
with a man who had been sailing on the same ship with me for 
a year or so. Wc were a few yards apart day after day, we ex¬ 
changed professional remarks, and we ate at the same table 
though not invariably at the same time. You gather Remson 
was not the communicative sort. I was British like himself and 
the other officers, though the skipper was a German. Both Rem¬ 
son and I were in the habit of using Spanish down on the coast 
and I had it from my chief, who got it from the skipper, that 
Remson knew German too. So when I got him into Madame 
Despard’s I was curious about him. I wanted him to be sociable. 
But I was too afraid of him to make an advance.” 

“Afraid of him? I don’t understand.” 
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“No, I don’t suppose you do. He belonged to another social 
order, Mrs. Colwell. I was what are called the lower middle 
classes, or the artisan class, I suppose, since I had been in that 
line before I went to sea. Your instinct was perfectly correct.” 

“I haven’t the faintest notion of what you mean,” said Mrs. 
Colwell. She bit her lip, and looked vexed, as if Mr. Spenlove 
had committed a social error. 

Mr. Spenlove gazed at her benignly. 

“I am speaking of a good many years ago,” he said quietly. 
“I was a different person then if you like. I hadn’t been very 
long away from England. Remson was what we called a public- 
school man in the days when it meant something. He wore his 
old school tie. I knew the colours because I came from Threx- 
ford, only a few miles from Winchester. To me, a young man 
who had wandered away from England to get a job, a young 
man without ties or background, Remson stood for the most 
ancient traditions of our race. To me it was profoundly humiliat¬ 
ing to find a man like him holding a job on the Sandoval. I felt 
he was letting us down. I had ideals, and the British officer was 
one of them. I belonged, I would say, to the petty-officer 
class.” 

“Nonscnscl” said Mrs. Colwell. “A man like you!” 

“Ah, but so many years ago it was different,” persisted Mr. 
Spenlove. “I have changed, come up in the world, adapted my¬ 
self to the new order. I was one of the hoi polloi. It didn’t mat¬ 
ter much what I did. I carried no weight of tradition. I had no 
old school tie. I can assure you the petty-officer class is the best 
class in England! I am compelled to make this matter clear be¬ 
cause you would never understand my relations with Captain 
Remson, the son of old Remson of Remson’s Magic Cleanser. 

“I knew I’d heard the name when I was a youth. Remson, 
Reams and Company had a smelly factory over in Southwark 
and it had been my job more than once as an apprentice to work 
there on the engines and boilers. They made a powder that 
had magic properties when dissolved in hot water in dishpans, 
according to the advertisements.” 

“Soap!” said Mrs. Colwell, appalled. 

“Some sort of kitchen soap. A detergent! When Remson had 
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been persuaded to have a drink with me and Madame Despard, 
I ventured to remark that I came from London and the name 
was familiar to me. 

“ ‘It ought to be/ said Remson, precisely. ‘The pater spent 
ten thousand a year making it familiar to everybody who could 
read.* 

“I let the matter rest there. I thought of the terrific odour of 
the raw materials used in that factory to make the magic pow¬ 
der, the crude brazen impudence of the advertising on the rail¬ 
way stations of Remson’s Magic Cleanser. Yet how effective! 
After many years I discovered that the phrase ‘Remson*s Magic 
Cleanser* was part of my mind. It was as indelible as a nursery 
rhyme or a Bible text learned in Sunday school. 

“But like you I was confused to find the son of the celebrated 
Remson third mate of the Sandoval. I waited and listened to 
Madame Despard, who was a Belgian by birth, draw young Mr. 
Remson out. 

“She did it with apparent ease. She was a woman of the world, 
accustomed to appraise men instantly, and she appraised him 
favourably. She knew nothing of our social order, she was older 
than he by fifteen years at least, and she was accustomed also 
to select her own lovers. 

“I heard her say, in her seductive foreign voice: ‘Oh, you are 
foolish! This is a very nice town. You ought to live off the ship 
when she is in port. I have a very nice room free now. Let me 
show you. It’s a very nice room.’ 

“She was that sort of woman. She had taken a fancy to him, 
and in less time than it took me to finish my anisette, she had 
him following her obediently up the stairway to the gallery 
around the patio. Our bedrooms opened upon that gallery. I 
went on reading my magazine, but really I was wondering if 
Remson had any notion of Madame Despard’s real motives in 
showing him the very nice room that was then vacant/* 

“Do I understand, Mr. Spenlove, that you were aware of the 
lady*s motives? I mean from experience?** 

“Oh no! Madame Despard had never allowed her glance, 
which was something like purple velvet, you know, to rest on 
me in the same way. Perhaps my reputation had gone ahead of 



me. Perhaps I had impressed her with my devotion to an ima¬ 
ginary fianc6e in England. Besides, I have found that women 
who are professional amorists dislike irony. They have a pro¬ 
found belief in sentimental education. And it was an unfortunate 
weakness of mine in those days to treat love, l’amour, without 
seriousness.” 

“How you have changed!” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“More than you imagine. In those days I eschewed love 
afiairs because I could not afford what I wanted.” 

“What did you want, Mr. Spenlove?” 

“It would take too long to explain now. I was a romantic, 
not a sentimentalist. When Madame Despard regarded me with 
that glance, veiled yet penetrating, which I have compared with 
purple velvet, it made no impression on me at all. Compared 
with the dreams I had of a love affair with a high-born damsel, 
Madame Despard was of the earth earthy. Her virtues, her solid 
abilities as an efficient landlady, her lack of temperament and 
her candour, were against her when contrasted with the bright 
ethereal women of my imagination. Remson and I were exact 
opposites at that time. I learned that when we were both listen¬ 
ing to the fourth engineer telling about his adventures with a 
girl in the red-light quarter of Col6n. Remson was nearly sick. 
His face became white and stern and he gave that young man 
a piercing look and walked away. I enjoyed the tale. I always 
enjoy such tales. Men reveal themselves unconsciously when 
talking about their women. They show us their social and ethical 
heritage more accurately than in any other way. It is impossible 
for a man to be a hypocrite at such times. Remson showed us 
his background. His mother was a very high-born lady indeed. 
Possibly that had something to do with his attitude towards 
your friend, when he knew she was, or had been, a countess.” 

“I hope you aren’t going to tell me one of your smelly 
stories about that Madame Despard,” said Mrs. Colwell. “I 
don’t care for that kind of person. She sounds to me as if 
she was eve$ more objectionable than Rhea Candleby.” 

<( I know a lot about Madame Despard,” said Mr. Spenlove, 
“but she "doesn’t come in here much because she did not suc¬ 
ceed with Remson, He took the room for that week we were 
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in port, but he would never come back. I found that my well- 
meant action had prejudiced him against me as well as against 
Madame Despard. He showed no desire to give me any further 
confidences, even though I had mentioned how I used to work 
as an apprentice in his father’s factory. In fact, he was distant 
with me. And so was Madame Despard when I came back to 
my room, faithful as ever, but without the handsome young 
officer. I recall now the cats relaxing by the fountain in the 
patio, the canaries twittering like riveting machines in their 
cages on the gallery, and the blended perfumes of Madamc’s 
patchouli and the odour of baking pastry. I lay on a lounge 
chair and Madame, passing by, stood for a moment with one 
hand on a pillar and looked down at me. She wore low-necked 
sleeveless dresses because of her uncommonly fine arms and 
bosom. Only for a moment she paused and remarked that I 
ought to have brought my friend with me. 

“ ‘He isn’t my friend, only a shipmate,’ I said. ‘I can’t make 
him come here, Stephanie.’ We all called that woman Stephanie. 
She veiled her glance for an instant. 

“ ‘Whasser matter?’ she said quietly. She had a deceptive 
foreignness in her speech. And then, going to the heart of the 
matter as usual: ‘What did he want?’ 

“She contemplated me for another moment, shrugged her 
magnificent shoulders, slapped at a mosquito and walked on. 
Young Remson was as completely wiped out as if he had never 
existed for her.” 

“And lucky for him,” said Mrs. Colwell. “Didn’t I say he 
was a gentleman? A trollop like thatl I’m surprised at you 
having anything to do with such a creaturel” 

“She was all right. She made no pretence to be anything else 
but herself. She expressed herself—when she had time—in sex. 
She never let it interfere with business. She never obtruded it 
in that house. I used to watch the bloodshot eyes of some elderly 
grey-faced Guatemalan or Salvadoreno, who had escaped over 
the frontier a couple of jumps ahead of a successful revolutionary 
army, when Stephanie went past their chairs or appeared from 
her own part of the house. No matter what the conversation 
might be those old eyes instantly roved over her form with an 
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intensity that was almost tactile. But they were afraid of her. 
She knew too much about them. That house was a refuge for 
the battered survivors of petty wars. It was a clearing-house for 
schemes and a purchasing agency for the toys the insurrectos 
loved to play with—obsolete machine-guns and rifles. 

“Nobody molested them in those days, nobody opened their 
mail, and they were too occupied with their ridiculous ven¬ 
dettas to let a passing female form disrupt their peaceful abode. 
Madame Despard had lived down there. She was known to be 
discreet, and she had a friend who lived on Royal Street, a 
precise, dried-up little beau of about sixty, with a pompadour, 
a grey napoleon and a high stiff collar with a four-in-hand tie 
held by a prodigious pearl stickpin. This interesting relic used 
to call, and Madame was sometimes heard laughing at his gumbo 
French. She told me once he came of a branch descended from 
the Bienvilles. She also mentioned the Princess Tchoupitoulas. 
His cane and gloves, lying beside a black hat like a conspirator’s, 
were seen on a side table in our quarters. In the winter he took 
her to the opera. He wore a black cloak, white gloves and an 
opera hat which I saw him close against his breast as we used 
to do in London. I too have lived in Arcady. I too once had a 
gibusl 

“That’s enough of Stephanie and the old beau. We were only 
around one week in four or five. Remson never mentioned the 
place. He lived on the ship and kept very much to himself. Only 
by a fluke did I get through his guard. We had to go ashore 
together in Belize, British Honduras. The captain was sick and 
the mate was busy discharging some heavy cargo into lighters. 
Remson and I, in white suits and straw hats, got into a launch 
with our papers and an enormous Negro with a bright blue pith 
helmet took us ashore. 

“I made conversation. Remson was never what one could 
call a sociable chap; but I had nothing on my conscience, and I 
had been promised a chief’s job when we got back to New 
Orleans. I thought the subject interesting enough to discuss. 
Remson for once looked at me. 

“ ‘Mister,’ he said, ‘promotion in this employ is nothing to 
write home about, in my opinion.’ 
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“ ‘That’s where you’re wrong,’ I said. ‘If you stick it out in 
these little ships you’re on turn for something decent later. 
Why do you stay if you don’t like it?’ I was nettled. 

“ T stay because it suits mcl’ he said in a low voice. ‘Not 
because I like my company.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said. ‘You can always say, later on, that you never 
sailed with usl Why don’t you go into one of the big lines out 
of Liverpool if you feel so superior? What about the P. & O. 
out of London? Or the Royal Mail.’ 

“ ‘If you want to know,’ he said, ‘I was in one of the biggest 
and oldest lines of them all. I leave you to make your own 
guesses. And I was asked to resign.’ 

“ ‘Oh!’ I said. 

“ ‘Yes, oh!’ he mimicked. 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘that’s one thing you’ll never blame on me. I 
suppose you had to resign or implicate a brother officer.’ 

“ ‘What makes you think that?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Oh, just a hunch,’ I said. ‘You’ve been trying to pass your¬ 
self off as a holy man ever since you joined the Sandoval, so I 
came to the conclusion you had been given the dirty end of the 
stick. It acts that way on some people. Even then,’ I said, ‘why 
pick on us? There are plenty of other big lines you could have 
started in. Some of them prefer men who have had outside 
experience. Gives you a broader outlook.’ 

“ ‘Do you remember the Blackpool Belle?’ he said. 

“I did. It had been very much in the news some two years 
before. The Rajah of Ind, a brand-new twenty-thousand-ton 
ship of the Rajah Line, was coming into the Mersey on the tide, 
one windy evening, with a half gale outside. The Blackpool 
Belle was an excursion paddle steamer on her way out to the 
Isle of Man. It was one of the last trips of the season. The 
general impression among seamen was that the skipper of her 
had edged in to give his passengers a good look at the big new 
ship. Whatever it was, he got in too close, and the wind, tide, 
and currents, being all at variance, took charge and swept his 
bow in under the counter of the Rajah of Ind, which had twin 
screws. The captain of the liner had seen what was coming and 
had his engines going full ahead one side, full astern on the 
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other, to get out of the way. The blades ripped into the thin 
bow plates of the Blackpool Belle. All her passengers were on 
the near side and she began to fill and list over at once. And she 
capsized. 

“I remembered how the boats were swung out and lowered 
to save the people drowning in heaps alongside. The Black¬ 
pool Belle drifted away in the current and sank. The Rajah was 
swinging because the propellers had been stopped. And it was 
getting dark. I said, yes, I remembered the case of the Blackpool 
Belle. What about it? A horrible business. 

“ T was fourth officer of the Rajah of Ind,’ said Remson. 
‘There was an accident to one of the boats. One of my boats. 
The fall parted. The falls had been inspected of course. Besides, 
she was a new ship. But there was no appeal from the old man. 
He was the commodore of the Rajah Line. I was asked to 
resign/ 

“ ‘Good God!’ I said. ‘You ought to have taken legal action. 
Your people could have got big counsel/ 

“ ‘What makes you think that?’ he said. ‘I suppose you’ve 
got the idea that the family business is a gold mine. Perhaps it 
is, but not for me. My father married twice. We have nothing 
to do with the firm. It’s a limited company anyhow; has been 
for years. Anything more you want to know?’ 

“We were approaching the Belize jetty. The launch drove in 
among the lighters loaded with coconuts. What interested me 
was this sudden gush of words from a man who had seemed to 
live in a sort of furious silence, a gush of words ending in that 
clipped upper-class squeak which is like the cut of a whip 
across one’s face. It indicates that the speaker has been drawn 
out from behind those ramparts of reserve and has been inadver¬ 
tently converted into a human being for a moment.” 

“You exaggerate, Mr. Spenlove,” said Mrs. Colwell. But she 
was amused, and he saw that she was aware of the difficult mean¬ 
ing he was trying to convey. 

“Well, call it one of the imponderables,” he went on. “As 
we approached that shabby waterfront, which was more like a 
broken-down native settlement in the East Indies than the 
capital of a British colony, and as I took a look at Remson 
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hunched on the thwart, his elbows on his knees, the leather 
brief-case with the ship’s name swinging from his fingers, and 
saw the expression of his compressed lips, I remained dumb. 
To tell you the truth I was not in the mood just then to feel 
sorry for him. He, and his kind, seemed to me to be the vic¬ 
tims of an outmoded conception of personal honour. I still feel 
Remson, Captain Remson, is one of those men who are born 
out of their time. They should have lived in the age of chivalry. 
Their sensitiveness to the crudity of the modern mechanical 
world, the impossibility of doing them justice, and their ex¬ 
tremely narrow personal interests make them tragic anach¬ 
ronisms.” 

“That’s what Captain Remson was! Why should such a man 
appeal to a girl like Paula?” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“Perhaps he thought to make or had an unconscious desire 
to make a fresh start over here,” said Mr. Spenlove, smiling. 
“Perhaps his mother being the Honourable Sybil Something 
before her marriage made him romantic about a title. Whatever 
it was, I got it into my head that Remson had a morbid love of 
his own company. It was natural for me to resent this because 
he was a logical companion for any one who valued intelligence 
as I did. But he was cut off from me because of his conviction 
that he was a failure.” 

“A failure? Because of something that wasn’t his fault? Didn’t 
you understand that the accident on the ship was not his fault? 
I can’t quite see Captain Remson guilty of a thing like that.” 

“Nor 1.1 sailed with him when he was in command, and he 
was quite incapable of that sort of thing. That was why he was 
so bitter over it. The failure came afterwards. He had bought a 
plantation, took up the cultivation of henequen—sisal, you 
know—and had lost all his money in a couple of years. He was 
on the beach in Belize, you see, when a third mate took sick on 
one of our ships, and Remson, having a master’s licence, got 
the job. This was what made him assume an expression of 
exasperated disgust as we went on shore to the consul’s office. 
I had to get a permit to take off a steam valve we had left on the 
outward call. Remson had to do the ship’s business. 

“When we had finished and I had seen my valve into the 
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launch, Remson stood still for a moment gating at the ship far 
out in the anchorage as if he had an idea of abandoning her. 
Then he said abruptly: ‘Have a drink, Spcnlove? I say, will you 
have a drink?’ 

“To hear him you would have thought I was a midshipman 
being patronized by an admiral. And I had as good a certificate 
as he hadl I was older. I knew more. Yet he spoke like that. 
Why? He couldn’t speak any other way. He bore the burden 
of his social position like a cross in his obscure via dolorosa. 
And his abrupt invitation to have a drink was a desperate 
attempt to break down the barrier of birth, to descend to my 
level and treat me—just for a moment—as an equal. If I had 
taken offence and had told him to go and have a drink if he 
wanted one, he would have been forced back into himself, 
strangled by the old school tic. 

“Well, I accepted. When you have seen as much of the upper 
classes as I have at close range without belonging to them, you 
have lost the desire to be cruel. I have always considered”, 
went on Mr. Spenlove with enjoyment as he saw Mrs. Colwell’s 
expression dissolve slightly, “that we middle-class people have 
a definite duty, to make things easy for our betters. 

“We had the drink. Remson marched on ahead, a way he has, 
high-shouldered, and looking around from side to side in a 
defiant frowning manner as though challenging the witnesses 
of his former defeat. I have thought since that anybody who 
got on the beach in a place like that would experience a shock¬ 
ing humiliation. Remson had never been in debt there, how¬ 
ever. His failure had been professional. He had not been a bum¬ 
mer or without the price of a ticket home. So we went into the 
dark bar of the hotel where he had stayed. It was an unpainted 
establishment, with alarming angles to some of the walls, as if 
it might go over at any time. It went over, when the tidal wave 
hit Belize, and was washed away up-country somewhere. At 
that time it was a house of call for us fellows. Upstairs on the 
veranda there was a faint breeze. But Remson sat down in a 
dark corner of the bar and said abruptly: ‘What’ll you have, 
Spenlove?’ as if I were the son of his father’s gamekeeper at 
home, and we had just met on market day in Winchester. 
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“I didn’t care. I was getting promotion when we reached 
New Orleans. I didn’t keep it because in the reorganization 
of the company we all got let out and went home for a few 
months. But it was a great event for me at the time. I was able 
to contemplate Rcmson’s condescension with tolerance and 
even benignity. And besides, he was a good officer. It was only 
a matter of time, and a very short time too, compared with the 
years demanded at home, and he would get promotion. I said 
so when the planter’s punches were set before us on the zinc- 
topped table in that dark room. The Chinese boy slip-slopped 
away over the rat-eaten floor and stood behind the bar watching 
us. We were the only customers. 

“Remson said, looking down into his drink: T don’t want 
to be tied down hand and foot on this trade all my life. Look 
at the shipsl Look at the passengersl Eating everything with 
teaspoons out of little dishes, by Godl Look at the sort of 
fellows who sail in theml A lot of tramps!’ 

“I waited to see where he was heading. He seemed entirely 
oblivious of the insult to me. I knew what he meant. So many 
of the fellows were men who had been in the big lines and now, 
for some reason, were compelled to remain in seclusion on 
ships like the poor old Sandoval. And there was no solidarity 
of professional feeling. Why, one of our engineers was living 
with a Chinese girl in Col6n. The chief steward had rooms on 
Royal Street in what we all knew was a high-class assignation 
house. We had drunks and drug addicts, and our cabins were 
often searched for narcotics. We had one chief engineer whose 
wife was a charwoman in Liverpool while he spent his wages on 
an octoroon in Curajao. 

“Remson looked up at me from the table. 

“ ‘Bit of a comedown for a Conway boy,’ he muttered, and 
drank. He gazed reflectively at the table. 

“There it was again. He was not only an alumnus of the 
oldest school in England but he had been on the Conway, the 
crack British training ship. And then he had gone into the im¬ 
mensely dignified Rajah Line, and had evidently done well or 
he would never have been on the new Rajah of Ind. He was an 
aristocrat of the sea, you may say, and he looked it in those days. 
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He was tallish, very spare, with high shoulders and a keen, 
hawklike expression except when he seemed to smoulder. He 
was about thirty at the time. I did not know then that he had 
another cross to bear. His mother had been an ‘honourable’ 
younger daughter of some titled personage. Old Remson had 
married a young and fashionable second wife during his days of 
affluence. The victim of all these misfortunes sat before me in 
the gloom of the Royal Victoria bar, and while I was musing 
on my own good fortune in being a free lance of the sea, he 
ordered two more punches. I was thinking besides that we 
had one bit of luck in common—we were not married. I 
said: 

“ ‘You aren’t married, are you?’ 

“He downed his drink, waved to the Chinaman to bring an¬ 
other and shook his head. He shrugged his shoulders and the 
smouldering expression in his eyes turned to amusement. He 
laughed, a short throaty ha-ha, as if in pity of my lower-class 
ignorance. ‘Naturally not,’ he said sternly, and ordered a third 
punch. 

“It was only when I counted carefully and found five full 
glasses standing in front of me on that zinc table that I decided 
to make a move. Remson was ordering more drinks when I 
rose. I was not worrying about him any more. I had to get on 
board. Was he coming? In the disconcerting way of the inebri¬ 
ated he agreed at once, and got up suddenly, upsetting one of 
the glasses of punch. While I went over to get change he drank 
two more. He was benevolence itself as we went down to the 
launch, taking my arm, and humming a music-hall song I 
remembered during my apprenticeship: 

“ 'Last night y down our alley came a toffy 
Sees my missus , knocks his topper offy 
In a very gentlemanly way-ay l' 

“He gazed at me as though I were a strange zoological 
specimen he had found in the jungle, frowning in deep thought. 
Then he began again in a small extremely cultured tenor: 
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“ ‘What cheer I all the neighbours cried. 

Who are you going to meet , Bill? 

Have you bought the street , Bill? 

Laugh! I thought 1 should have died 

When he kfiocked ’em in the Old Kent RoadP 

“We were going down past a liquor store to the jetty. He let 
go of my arm and began a wavering dance that sent him against 
a heap of gin cases in an alleyway. A huge coloured man was 
the only other spectator, by good luck, and to him it was a sight 
too common to remark. I got Remson up again and we reached 
the launch. He collapsed in the sternsheets, drew the tiller towards 
him and gave the order, in a Cape Horn yell: ‘Let her go, boysl’ 

“It was a mile or more to the ship and I wondered where we 
would get to if Remson steered. However, when the nigger took 
the tiller away and steered with his own wheel amidships, Rem¬ 
son sat with his head in his hands. He roused up later to say he 
must go back and get his brief-case, which I had with me in the 
boat. He failed to recognize it and asked me if I was a com¬ 
mercial traveller selling tea. Had I any samples? This made him 
laugh heartily. A lighter loaded with coconuts caught his wan¬ 
dering eye and he became very much amused. He called out: 
‘Coconut shiesl Three a pennyl’ I was rather glad when the 
launch got clear of the harbour craft and we had open water 
before us. 

“Now the shocking thing to me was that after a long silence, 
staring at the horizon beyond the ship, his head in his hands, 
Remson turned away from me and was extremely sick. It 
seemed a long time before he brought his head in from over 
the side. The coloured helmsman had been looking over his 
shoulder at me with a grin a foot wide on his enormous face. 
I say this was shocking, but the worst part of it was that Rem¬ 
son, as the launch swung alongside the accommodation ladder, 
took the brief-case from me, settled his hat on his head with a 
sharp tap of his hand, and calmly rose to grasp the rope rail. 
His face was pale and stern as he ascended quickly, leaving me 
to arrange about getting my valve. He strode across the deck and 
disappeared into the cabin.” 
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H e never alluded to this episode. He showed complete mas¬ 
tery of the inebriate’s talent for what I can only call psycho¬ 
logical obliteration. But of course, how could it be otherwise? 
Those events took place in some sort of fourth dimension. It 
would have been useless for me to have advanced my puny 
testimony even if I had wanted to. They did not exist. Nothing 
had happened. Mr. Rcmson resumed his impeccable existence 
as third officer of the Sandoval, and the Sandoval fared out of 
Belize with a puzzled second engineer marvelling at the revela¬ 
tion he had enjoyed of a shipmate’s private life.” 

“But, Mr. Spenlove, I had no idea at all that Captain Remson 
drank. Paula never....” 

“Bless you, he didn’t, in your timel He had changed. Did you 
ever hear that whiskered old fallacy, that human nature doesn’t 
change? It doesl It does, because I have seen it change. I saw 
Remson in those days and I was with him when he was the 
man you knew, an ascetic martinet desperately unhappy in his 
domestic arrangements. I also saw him when he was, I suppose, 
preparing to be impossibly happy with his Paula. I have seen 
him, not so long ago, where he has found what he wants in this 
world, peace, serenity, seclusion, almost extinction, from our 
point of view.” 

“Yet you were never friends?” 

“Absolutely pot. Remson has had no friends since that time 
in New Orleans, with the possible exception of some Hon¬ 
duran politicians and a German banana planter. His partner is 
not a friend but a double. He did have a friend in New Orleans, 



and I am going to tell you about it. I know Charley Mallot, 
who was his chief mate, and who was with him a long while, 
claims to have been a great friend of Captain Remson. I don’t 
know that Charley Mallot is the wisest man in the world or the 
most intelligent, but he is a Conway boy and he was also, in his 
young days, in the Rajah Line. Also Charley is pretty good blood 
—the best blood in Shropshire, he used to say, in his lively way, 
and he is less likely to be fooled by the trappings of spurious 
majesty than I am. But even with all these superior qualifica¬ 
tions he wasn’t a friend of his commander. 

“I am speaking of Captain Mallot, one of our smartest 
younger captains. He comes into this tale later, but I mention 
him here because you asked about Remson’s friends. Mallot 
was a friend in the sense that one of the lower animals is the 
friend of man. Charley acted as a sort of personal bodyguard 
shielding Remson from the world. Perhaps Remson felt he 
needed such a protection after that shock in New Orleans. It 
was Charley Mallot who knew the truth of what happened that 
day when Remson handed over the command to him and van¬ 
ished until after the war. There was a sort of spiritual allegiance 
in Charley’s attitude, and in addition to the Captain Remson 
you know, and the real Remson, there is another legendary 
Remson created by Charley Mallot. A tragic figurel It is 
Charley’s contribution to the folk-lore of the sea. It was 
Charley who started the story of Captain Remson having his 
sword broken because he would not go home and join the 
forces. It was Charley who gave out the other story, of his com¬ 
mander being taken away in custody by naval men. He denies 
all this nowadays. I suppose I was the only one left who cared 
enough for the truth to make a few inquiries. Charley says he 
was misunderstood at the time by men who were excited by the 
war. As if Charley wasn’t excited by the warl Why, even now 
he has his medal ribbons on all his coatsl Charley is a very 
interesting chap, a problem in comparative psychology.” 

“You don’t seem to like him,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“Oh, I like him all right. He knows everything about every¬ 
body. He hears every message of the grape-vine system. He is in 
touch with things that can be really only known to God and 
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some poor drowned soul in Fiddler’s Green. And you’ll never 
hear him say a word about Charley Mallotl If he knows any¬ 
thing about himself, which I am not sure he does, he avoids the 
subject. Charley is a sort of Voice, not disembodied but coming 
from what often reminds me of a ventriloquist’s dummy. 
Charley is a fellow with jerky spasmodic movements, and I can 
see him, as it were, sitting on the knees of the gods and chat¬ 
tering rapidly about all of us. You’d think he was saying it all 
of his own volition, perhaps, but not when you know him as I 
know him.” 

“You mean to tell me this extraordinary creature is the cap¬ 
tain of a ship?” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“And a very competent one too,” said Mr. Spenlove, laugh¬ 
ing. “I merely save time by describing him as he is instead of as 
he appears to the world. We were talking of Captain Remson, 
thpugh. Charley Mallot’s lively red head and jumpy movements 
always come to mind when I think of Remson. You see, Charley 
never imagines that any one else knows anything. I have to sit 
and listen to the gospel according to Charley. For instance, I 
was once going to tell Charley that I had been lucky enough to 
have a chat with the resident naval officer who sent Remson off 
on a mission. But bless you, I never had a chancel I was swept 
along on a flood tide of inside news only Charley knew about. 
And it was all highly seasoned with Charley’s own views at the 
time, fearlessly expressed views about men so important that 
Charley was only an invisible midge in the air around them. Did 
I know, for instance, that old Spottiswood, the big man in our 
organization at that time, had been in touch with the Germans 
during the war? Oh yesl 

“You can imagine what Charley had to say about Remson, 
for Charley was chief officer of the Alemtejo in August 1914, 
when the great crisis occurred. But what I have just been des¬ 
cribing, the scene in Belize, and on the old Sandoval, took place 
long before Charley Mallot had even heard of this company. 
Charley came in long after Remson and I had gone home for 
our Naval Reserve drill and Charley doesn’t know, even now, 
what happened in New Orleans to change Remson’s attitude 
towards the world. 
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“I had this glimpse of Remson as we were about to depart. I 
remembered it because it explains part of his career. For months 
he had not only kept away from me while we were ashore in 
New Orleans, but he had become brisk and occupied. He had 
an acquaintance, a man of whom I will tell you in a moment. 
The vague aimless stroll of us Britishers on shore vanished in 
the case of Remson. He was always going somewhere and often 
I saw him with his new friend. He didn’t cut me, you under¬ 
stand, nothing so crude as that. We met now and then. He was 
strictly teetotal too. In fact he reminded me in his appearance 
of a member of some austere religious order. He had a sort of 
transparency of feature, a faintly pinched, eager look around 
the nostrils, as if he were an anchorite who spent his time in a 
chilly charnel house. 

“We were relieved the same voyage. I happened to go into 
the Sazerac Bar for a bracer and there was Remson drinking a 
celery tonic, an insipid concoction of celery juice and charged 
water, suitable for anchorites. 

“ ‘We are now free men/ I said, and he nodded. 

“ ‘Well/ I said. ‘Let’s have dinner at Antoine’s to-night. I 
expect a friend and her friend. I can order a spatchcocked 
chicken and sweet potatoes.’ He shook his head. 

“ ‘No/ he said. ‘I have an engagement.’ He didn’t say any 
more. He didn’t even allude to the fact that he was going to 
England to do his Reserve drill. I had a notion he was going 
out with this man he knew, but he didn’t say so. He seemed to 
have become a confirmed abstainer. Any one who can down a 
celery tonic has the strength of his convictions. And moreover 
there had been something in his manner for some time that 
hinted he had better things to do than run around with me and 
my not entirely conventional acquaintances. On this particular 
evening he dressed for dinner. 

“I heard about it all next day from Madame Despard. An 
extraordinary tale and not at all clear to me even now. But I 
am sure that evening registered a change in Remson’s outlook 
on the world. He wasn’t very old at the time, you know. One 
of the reasons why seafaring men make such fools of them¬ 
selves is that they are retarded in their normal psychological 
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development. And Remson had been unusually hampered by 
reason of that peculiar social position I mentioned. Wait till I 
tell you. 

“Madame—Stephanie—had been to that funny old yellow 
stucco opera house down the street, the one that burned up 
later on. I had seen her go out, a handsome creature in a low- 
necked dress of red chiffon and an old opera cloak. She had 
been attended by her cavalier—no other word describes that 
courtly dried-up little chap who ignored us canaille absolutely. 
Madame smiled tolerantly as he fussed about her, coughing 
behind his hand, and bowing her out. One of our boarders, a 
gentleman from Costa Rica, said: ‘There goes a born comudo .’ 
Stephanie gave one that impression; but she once assured me 
that when married she was chaste. Away they went, in full fig, 
to the performance of Lucia di Lammermoor .” 

“Well, you were trying to find out, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Colwell dryly, and Mr. Spenlove, his arms on the rough oaken 
table, suddenly captured the thought that had been escaping 
him for so long. He smiled, for it was his hobby to see un¬ 
expected analogies, to investigate the realities of the social 
order, and it gave him pleasure to discover Mrs. Colwell as a 
prosperous and successful vivandiire of the class war. Her 
remark pleased him because it showed that underneath the 
capable cultured matron there was a lively woman with experi¬ 
ence and tolerance and, quite possibly, humour in the business 
of sex. 

“It doesn’t matter any more, for I went away from New 
Orleans and passed out of Stephanie’s orbit. My own intentions 
of course were not honourable.” 

“What was Captain Remson doing in the big hotel? I remem¬ 
ber the St. Charles.” 

“It was the St. Charles, yes. Cabarets and tea dances had just 
arrived in New Orleans. Remson wasn’t staying at the hotel, of 
course. He merely went there to meet his friend, a man he had 
met somewhere in town, a purser on the old Maripa, one of the 
Guiana Line ships. His name was Dobbeny, and he was an 
ex-Rajah Line man tool 

*1 never knew why Dobbeny got chucked out of the Rajah 
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Line. I wouldn’t have known he was ever in it but for Charley 
Mallot, who supplied me with the information the moment I 
mentioned the chap’s name years later. Trust Charley 1 Claude 
Dobbeny was one of those strange offshoots of an ancient 
family who are known in England as gentleman rankers. He 
had been in the army, and after twenty-one years had retired 
on a sergeant-major’s pension when he was about forty. He’d 
been in the Rajah Line as purser, and at the time I’m speaking 
of he was purser on the Maripa, which was about as hopeless a 
position as Remson’s third mate’s job on the Sandoval. I pre¬ 
sume they had been drawn to one another as brothers in mis¬ 
fortune. They were branches torn from ancient family trees, 
floating down the Mississippi.” 

“You’re very uncharitable, Mr. Spenlove. What did you 
think of yourself? You were in the same boat as Captain Rem- 
son?” 

“Not quitel I had no shameful past, Mrs. Colwell. I wasn’t 
tortured by thoughts of a departed glory—in the Rajah Line 
—which I could never recapture. Those two put on their dress 
suits that evening and went out to dine & l’Anglais. They were 
two British swells in a jungle of Americans. I have to piece 
together the events of the evening from what Stephanie told 
me. Remson did not mention it. As for Dobbeny, he had never 
liked me. He gave me the impression I was a damned interloper! 
And perhaps it was because he knew I knew he must have been 
fired from the Rajah Line or he would never have been with us. 
I had met him here and there, but not to any good purpose. He 
and I were antipathetic and I didn’t care! A tall, soldierly, stiff 
figure of a man with a close-shaved red face and a cold blue eye 
that avoided mine the moment I made a remark. I found it im¬ 
possible to talk to him. Too many barriers! Once I saw him 
down near the cathedral, walking with two priests. Only then 
I thought I understood his behaviour on a previous meeting. 
The three of us had been in the Cosmopolitan, the rendezvous 
of all ships’ officers in those days, and Dobbeny had remarked 
how little of the Latin atmosphere was to be found in New 
Orleans; compared with the Mediterranean ports, he explained. 
He had been in Malta and Egypt in the army. From that the 
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conversation moved to our experiences in those places. Rem- 
son mentioned Naples,where the Rajah liners used to call. Those 
two glanced at each other briefly. I knew Naples too. I had had 
a trivial adventure there. I spoke of a procession of young girls 
in their black robes, passing along the street and entering a 
nunnery. As the last two, who were older, turned into the arch¬ 
way they glanced back at me and smiled. 1 had been young at 
the time and romantic, and it was a tender memory, no more. 

“But Dobbeny stiffened at once and without looking at me 
he shook his finger in front of his face violently. T don’t believe 
itl I don’t believe itl I don’t believe itP he said as rapidly as 
possible, and he breathed deeply, his face flushing very dark 
indeed. There was an almost desperate passion in his voice. I 
came to the conclusion afterwards that he was convincing him¬ 
self by means of auto-suggestion. Or perhaps he was saying it 
for the benefit of the Recording Angel. And when we parted he 
ignored me absolutely. 

“I didn’t sec much of him after that. I didn’t want to. He 
used to come occasionally over to the Sandoval for Remson, 
and once he had a horse cab waiting. They were going uptown 
to visit somebody. I heard him say to Remson: ‘Anybody going 
our way? We can give ’em a lift.’ Remson said: ‘Spenlove’s going 
ashore,’ and then Dobbeny muttered: ‘We needn’t wait then!’ 
Remson said: ‘Why not?’ and Dobbeny, who didn’t know I was 
in the next cabin, spluttered: ‘Oh, for Gawd’s sake don’t bring 
bim\ He gives me the bloody pipl’ 

“So you see I had no chance of knowing much about Rem- 
son’s adventures of the last evening in New Orleans, even if I 
hadn’t been very agreeably occupied on my own account. I got 
back to Madame Despard’s about midnight.” 

“What were you doing, Mr. Spenlove? I used to visit with 
a school friend in New Orleans, you know. It’s a very romantic 
city. There must have been some sort of attraction to account 
for your attitude towards Madame Despard.” 

“You are right, there was,” admitted Mr. Spenlove. “An 
extraordinarily romantic attraction. But that has nothing to do 
with Remson. He knew r nothing about it. Years had to elapse 
before Remson was ready for any romantic attractions. He 
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refused to come with me to Antoine’s. He would have pre¬ 
served his illusions. But he would never have cared for my 
friends, charming as they were.” 

“You are evasive,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“Only temporarily,” suggested Mr. Spenlove. “Remson is a 
far more interesting person than I am, you know. And this 
was, now I can look back, a critical experience for him. His 
faith in his own judgement, as well as in his own particular 
social pattern, received a blow between the eyes. My own belief 
is, he was never the same again. When I met him in New York 
he was outwardly calm, but the mention of Dobbeny evoked 
some bitter comments on the beastliness of humanity. 

“I was out that evening with my friend Jack Phelan, the 
sharp little fellow lodger I mentioned. I mention him now be¬ 
cause he was already on the way to making his fortune in our 
employ. He had been all sorts of things and knew, as we say, 
all the twenty-one moves. He was small and had twinkling 
shrewd eyes in a face that was alarmingly crooked in expression. 
I doubt if his face was his fortune. But by a sort of paradox his 
rascally appearance worked in his favour with those who dis¬ 
covered that he was honest enough. He was an honest broker, 
I would say, as honest as those to whom he loaned money. He 
suddenly got himself a job as barman on one of our ships. In 
those days a sober barkeep made more money than the captain. 
He could buy his liquor out of bond by the case in Havana or the 
Dutch West Indies and by making twenty drinks out of a bottle 
make seven hundred per cent on his money and have no rent, 
no light, no labour or licence fees to pay, besides getting sub¬ 
stantial tips. Of course some of them overdid it and got booted 
out. Others drank or gambled. Jack Phelan did none of these 
things. He used to run his bar like a military canteen, and I had 
it from him that he knew all about canteens during the Boer 
War. And by the time I knew him he had begun to make loans. 
He tried to loan me money while we were at Madame Des- 
pard’s. I got acquainted with him that way. He heard me make 
a facetious remark about being broke and he followed me down 
the street to the Levee and made the frank offer of assistance. 
And only ten per cent a month. He knew, he said, that my 
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credit was good. I would be good pay. I had quite a time per¬ 
suading him I was only joking, that I didn’t need his assistance. 
I was glad of his friendship and during our life together he let 
me into his confidence to a certain extent. He had made a loan 
to two young octoroons who had a small hand laundry on 
Calliope Street and it was with him and them that I spent my 
last evening in New Orleans. Jack Phelan had contracted a deep 
admiration for my intellectual abilities. To him, a sharp little 
man with a really extensive and peculiar knowledge of the 
world, of credit and finance as well as the tricks of the liquor 
trade, it was simply miraculous to listen to the commonplaces of 
what we call an educated intelligence. He had that reverential 
awe for culture which so many self-made men reveal when they 
become wealthy. He used to show me off to those two lively 
girls, as if I were a performing animal. ‘My friend, he’s pretty 
well posted/ he would say in triumph. It was vanity, of course, 
in both of us, but I hadn’t much chance in those days to be vain, 
so I made the most of it. It was better than putting up with the 
dreary withering disdain of my fellow countrymen of good 
family. 

“I came in about midnight. It was early summer and I went 
to the water cooler in the patio to get a drink. There was a 
light in Madame’s room on a part of the gallery shut off from 
our rooms and as I stood under the naked bulb by the cooler I 
saw her lean over and beckon to me. With the light In her room 
just behind her and in her frothy evening clothes she appeared 
silhouetted as a nude. I was on my guard. I know we sailors are 
supposed to roam the seas bereft of inhibitions, like marine 
monsters, but I had no intention of complicating my life with 
my landlady just then. I was young enough to retreat in good 
order from vampire women. I had ideals of a sort, and they 
never have been those of Jack Ashore. 

“But she beckoned with decision and made a circular gesture 
that indicated I could pass up the stairs at the back of the house # 
and she would let me in. I signalled that I would and made my 
way to the gallery. It was the first time I had been in her part 
of the building. You say you knew New Orleans. Can you recall 
the peculiar odour of the old French Quarter? Have you ever 
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luxuriated in that strange blend of romance, mystery, and 
decay, a sort of distillation of long-dead cultures, French on 
Spanish and African over all? I am sure there were ghosts in 
those houses. I don’t mean the stage figures of Lafittc and 
Beauregard. I think rather of the Creoles who lived out their 
lives in that Quarter, makihg love and going to the opera, 
growing sugar on their plantations and keeping their octoroon 
mistresses in cottages on Tchoupitoulas Street or in charming 
apartments behind the cathedral on Royal or Carondelct. I 
found the key to all this in the odour of Madame Despard’s old 
house on Chartres Street that night. I passed through the rooms 
where smelly conspirators from Central America sat during the 
day, and caught the tang of the confiserie, the sharp tones of 
oyster shells and cheese and gumbo. Then up the stairs I con¬ 
fronted odours more profound than modern American civiliza¬ 
tion, which consists mainly of refrigeration. The timbers of that 
old house gave out musky scents like those of an antique chest 
of drawers. The vast French-polished door of Honduras ma¬ 
hogany that guarded the apartment of Stephanie seemed to me 
to open on a temple of old discarded memories, of which the 
present priestess had no knowledge. 

“She stood beckoning me in and closed the door partially, a 
handsome practical creature, a rose-coloured peignoir, slightly 
dingy, covering her light dress, her feet encased in fur-trimmed 
mules. We were in a room open to the gallery and we went out 
there to chairs and a table set against the matchboard partition 
that usually shut her away from our view. Down below was the 
dark empty patio with its diminutive concrete basin, in which 
a jet of water sometimes played. The bedrooms around the 
gallery revealed here and there strange, virginal-looking masses 
of white gauze, which were mosquito bars suspended over the 
beds. Others were in darkness. 

“She leaned with one large shapely arm on the marble-topped 
table, her chin on her hand. I can remember that marble under 
my hands, sleazy white with grey-black veins, with a sort of 
dirty pallor, as if the Mississippi damp had penetrated the stone. 

“ ‘To-night I see your friend,’ she said. ‘Mr. Remson. I see 
him.’ 
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“‘Oh yes?* I said. ‘Is he in the Quarter this evening? I 
thought he was living over on Lafayette Square/ 

“I was so glad she wasn’t after me that I babbled. You see, 
I was young. My time hadn’t come to be cold-blooded about 
women. And I did have a notion Remson was over on Lafayette 
Square. He had mentioned a house there. 

“She shook her head. 

“ ‘He moved a good while back,’ she said. ‘He took a place 
on Royal Street with that Mr. Dobbeny of the Guiana Line.’ 

“I looked at her calmly. She was, after all, a lot older than I 
was and in that light, with the electric bulb in the room throw¬ 
ing contrasting shadows that revealed the thickness and dryness 
of her skin and the folds of her neck, she looked it. 

“ ‘It’s news to me,’ I said. I wondered why she told me this 
in the middle of the night, and how she knew who Dobbeny 
was and where he worked. She was looking down into the 
darkness of the patio. ‘I see them both to-night,’ she said, ‘in 
Royal Street. They quarrel in the street, outside that house.’ 

“ ‘Outside what house?’I inquired hastily. There were houses 
in Royal Street at that time which had very peculiar reputations. 
‘Oh, you mean where they live?’ 

“ ‘Captain Macedoine’s,’ she said. ‘They have rooms there.’ 

“So she knew our Captain Macedoine. I suppose, in a place 
like New Orleans, everybody knows everybody else’s business. 
In the Quarter at any rate. And Captain Macedoine, who wasn’t 
a captain at all but merely a steward who was known by that 
title in derision, was locally celebrated because he had several 
boafding-houses. All those Creoles had property but no money 
and Macedoine offered cash. I didn’t care for the man. I met 
him years later and never cared for him. He had a daughter— 
but no matter. I shrugged my shoulders. 

“She told me about it. They could not get a cab after the 
opera owing to the rush and they were going, she and her escort, 
to the St. Charles Hotel to meet some friends for supper. They 
walked up Royal in the hope of getting a carriage. Just as they 
passed this house she spoke of, the door flew open and a top 
hat rolled across the sidewalk into the gutter. 

“In the passage a man was struggling, with his arms over his 
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head, to get into an opera cloak. Madame Despard, gating at 
me sombrely, said it looked at first exactly as if he had no head, 
and she stared at the rolling black hat in a sudden access of 
horror, expecting to find a head in it. 

“And then they saw that not only was this man, who was 
Remson, getting into his cloak, but he was tearing himself away 
from Dobbeny, who was holding on to him. They came out 
sideways, in a series of skips, solemnly and incomprehensibly, 
until Madame Despard heard Remson say: 

“ ‘Damn youl Damn you! Let go!’ and Dobbeny said, in a 
frantic whisper: 

“ ‘Now, look here! I can explain!’ 

“They waltzed out sideways and there was a tussle. At the 
back of the hallway she saw the man we called Captain Mace¬ 
doine. He was watching those two, a scowl on his face, unable 
to make head or tail of it. Evidently there had been a fight up¬ 
stairs. At last Remson broke away, snatched up his hat, and 
hurried in great agitation across the street. His white tie was 
under his ear and his face, Madame Despard told me, was ‘like 
chalk’. 

“She and her escort had retreated into a doorway while this 
took place, he in front. He had a pearl-handled revolver in his 
pocket and was prepared to use it. They watched Dobbeny as 
he stood in the doorway gasping, his face heavily flushed, 
gazing after Remson and calling out in a low tense voice: 
‘Come here, you damned fool!’ But Remson had dashed away 
down by the Cabildo, and Dobbeny suddenly closed the door 
without a sound. 

“She asked me what I thought. Had I not better go off and 
see what had become of my friend? What did I suppose? If he 
wandered around the Quarter like that he might get into some 
trouble. And that, she said, giving me a long look, was why 
she had called me up at such an hour. He was my friend, and 
so. ... 

“That was just what I was not so sure about. And with that 
fellow Dobbeny mixed up in it, I was more than ever reluctant 
to expose myself to the inevitable snubs that would follow if 
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I discovered Remson in a humiliating situation. Oh not I shook 
my head. Not Madame Despard was incredulous. She rose and 
so did I. And then we both heard the doorbell ring. It was a 
mechanical affair that whirred sharply and ended with a ping. 
We looked at each other. I said I would answer it. She accom¬ 
panied me down the stairs and stood in the shadows of the 
sitting-room where her Latin-American customers cooked up 
their schemes of conquest or revenge. I went out, and the bell 
whirred and pinged outrageously. All the boarders had keys, 
of course. I opened the door. 

“It was Remson. He was without a hat. I suppose he had 
flung it away eventually. He had tried to restore his appearance 
and had only made himself worse. His collar had softened and 
crumpled. His tie was awful. He came In at once. 

“ ‘Put me up, will you?’ he said, without looking at me. 
‘I don’t want to go to my rooms to-night. Can you put me 
up?’ 

“ ‘Ask Stephanie,’ I said, nodding to where she was standing. 
I added: ‘Of course, old manl’; but he didn’t look at me. He 
was absorbed in himself. I was nothing to him really. 

“He was horribly upset. He had just gone through an experi¬ 
ence, confronted a situation, which destroyed his lifelong trust, 
not in human nature, but in his own class, his own social order, 
his own special kultur. You see, he was and is an essentially 
moral man. He never had the slightest tendency towards the 
sensual. His mind, even if it wasn’t particularly well furnished, 
was clean. And suddenly he had glimpsed what to him was 
simply incredible, intolerable....” 

“Ohl” said Mrs. Colwell, nodding. “Humph.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Spenlove, “we took him in. There 
were two beds in my big room. Remson threw off his clothes 
and crept in under the mosquito net that hung from a hook in 
the ceiling like a tent. He lay there, the back of one hand over 
his eyes, until I put out my light. He didn’t speak a word. He 
left me to put any construction I liked on his unusual behaviour. 

“Next morning, as I was packing, for we were taking the 
New York ship at noon, he made his first remark. He borrowed 
a towel and bathrobe and went to the shower. When he came 
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back he said: ‘Will you get my gear for me, from my digs? In 
Royal Street. Fm all paid up/ 

“I said I would, of course. He gave me a key to his room. 

“When I came back he said nothing at all. He dressed him¬ 
self carefully, packed his bag and went out. To the bank I sup¬ 
pose, to draw out his money. We said good-bye to Madame 
Despard. Remson said to her, in a small tight voice: ‘Sorry about 
last night. Must have had a drop too much. Well... / 

“When he went out to find a cab for our baggage Stephanie 
drew me by the arm into her own part of the house. She said: 
‘That man Dobbenyl Your friend is not the only one who has 
found out something about him.’ I said I didn't wish to discuss 
Remson. I said I wasn't Remson's friend. ‘Not your friend?' 
she said, and stared at me. ‘We just get orders to go home to¬ 
gether, naval orders,' I explained. ‘He has not told me anything 
about himself/ She stared for another moment and shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘You Englishmen are very funny,' she remarked. 
‘Not at all/ I said. 

“ ‘Oh, good-bye!’ she burst out and turned away. We left 
without seeing her again. 

“The five days voyage on the steamer to New York was only 
a busman’s holiday for us. Remson shared a stateroom with me 
but he walked, solitary, on the boat deck or sat in the smoke- 
room thinking. I noticed that because it is one of his characteris¬ 
tics. He never read a book for diversion in his life. Charley 
Mallot, who is a great reader, remarked of it to me. I don't 
mean he avoids reading-matter or strikes a pose of disliking the 
practice. He simply doesn’t read. You’d think he didn’t know 
how to read if you hadn't evidence that he can tell what's on a 
chart or a menu. And he married a girl who cherished a dream 
of writing and actually produced a novel! I saw it. I haven't 
read it, but I saw it, in Rhea Candleby’s apartment on East 
Thirtieth Street. 

“On a voyage that sort of abstinence is almost spectacular. 
There were no sports or amusements provided for passengers 
on those old ships twenty-five years ago. Remson made no 
comment on the row of books in the lid of my trunk. He never 
picked one up to see what it was about. He walked back and 
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forrard alongside the boats for hours. Or he would sit in the 
smokeroom thinking. A young New York woman who had 
come down by train and was returning by sea was at our table 
and she asked me one evening: ‘Say, what’s the matter with your 
friend? Is he dumb? Or do his feet hurt him?’ I said he was all 
right, but he was very shy. 

“In New York we went to a boarding-house on East Eigh¬ 
teenth Street where I had once stayed, and Remson gradually 
relaxed. He became approachable and even volunteered a few 
generalities. We went to the theatre one evening and I took him 
afterward into the Knickerbocker Bar. He asked for a celery 
tonic. The place was crowded and of course, though it now 
sounds improbable, no women. There was plenty of discussion 
about women though. The man on my right was discussing the 
tremendous nudes over the bar. I listened to his comments. 
Then, as Remson and I made our way out, Remson nudged me 
and nodded over his shoulder at a tall soldierly chap with a silk 
hat slightly askew, a camellia in his frock-coat lapel, and wearing 
light gloves. This chap had a long cigarette holder and he had 
his arm around the shoulder of a young fellow with extraor¬ 
dinarily broad shoulders and hips and light blond curly hair. 

“ ‘There’s another of those damned faggots!’ Remson mut¬ 
tered in my ear, and he actually took hold of my arm and 
dragged me out of the place. This was an extraordinary thing 
for Remson. He wasn’t demonstrative. He may shake hands 
with you but he always lets the hand drop. He never touched 
any one, not even a woman. He had a morbid reluctance to 
have any one lay a hand on him. I think he had grown to toler¬ 
ate me because I had no habits of that sort. 

“It took me several moments to discover what he meant. He 
had seen signs which recalled what had happened to him in New 
Orleans. A faggotl Because at first I thought he had been point¬ 
ing out somebody he knew. No, it was the type he suddenly 
recognized. We walked a few blocks in silence. Remson looked 
dejected. Do you think I was having an easy time with him? I 
can assure you my usually sunny disposition was doing double 
shifts while we were in New York. He was attempting the im¬ 
possible. Just at that period of his life Remson was in a bad way. 
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He had been holding himself in for a couple of years while 
serving with us, regarding himself as a broken man profession¬ 
ally. He wasn’t, but it seemed to him that when he was invited 
to resign from the Rajah Line, life held nothing more for him. 
Until he met Dobbeny, who had also got himself cashiered out 
of the Rajah Line, he had had no one to whom he could speak 
as an equal. Most of us had not been in anything like the Rajah 
Line. Those chaps think of themselves as of finer clay, you 
know. Professionally they are cr£me de la crime and they fall 
harder than we do. Remson and Dobbeny had been kings in 
exile. And when Remson was suddenly confronted with that 
horrible situation in New Orleans, when he found that his 
romantic friendship had been mistaken by the other man for a 
response to his own beckonings towards perdition. ... 

“Celery tonic! The night before the Oceanic sailed with us 
on board Remson went off the deep end again—the first time 
since he was ashore with me in Belize. He came home in a 
horse cab in the small hours and I had to get up and go down¬ 
stairs and pay the cabman. Remson had left his pocketbook in 
my care before he went out, and he had been robbed of his 
change in a Sixth Avenue saloon. I had to help him upstairs and 
next morning it was a job to get him ready, with coffee and 
soda water, in time to catch the steamer. He refused to be con¬ 
cerned about the matter. He said he would prefer to miss his 
passage. I asked him what he would do in that case. He glowered 
at me over the cup of strong black coffee I had got him, and 
he said he would go out West and live on the range. 

“ ‘Live on the range?’ I said. ‘You mean, be a cowboy?’ 

“ ‘What I’ve always wanted to do,’ he said. ‘Get away from 
people. I’m so damned sick of people! I don’t want to see them.’ 

“ ‘Oh!’ I said. I let the matter drop until I had got him dressed 
and ready for our trip to the dock. At sea I went back to it. I 
wanted to know how he thought he could live on a range and 
endure solitude. It struck me then as incredible. 

“ ‘Endure it!’ he said, and he raised his eyebrows as if I had 
made an absolutely monstrous suggestion. ‘Oh, I could endure 
it! Much better than I can endure people. I rather like being on 
• my own, you know. I—I prefer it. Very much sol’ 
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“ T don’t sec you living on a range/ I said. ‘Why, what do 
you know about horses?’ 

“ ‘I could spend my life with horses!’ he said and the tone 
he used was almost a whinny. The amusing thing was, he had 
never had anything to do with horses. But he had brooded over 
the problem of existence, like Swift, and had gradually idealized 
horses and ranges as symbols of a perfect existence. This is only 
a theory, of course. Fve met a number of people who nurse the 
same yearning for an equestrian heaven. But how little I 
dreamed that I would see Remson in a place that makes a 
Western range seem a hive of sociable bees. I’m not judging 
him. I know it would be easy to say that he lives down there 
because he couldn’t face what we call life. I’m not so sure. 

“When we reached Devonport I lost him. I mean we were 
on different ships, so I lost him. 1 didn’t see him again for over 
a year.” 

“But didn’t you care? Didn’t you correspond?” complained 
Mrs. Colwell. “It seems so callous—the way you tell it. After 
that experience of his he must have needed a friend.” 

Mr. Spenlove laughed, but not cynically. 

“Callous? And how do you suppose a man like me would get 
on in the world if he weren’t callous? Correspond? I never heard 
of any of our fellows corresponding. We had our own troubles. 
Even when we were friends, we met and parted and met again 
""very much like dogs who know each other. But each of us was 
intent, in those days, on his own affairs, his career, or a wo¬ 
man, or possibly a besetting sin. There were so many chances of 
our becoming nonentities by drifting from job to job, from 
coast to coast, getting older and not at all richer, wasting our 
money on foolish transitory dissipations, and ending up in some 
awful place like Melbourne or Durban or Shanghai, bummers 
and ne’er-do-wells. 

“Yes, we had to be callous if we were going to escape the 
destiny in front of us. We had to disentangle ourselves from 
our drowning companions and strike out on our own. Remson 
interested me, but not enough to adopt him I 

“We parted. Only when we had returned to this company 
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did I hear of him as chief mate on another ship. That was in 
1913 ,1 think, or perhaps 1912. The golden agel For me, any-* 
how. I knew by that time I could never stay in England any 
more, and I had reached what, for me, was as far as I wanted 
to rise. Executive jobs in the office are for the subtle, the pliable 
and the ambitious. So perhaps I wasn’t so callous as I had been. 
I had ceased to fear being dragged along with the rest of the 
tribe of wanderers and undisciplined idealists until I became a 
dingy old failure on a coasting steamer in some God-forsaken 
tropical port. I had seen so many men I knew go that way, it 
took a long time for the fear of it to wear off.” 

“Why didn’t you marry and settle down?” said Mrs. Colwell. 
“It would have given you a stake in the country.” 

“It might, certainly. But I wasn’t tired of life to that extent. 
The remedy”, Mr. Spenlove proceeded, with a faint smile, 
“seems to me worse than the disease! Besides, I had no desire 
to give up my way of life. I was free, and after a while a stake 
in the country seems a trivial exchange for the privilege of being 
entirely unencumbered.” 

“I don’t agree,” Mrs. Colwell said. “Hostages to fortune are 
worth all they cost us.” 

“Well, we are talking about a man who gave hostages to 
fortune,” Mr. Spenlove admitted. “Remson did when he mar¬ 
ried his countess. And you advise me to take chances like thatl 
That would be out of the frying-pan into the fire. More than 
once have I seen my shipmates leap on shore and marry some 
glamorous siren that haunts the coast!” 

“Sailors do marry and make a go of it,” Mrs. Colwell pro¬ 
tested. “What do you want to talk about sirens for?” 

“Because I have seen so many of them lure sailors to destruc¬ 
tion,” insisted Mr. Spenlove. “Remson was a clear case. Paula 
was a siren. When she and Rhea Candleby came on board our 
ship in Havana, there was a light in her eye that challenged 
men. She was about twenty, full of fire and precociously mature. 
And she was a countess. Alone she would have been shy, but 
with the experienced Rhea beside her she gave one the impres¬ 
sion that she was ready for any adventure. 

“I must tell you how I came to be there. I had been trans- 
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ferred to relieve a chief whose wife was seriously ill and who 
had leave to go to England to see her. This was practically my 
first contact with Cecil Remson since we had parted years before. 
When I went up to his room to see him on joining, I hadn’t 
given him a thought for so long that I wondered what he looked 
like. When I saw him in his cabin he looked at me doubtfully 
for a moment and then he smiled very faintly. He got up from 
his desk and shook hands, which brought him back to me with 
a rush. He had and has a way of letting your hand drop at 
once. He doesn’t really want to touch anybody, I sometimes 
imagine. 

“I said: ‘Well, you’re still ploughing the ocean instead of 
riding the ranges.’ 

“For a moment he didn’t understand. Then he said: ‘Beggars 
can’t be choosers.’ 

“Oh, we got on all right, because we knew nothing about 
each other at the time. To me he was just one of these liner 
fellows who had slipped. I had not fallen because I had never 
been very high. Of his life and background at that time, apart 
from the fact that he was a scion of Remson’s Magic Cleanser, 
I knew nothing because Charley Mallot had not then appeared 
on the scene to tell me all about it. But looking back I know 
now that Remson, at that time, was an ascetic, almost an an¬ 
chorite. He lived up there on his own deck and had no com¬ 
munication at all with passengers. He never went ashore except 
in New York, when he hid away in some small hotel uptown. 
Everybody on board considered he was first class to sail with 
because, as Charley Mallot, the chief officer, said to me, ‘he 
never interferes’. He was, said Charley, ‘conspicuous by his 
absence’. He ‘never started shouting’. It turned out Charley 
had suffered under Remson’s predecessor, who had been an 
excitable sort of chap and ‘took the megaphone to bed with 
him’, as Charley expressed it. 

“Ah, Charley 11 was a godsend to Charley because he could 
come down to my cabin on the Alemtejo and unbosom himself. 
My predecessor, the regular chief, was a hater of ‘bridge orna¬ 
ments’, as he called Charley and his brother officers. He got no 
change out of Remson, however, and had to content himself 
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with fantastically malignant innuendoes directed at any un¬ 
fortunate officer who ventured near him. I was familiar with 
that sort of situation. I had been in tramps with such men. I 
sympathized with Charley Mallot, who was a smart officer. He 
is now a smart commander. But it was essential to Charley's 
happiness to have some one he could talk to without having his 
remarks repeated to the crew. As he said, there were some ships 
‘if you opened your mouth the cook knew it five minutes later'. 

“So Charley, when we got to Havana, asked me if I was for 
the beach. I was. I am always for the beach if I have men 1 can 
trust. Remson never went ashore. He never came downstairs, 
Charley told me. His open young face expressed concern over 
this. How did I account for a man hating the beach? Well, he 
didn’t hate it actively. He simply didn't leave the ship, had no 
interest in seeing places or people. 

“I knew what was in Charley's mind as we went ashore. 
There are men whom solitary confinement would send insane 
and drive to suicide by running their heads against a wall. 
Charley is that sort of man. He gets a certain amount of chaff 
from some of our captains like Captain Wensley, for instance, 
upstairs, because he honestly enjoys the social life on a passen¬ 
ger ship.” 

“An extremely sensible attitude, in my opinion,” said Mrs. 
Colwell. “You gave me the impression he was rather a fool.” 

“Perish the thought!” Mr. Spenlove's eyes screwed up in 
amusing retrospect. “Charley a fool? You must have confused 
my fascinated interest in his imagination with the professional 
shipmaster. I told you he is one of our smartest junior captains. 
He enjoys the passengers because he is almost one himself. 
He never tires of the amusements provided, and the slight 
ephemeral contacts suit him perfectly. He delights in the jolly 
company of chaste virgins. You should see him with his banjo 
on his knee, singing a sentimental ballad. He loves to be with 
a bunch of them on shore, visiting ruins and churches, and 
having ice-cream sodas or ginger ale in some respectable estab¬ 
lishment. They think Captain Mallot is simply wonderful, and 
he has a huge correspondence with these charming creatures all 
over the United States. 
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“Of course, while he was chief officer on the Alemtejo under 
Remson he hadn’t begun his career as one of the happiness boys. 
When I appeared for a voyage he generously recognized me as a 
social equal, and away we went to a favourite beer-house of 
mine near the Malecon. The fact that I had been with Captain 
Remson loosened his tongue. The other fact, that Charley him¬ 
self was concentrating on promotion, led him to favour going 
ashore with a respectable ancient like myself. Charley has a 
natural aptitude for what we call office politics. He is instinc¬ 
tively aware of the pattern of behaviour that exists in the minds 
of our august employers. Instinctively he fits into it, as a young 
princeling fits into the ceremonial uniforms made for him. But 
ashore with me Charley was incognito, as it were. His mind 
unburdened itself. I heard a lot about Remson as a brother 
officer saw him. 

“Charley thought he was the best man who ever stood on 
two feet at that time. Charley had an immense respect for the 
prestige of the Naval Reserve and Remson was very like a 
naval officer to Charley. He always spoke in a low tone and 
never spoke at all to any ranks below the second officer, giving 
his orders through Charley. He kept himself in his own quar¬ 
ters and left the social side of the ship to Charley, the purser, 
and the doctor. He lived uptown between voyages in a quiet 
hotel in the West Seventies. He didn't drink, didn’t smoke, 
didn’t gamble. 

“I looked at Charley and he shook his head brightly. He has 
a ruddy freckled face and light red hair, and he has the appear¬ 
ance of being done up every morning, with sandpaper and 
metal polish, by one of his own sailors. 

“ ‘No,’ he said. ‘No women either. I met him once on Broad¬ 
way at Forty-sixth Street. He was alone!’ 

“ ‘Perhaps he was on his wav,’ I suggested. Charley wouldn’t 
have it. ‘Not at all,’ he said. ‘Captain Remson isn’t that sort. If 
you know him as I know him you’d find ii impossible to believe 
he wasn’t absolutely straight. And not only that, he wouldn’t 
be interested.’ 

“ ‘You mean it isn’t a virtue, but a natural phenomenon?’ 

•‘Charley said that was just what he did mean. 
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“ ‘A perfect being/ I said, but Charley wouldn’t admit Cap¬ 
tain Remson was perfect in a sarcastic sense. Oh nol 

“ ‘Well, he can’t have much fun/ I suggested. ‘What does he 
do for amusement, if it isn’t confidential? Hasn’t he any friends? 
I suppose he does a lot of reading.’ 

“ ‘As a matter of fact/ Charley confessed to me, ‘I’ve never 
seen a book in his cabin. The pilot may leave a paper about, but 
that’s all. No, he doesn’t read. And if he plays solitaire I’ve 
never seen him at it. He walks up and down a good part of the 
day and very often at night.’ 

“ ‘Unless he’s committing the Nautical Almanac to memory/ 
I suggested. Charley was a bit puzzled himself. ‘Well/ he said, 
‘it’s all right with me. You never know he’s on the ship. He 
was lively enough in the Rajah Line. There were a lot of fellows 
like him in that company, only they hadn’t been to a swagger 
school like him. And more than once, in Calcutta, he came back 
to the ship blind to the world, full to the guards.’ 

“So Charley had noticed that terrific change in Cecil Rem- 
son’s personal habits. I asked Charley what he thought had 
caused it. ‘You don’t suppose, by any chance, he’s been con¬ 
verted?’ 1 said. ‘He doesn’t spend a lot of time in prayer? Some 
of you fellows go soft at the top, you know. You have heavenly 
hallucinations while at sea.’ 

“Charley blushed, or rather got pinker than usual. Have you 
ever reflected upon the singular existence of a bachelor com¬ 
mander living in solitary grandeur, with absolute power over 
his crew? It seems so perfect, from the crew’s point of view, 
especially from the view of lively young junior officers. Turn 
in when you like, get up when you like, go ashore while the 
ship’s in foreign ports, nobody to consult, and good pay when 
you get home. Dignity, consideration, authority, and the world 
to view! Marvellous! Only, when they get it, strange things 
happen to them. They discover, not new islands of the sea or 
short passages among the archipelagoes, but terrifying things 
about themselves. Those long days, weeks, even months, at sea, 
with nothing to do, no social intercourse and no interior re¬ 
sources of philosophy or imagination! Rather dark fungus beds 
of undisciplined fantasies sprouting in their minds. Some of 
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them read novel after novel and become incapable of dissociat¬ 
ing what has happened to them personally from what they 
have read. It is all mixed up in their minds. We used to have a 
skipper in that London company I was in long ago, who told 
us he had once ridden on horseback from Capetown to the 
sources of the Nilel We had another who believed we were all 
heading for perdition and he would leave tracts about where 
the men would pick them up and read them. He had a har¬ 
monium in the cabin and we could hear him singing hymns to 
the truculent snore and squeak of that horrible instrument. 

“Charley knew all this sort of thing was in my mind when 
I spoke of Remson having perhaps got religion. I didn’t tell 
him, of course, of the way Remson used to punish the drinks 
in the past, because in spite of my experience with him he never 
gave me the impression of being an alcoholic. When he drank 
he did it with methodical precision, and he was so much more 
sane in his cups than most men were as teetotallers there was 
no logic in commenting on an occasional debauch. 

“ ‘No/ said Charley, ‘he’s no sky pilot. I’d call him one of 
the dike.’ 

“That wasn’t half bad on Charley’s part. He recognized the 
peculiar quality of Remson’s character and gave it the only 
name he could think of. Of course in those days ‘6lite’ had no 
sinister significance. To Charley it was a fine conception, and 
had its roots in our use of French in the past to express elegance 
and style. It justified Charley in admiring the captain. He went 
on to tell me that Remson in the old days in the Rajah Line had 
shown a knack of languages. Pick ’em up in no time, Charley 
said. 

“ T knew he has Spanish,’ I said. ‘He’s certainly let out his 
Spanish as if he knew it colloquially.’ 

“‘And German too,’ said Charley. ‘And Bengali for the 
coolies in the Rajah Line. And without book-work either. He 
learned the lingo by ear and using his memory. He has a 
memory like an elephant. Never forgets.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘he must have been disappointed in love. 
What do you say to the idea that he was jilted by a lady of 
title, the daughter of a hundred earls?’ 
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“I fetched the deep pink to Charley’s face again with this. 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘he’s never had any love affairs. His mother 
was a lady of title, I heard once. He don’t say much, but he told 
me he’d never met the woman yet who had enough spirituality 
to make him put her on a pedestal. That’s what he said— 
spirituality.’ ” 

Mrs. Colwell smiled and finished her cherry brandy. She 
smiled because she saw what Mr. Spenlove was leading to— 
the arrival of Paula in a spiritual role. And to her, who had 
known Paula as a girl, as a frantically unhappy girl bride, and 
as a dissatisfied twenty-year-old divorced woman, the idea that 
Paula could appear to a man as a spiritual creature was devasta¬ 
ting. Mrs. Colwell began to rack her brain for pictures of those 
two as she first saw them. There was the day they came to her 
place at St. James, overlooking the Sound, Paula on the defen¬ 
sive and Remson pretending to be thoroughly at ease, yet criti¬ 
cal of American ideas in luxurious living. Yet charming in spite 
of his transatlantic superciliousness and obviously—oh, ob¬ 
viously!—a gentleman. And how he adored Paula! It was comic, 
the way he showed her off, as if Mrs. Colwell hadn’t known 
Paula infinitely better than he ever would! And the way he 
assumed that the house at St. James was nothing compared 
with what he intended to give Paula—in England, of course, 
at some unspecified date, and on what? Granted an ex-countess 
had a right to a suitable setting, on what? 

Mrs. Colwell had known something of young people and their 
coltish habits, and she had been very fond of Paula. She knew 
that a girl who had been through that experience of marriage 
with that De Barathy fellow, Count de Barathy, whom Mrs. 
Colwell had never liked, would overact in this new love affair. 
She had been almost vulgar in her possessiveness when in the 
presence of her Englishman, as though she were a huntress who 
had brought back alive this incomparable specimen. As for 
spirituality, the word opened a door and let in a ray of light on 
Captain Remson’s mental processes at that time, especially since 
he could discuss his ideals with his chief officer. 

But all Mrs. Colwell felt able to say was: “Captain Remson 
was unusual.” 
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“Not in demanding spirituality,” said Mr. Spenlove at once. 

“He was in discovering it in Paula,” retorted Mrs. Colwell 
dryly. “She’d only just come back from a Paris divorce and she 
was beginning to run with a rather fast set. She was in a des¬ 
perate mood. She wanted to do all kinds of crazy things. She 
was artistic. It was the artistic craze that took her into Rhea 
Candleby’s orbit. I can’t help wondering what Captain Rem- 
son meant by spirituality if he found it in Paula.” 

“I can tell you what he meant,” Mr. Spenlove remarked. 
“He meant he wanted inspiration. He wanted a woman who 
would provide him with an ideal. When he told Charley Mallot 
he was looking for spirituality he hadn’t met Paula in the flesh. 
Don’t forget that. The only thing we are certain of is that he 
was living an unusually repressed and chaste life at the time 
and his remarks to the admiring Charley were a sort of sublima¬ 
tion of a genteel sailor’s vague ideal of a soul mate. As for the 
divorce, I was going to say you don’t know Paula. But of course 
you do. I only want to point out that Paula made enormous 
capital out of that Paris business. It threw a glamour over her 
whole personality. I can speak with a certain amount of 
authority because not long afterwards I came into touch with 
them. Remson’s chief engineer went home to see his sick wife 
in England, and I was his relief on the Alemtejo. That was how 
I became Charley Mallot’s bosom friend, the repository of his 
admiring reflections on the subject of Captain Remson. And 
that is how I became acquainted with Rhea Candleby and her 
friend Countess de Barathy.” 
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Mr. Spenlove paused impressively. He was in a curious mood 
of self-derision as he recalled that time when the Alemtejo was 
in Havana Harbour before the war and those two girls came 
on board. He had a good memory for his own past, and he 
never deluded himself with the notion that he had always been 
the sage philosopher he was now. The only cause for congratu¬ 
lations was that he had always been lucky. All his life his guar¬ 
dian angel had been on duty. He liked to think of that angel as 
having a sense of humour and deriving amusement from the 
narrow escapes of his prot£g6. There had even been times when 
the guardian-angel theory was inadequate and Mr. Spenlove 
then compared himself to a blind cripple with a tapping stick 
and a crutch whom a highly intelligent dog led safely through 
a world of careless maniacs. The escapes he had hadl He had 
no intention of bothering Mrs. Colwell with his own personal 
affairs or of arousing her curiosity; but if she only knew how 
often he had been saved from a designing woman by a lucky 
accident! Ir had not been nearly so easy as he had described it, 
his own safe departure from Stephanie Despard’s house in New 
Orleans. But he was justified because Remson was the theme. 
Remson, Mrs. Colwell said, was a gentleman, and she wanted 
to know what had happened to him before and after his mar¬ 
riage with Paula. Now Mr. Spenlove was refreshing his memory 
concerning that time in Havana, he felt sheepish because when 
he first met those two he had been carried away by the notion 
that he had reached a crisis and might make a momentous deci¬ 
sion about Rhea Candleby. And he was wondering, moreover, 
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whether Mrs. Colwell might not be embarrassed when she knew 
how Rhea had captured his imagination at the start. Mrs. Col¬ 
well seemed to think Rhea had been what they called a twirp 
in Greenwich Village, a mere pickup and a snob who was 
making the most of having a countess for a chum. The trouble 
with Mr. Spenlove was, he knew that he had been bewitched 
to a certain extent himself. No other word could describe the 
state of his middle-class instincts when those two girls spoke 
to him on the promenade deck that morning in Havana, so 
long ago. Rhea Candleby had gazed at him over the head of her 
Pekinese with magnetic eyes that were arched by narrow and 
prolonged brows. She spoke to him in a low, husky contralto 
and smiled as though she were an odalisque offering herself to 
a vizier. He remembered! And he remembered also the bracing 
shock of the awakening, when he understood they were merely 
looking for the captain, to get something out of him. He sat 
for a moment, smiling at his own white buckskin shoes, spread¬ 
ing out his broad-ended hairy fingers, with their flat nails, on 
the arms of his chair. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “that was how it w r as. In Havana they 
came on board-” 

“Mr. Spenlove,” said Mrs. Colwell, “I believe you were in 
love with Rhea Candleby.” 

“I admit a temporary aberration,” he said. “I was carried 
away by romantic imaginings. I saw myself miraculously in¬ 
stalled on shore with Rhea. I thought of her, in my simple 
fashion, as one of the aristocrats living on Fifth Avenue. You 
smile, yet Rhea had something in her style, something in her 
short nose and small features like an intaglio, something in the 
way she managed to appear imposing in spite of her five feet 
five inches, that I associated somehow with American breed- 

“You were quite mistaken,” said Mrs. Colwell. “Rhea 
Candleby was nobody, nobody at all.” 

“I see that now,” Mr. Spenlove said quietly. “I don’t mean 
I understand how you arrive at such judgements. I merely know 
the judgements exist in America and are universally recognized. 
But at the time she was real to me. She and Paula were smart 
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women. They would have attracted no attention on a Cunarder, 
but on the Alemtejo in 1914 they were remarkable. In those 
days we had as passengers mostly provincial folk who talked 
about American-plan travel, and asked for a large number of 
teaspoons and enjoyed having their meals served to them in 
small oval dishes. They concentrated on their meals and the 
meal of meals was a porterhouse steak like a chair cushion, and 
apple pie with American cheese, washed down with large cups 
of a beverage they called either Mocha or Cahfee. They reached 
for the toothpicks and made rich sounds on leaving the table. 
They wore curiously curved shoes with pear-shaped toecaps, 
and they had their necks shaved. So, when two attractive girls 
with real jewellery and European clothes stopped me on the 
promenade deck and prettily begged my permission to have 
their darling little dog with them in their cabin, I was carried 
awayl I gave them permission, though it had nothing to do 
with me. 

“I think it was their discovery that my permission had no 
value that made them remember me. Otherwise I should have 
been just one of the men in uniform. They had come on board 
a few minutes before I met them. The problem of the dog was 
on their minds. The steward who had taken them to their cabin 
had said all dogs had to be put in charge of the butcher. 
Couldn’t they keep Ting Tang? I lost sight of them then, and 
when I went ashore with Charley Mallot that night I thought 
of them and imagined how much pleasanter it would have been 
if they had been my companions. Even then I knew Havana 
and would have enjoyed doing the town with them. 

“But Charley began to talk about them as soon as we were 
in our favourite bar. The mate of a ship is busy enough in port, 
but Charley is one of those fellows whose minds absorb all the 
rumours floating in the air around them. 

“ ‘Do you know we’ve got a countess on board?’ he said, and 
described the two girls I had spoken to. ‘Good lookers, my boyl 
The head waiter’s putting them at my table.’ 

“ ‘Are you going to have the Pekinese at your table too?’ I 
said. He waved his hand jovially. 

“ ‘In my cabin,’ he said. ‘I love Pekes. I told them I’d be only 
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too pleased/ He winked at me. ‘Good way to get ’em to pay 
me a visit, eh?* 

“I didn’t say anything to that because I was annoyed with 
myself for not thinking of it first. Charley’s company, his harm¬ 
less gallantry, his eager delight in having girls, any kind of girls, 
near him on the ship, was not as delightful as usual. It looked as 
if I’d missed my cue when Rhea Candleby spoke to me. I saw a 
chance of exercising my philosophy. 

“That’s all we know of the picture at any time. I saw Charley 
getting tremendously thick with those two girls, one of them a 
countess, while I was left out of the running. But it wasn’t that 
way. Charley, for instance, always had something that protected 
him from women. Behind his jolly interest in pretty girls and 
social graces there is a blank. It is a fa9ade. Charley is married 
and entirely faithful. He sails about the seas a gallant mariner, 
but at heart he is intensely domesticated. It is no exaggeration 
to say Charley leaves his heart and soul at home when he goes 
to sea. He is then merely an expert shipmaster and drawing¬ 
room entertainer. He hates to be alone, that’s all. He dreads, 
without ever defining it, the loneliness of command. 

“And next morning, while we were still in Havana loading 
for New York, I was up early and took a walk along the front 
for a constitutional. After a few days of ship life, Mrs. Colwell, 
the contemplation of the schooners moored to the dock wall, 
and the market women selling fruit and chickens in the early 
morning sun, is restorative. Those women and girls, in their 
extraordinary clothes which are usually hitched up behind for 
convenience in getting in and out of boats and carts, seem to 
me to be part of the eternal order of nature. They are as natural 
as their hens, and look very much like them. They are a change 
you may say, from passengers. There are the same sort of people 
where I live in the country. One has a sense of repose in their 
company. I think the secret is they are not trying to be something 
else. To them the great bows of my ship, towering above their 
dock wall, are a natural phenomenon and excite neither envy 
nor wonder. And unless I want a chicken or some vegetables 
they do not pay any attention to me. 

“When I returned I had to pass from the gangway along 
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the upper deck and at once I was back in our world. Some one 
paid attention to me. Rhea and Paula, in elaborate ndglig6es, 
were breakfasting at a table over which a steward was bending 
with a coffee-pot. They examined me critically and Rhea smiled 
as she had smiled the evening before. The Pekinese, Ting Tang, 
lay under her chair. When the steward hurried away I went up 
to them. I said they were up early. Rhea glanced at Paula with 
amusement. She informed me that they had not yet been to 
bed. They had come on board at dawn, she said. They had been 
to a cabaret, far out of the city, with a friend. 

“I took a seat and began to converse. I had the idea they 
wanted this but how I knew it I cannot explain. Glances, swift 
speech as 1 approached, and the smile Rhea gave me. I knew it, 
but I was very much in the dark as to why they wished to talk 
to me. I mentioned Ting Tang. He was still enjoying the sweets 
of liberty, I observed. 

“ ‘We told the steward the captain said it was all right/ Rhea 
said, ‘and one of the officers was very sweet about it/ 

“ ‘That was very unusual for Captain Remson/ I remarked. 
She cocked her ear. 

“ ‘What name? Remson? Is that his name? Is he nice? We let 
on we'd asked him. We thought you were the captain/ 

“That was about Rhea’s line to a stranger, and 1 let it pass. 
Paula did not say a word. I watched her picking daintily at the 
toast and fish, and I saw Rhea’s little finger stick out as she 
raised her coffee cup.” 

“There you arel” said Mrs. Colwell and laughed lightly, as if 
to herself. 

“Oh, I grant you, I grant youl” Mr. Spenlove agreed hastily. 
“But to a man such things, when he is interested in a woman, 
don’t matter much. Not to me. When I rose to go away Rhea 
made a gesture for me to stay. She glanced again at Paula, who 
gave her a brief dark glance and then gazed away towards the 
Cabafla fortress.” 

“ ‘You’ll be wanting to have some sleep/ I said, and she 
retorted that they proposed to sleep all the way to New York. 

“ ‘We came down three weeks ago/ she said in explanation. 
She didn’t look as if she had been up all night. There was a 
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sort of dewy freshness about Rhea, Paula was younger, yet she 
had shadows under her eyes and she rarely smiled. She seemed 
extremely preoccupied. I got up with decision, I had to go down 
to my work. Rhea looked at me. 

“ ‘We’d like to see the engines after a while/ she said. I was 
amazed at this. 

“ ‘I wouldn’t think you’d be interested in machinery/ I said. 

“ ‘Well anyway, we would/ she said. ‘Promise?’ 

“I went down mystified. I was rather pleased too. I didn’t see 
much of passengers in those days, for I have described them to 
you. I went down, and we were at sea before I had time to think 
of smart young women who wanted to see engines. 

“Charley Mallot brought them down a couple of days later. 
He led them to my cabin in the working alleyway and left them 
with me. They sat down on the settee and gazed around, and as 
I hunted for some cotton gloves and wondered how they were 
going to get downstairs with their high heels, I heard Rhea say 
to Paula: ‘I wonder if he’s going to be shocked, because I want 
to smoke a cigarette.’ 

“I don’t know that I was shocked exactly. We were not used 
to women smoking very much, but it depended on the kind of 
women. Our wives and daughters, if we had them, did not. Our 
lights of love in foreign seaports, especially Mediterranean 
places, had smoked for a generation. Rhea took a box of Eng¬ 
lish cigarettes from her bag. I gave her a match. She said, as she 
blew out the smoke: ‘This is partly what we came down for. The 
chief officer doesn’t approve of girls smoking.’ 

“ ‘What makes you think I do?’ I asked her. She was as cool 
as you please. 

“ ‘Oh, telepathy/ she said. ‘We’re mind readers, Paula and I. 
I’m Rhea Candleby. This is the Countess de Barathy, but she’s 
American of course. And we’re in a mighty awkward fix.’ 

“I looked at them and said nothing. I put the gloves and rags 
on my desk and sat down to listen to what Rhea had to say. 
Their clothes were, even to my eye, impressively expensive and 
Rhea was wearing a brooch that was worth a lot of money. I 
waited and Rhea smoked a little in silence. 

“ ‘My name is Spenlove /1 told her at last. ‘Is there anything 
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I can do? Are you in any trouble, for instance?* I closed my 
door tight, 

“ ‘It’s like this/ she said, and it was obvious she was deputed 
to explain. ‘It's like this. We’ve been down in Havana as guests 
of a friend of mine and we’ve been hitting it up lately. We played 
the ponies and didn’t have too much luck. My friend’s gone 
south, see, on business. He’s a big oil man. Well, we had the 
rottenest luck last night at the casino. Cleaned out. It’s a fact, we 
haven’t a cent. Could you cash a cheque till we get to New York? 
It’s just a jam we’re in. We’ve got to have some money to give 
the stewards, and we can’t walk to the apartment. You see, my 
friend, he’s sort of out of reach just at present, travelling to oil 
properties, and it’s a bit awkward.’ 

“Well, I sat for a while looking at them. 1 had all sorts of 
exciting thoughts. They were so obviously the sort of girls a 
big oil man would have under his protection and they were also 
obviously in a wretched situation. Rhea looked down at the 
floor, while Paula, sitting well away from her, stared at a 
calendar on the wall as if she were trying to make out the 
date. 

“But all the same I hadn’t reached my age—I was about 
thirty-six then—without developing some sort of protective 
armour for my bank roll. You may say I was romantic, or that 
I didn’t know my own mind. Whether Rhea, being an experi¬ 
enced woman, knew it or not, I felt thrilled and flattered at 
being selected to help them. Still I couldn’t afford to be made 
a fool of. 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it’s a bit awkward. But what made you think 
of me particularly? I’m not the only pebble on the beach. 
Couldn’t you send a radio to New York?’ 

“ ‘That’s just it.’ Rhea laid her hand on my knee and leaned 
close. ‘We can’t. I told you—you understand, don’t you?—my 
friend’s down in South America, so I’ve got nobody I could 
turn to just now. And Paula’s divorced. She got a divorce from 
the count in Paris six months ago, and he isn’t very regular send¬ 
ing the alimony. Three months now since she had a draft. It’s 
probably at the apartment now, I expect, but it’s all locked up 
and we’ve got to get to New York. Oh, it’s a dumb thing to 
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have happen, I know. I was fit to be tied last night when that 
damn wheel took my last tenP 

“She looked as if she was going to cry with vexation. She 
made a gesture of despair. Paula looked suddenly at me. 

“ ‘We’re not gold-diggers, you know/ she said in a high, 
hard, well-bred voice. They were the first words I had heard 
from her. 

“ T am sure of that/ I said. ‘The only thing is, Fll have to 
get the purser to let me have the money and he will have to 
mention it to the captain as a matter of routine. Unless you 
want a lot... / 

“ ‘Oh, fifty dollars would be enough, I guess.’ 

“I had fifty dollars, it happened, and I turned to unlock a 
drawer. I took out five ten-dollar bills and I was passing them 
to Rhea when the door opened quietly and Captain Remson 
stood looking in. 

“It was such an unusual scene that he stood stock still for a 
moment. He had come to speak to me about a professional 
matter. He was the master of the ship, and he had every right to 
know it if I was giving money to a lady passenger. But he stood 
still and looked at me. I opened the door for him to enter and 
closed it behind him. I put the money into Rhea’s hand and 
then 1 explained briefly what was going on. I could see we 
would have to let him in on it and the sooner he knew the 
truth the better. 

“Remson sat down on my bed-place and listened while Rhea 
thrust the bills deep down into the bag hanging from a chain 
on her arm. When I introduced them by name he shook hands 
with them and Paula’s hand was held for a moment. They 
looked at each other for another moment. Remson apparently 
dissociated Paula from the money. He glanced at me. 

“ ‘It’s jolly decent of you/ he said. ‘I’d have done the same 
in your place. Er—you ladies might like to come up to my 
cabin for tea this afternoon?’ 

“‘I’d love it!’ said Rhea. 

“ ‘You come too, Chief?’ he said. 

“I suppose I agreed. I was so astonished that I don’t recall 
what I said. What had happened in that short time to change 
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the world? I had felt a fool at the first sight of Rcmson gazing 
down on my fist holding the money. He had invited us all up 
to tea. He was extremely sparing in his contacts, you know. If 
I went up to ask him a professional question, he would not wait 
for me to enter his cabin. He would come to the door and step 
outside, holding the handle. As for passengers, ask Charley. 
Charley assured me that all the while he had been on the Alem- 
tejo Remson had never invited any sort of passenger upstairs. 
If the fellow was an important guest of the management, Rem¬ 
son would come down to the saloon and dine in full-dress 
uniform, shirt front like a board, and an expression on his face 
very much as if he were an admiral entertaining some savage 
chieftain. It was, Charley said, like a mask he put on, a profes¬ 
sional disguise. And he didn't drink at the table. Polite refusal, 
no matter how insistent the wealthy and important passenger 
might be. Charley had heard of a man from the Far West who 
had fantastic notions about sailors being roaring blades, and 
who had declared to other passengers in the bar that the cap¬ 
tain was a goddam sissy who thought himself too damn big to 
be sociable. 

“And here we were being invited to teal And when the girls 
made a move to go, he asked Rhea: ‘Sure you'll be all right 
now? We can’t have you worrying, you know/ He escorted 
them as far as the first steward he met and returned to my 
cabin. 

“ ‘I suppose they’re quite all right,’ he said as he closed the 
door. ‘I mean socially.’ 

“ ‘I think so,’ I said. C I don’t want to lose my fifty dollars. 
What do you think of the countess?’ 

“ ‘She’s the one I’m interested in,’ he said quietly. ‘The pur¬ 
ser told me the other one is her companion. I think he knows 
her people are all right. Don’t forget to come up.’ 

“I had no intention of forgetting. Quite apart from my 
curiosity as to what he was up to, I thought Rhea was worth 
cultivating. When she spoke of her friend, a big oil man, my 
imagination was stirred. The private lives of those who rule us 
are always interesting. We used to revel in memoirs of royalty 
and the indiscretions of grand duchesses. Who cares for that 



now? Big oil men, big bread men, wheat kings, emperors of 
matches and czars of retailing are our meat now. We want to 
make sure they are of the same clay as ourselves,” 

“Prurient curiosity, in my opinion,” said Mrs. Colwell. “I 
can’t imagine you muckraking, Mr. Spenlovc.” 

“Not in public,” Mr. Spenlove admitted. “But in privatel 
Would you deprive us workers of the world a logical substitute 
for the backstairs gossip of the old palaces? We have had a 
wonderful time lately-” 

“I know you have!” Mrs. Colwell looked a little grim. “I 
suppose you mean that Washington business. A big oil man 
... I wonder. . ..” 

“Oh, he ran away later and died in exile. He was made a 
martyr. But at the time a big oil man was almost as sacred as a 
Habsburg.” 

“They don’t all have mistresses and run away,” Mrs. Colwell 
pointed out. “I remember now. That was probably Joe Buck¬ 
ingham. He was framed.” 

“Yes, Buckingham was the name, now you mention it. 
Framed? Possibly. I am always incredulous when I hear of such 
things. As a human sacrifice Mr. Buckingham, who had two of 
our suites thrown into one when he came North on the Alem- 
tejo, was hard to believe in. But no matter. My prurient curi¬ 
osity was attracted by the prospect of knowing a big oil man’s 
mistress while he was concession-hunting in South America.” 

“I didn’t know he knew Rhea Candleby.” 

“I’m telling you about it. I knew you didn’t when you spoke 
of Rhea as if she was a harpy leading Paula into bad company. 
And Rhea had her own perplexities, I found. It wasn’t a bed of 
roses, being taken care of by Mr. Buckingham. He had eccen¬ 
tricities.” 

“He was a white man!” said Mrs. Colwell definitely. “I have 
heard my brother-in-law remark that Joe was a tragic figure, 
living over there in Portugal. A man of his ability, too! And as 
clean as a hound’s tooth, as my brother-in-law put it. It was a 
crime to let them railroad him out of the country!” 

“I am afraid Rhea had another story, Mrs. Colwell,” said 
Mr. Spenlove pensively. “I saw a lot of Rhea after Captain 
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Remson was married. There’s something ominous in that phrase 
you used just now—as clean as a hound’s tooth... wolves have 
remarkably clean teethl Well, Rhea never set up as a saint, and 
I’m willing to do Mr. Buckingham justice; he left Rhea com¬ 
fortably off, though even that was unintentional—yes! uninten¬ 
tional!” Mr. Spenlove laughed suddenly almost a shout, as he 
remembered that incident, while Mrs. Colwell, who disliked 
hearing the rich made fun of, contemplated the etching of Mr. 
Spenlove’s place in the country. 

‘Til tell you about that later,” Mr. Spenlove went on. “We 
had tea. We sat up there in Remson’s cabin, with the door open 
on his private deck walk and with his servant handing round 
little sandwiches and cakes. There was a pause when Rhea 
smiled and asked Captain Remson if she could have a cigarette. 
He took it very well. He didn’t smoke himself, of course, but 
he held out a lighted match. She said she’d light it herself. She 
took out a tiny bottle and put a drop of some perfume on the 
cigarette and then she brought out a gold matchbox and lit up.” 

“Disgusting habit!” Mrs. Colwell made a face. 

“Remson thought so too; but in a way I think he was glad, 
for it formed a background against which Paula shone like a 
saint. You smile; but Remson’s ideas were no more fantastic 
than most sailors’. He had none of my unwholesome interest 
in girls like Rhea, for instance. I can see now, though I was 
only half aware of it then, Paula sitting against the dark polished 
mahogany panelling of Remson’s cabin, very young-looking, 
yet sophisticated, and what I would call finished. She had tone 
as well as chic. Even in those dreadful styles of 1914 she had 
chic in what the Parisians called a modile Amiricain. Rhea had 
extremely expensive clothes, but she relied on her own sensuous 
personality for her appeal. 

“Paula was the only human being in the room for Remson. 
She was a countess, too, in just the right way. She was a countess 
without any count! And I could see, as I went down to my own 
cabin, that she and Remson had no wish to be disturbed. 

“I had dinner in my cabin, as usual. On our way home, 
coming up to New York, we have a lot of bothersome forms 
to fill up. But around nine o’clock I went up for a breath of 
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fresh air. The passengers were gathered in the music-room 
watching a conjuror who had volunteered a show. As I came 
round into the sheltered deck on the lee side, where it was dark, 
I saw Rhea in her deck-chair, alone. 

“I sat down. I was surprised. I rather expected her, now she 
had solved her financial problems, to have a good time. I asked 
her if Paula had gone to bed already. Rhea gave a husky chuckle 
in the darkness. 

“ ‘No, not yet!’ she giggled, and then: ‘Oh, I get you! No, 
she’s upstairs.’ She giggled again. ‘Oh, I guess it’s all right. I 
suppose you know, those two—they’ve clicked.’ She looked 
hard at me. I was beginning to understand Rhea had had some 
wine at dinner. ‘I thought you meant something else, honest I 
did,’ she said and I could hear her laughing gently. 

“Why was she laughing? Well, I thought it was the sight of 
Remson falling into the toils. It was the thought that he re¬ 
garded Paula as somethipg unique and almost superhuman. He 
showed it even then. Now I know she had other reasons for 
chuckling. At my suggestion Rhea and I went to the palm court, 
which had no palms, but which was secluded and adjacent to 
the smoke-room. Do you know, Mrs. Colwell, that in those days 
it was unheard of for either a woman or a chief engineer to go 
into the smoke-room? The idea was that no lady was safe there, 
and an engineer would of course get drunk. The Alemtejo was 
an up-to-date ship, so we adjourned to the palm court without 
dishonour. 

“Rhea, with a glass of kummcl and a cigarette loaded with 
her perfume, was calmly happy. She told me what was going 
on upstairs. I told her it was a most astonishing thing because 
Captain Remson had never had anything to do with passengers, 
especially women. Rhea shrugged and drew in a deep charge of 
her peculiar consolation. 

“‘That’s easy,’ she said. ‘They’re the ones that fall the 
hardestl’ Paula had said to her when they were dressing for 
dinner: ‘I don’t care; he’s a man!’ Rhea had said: ‘Well for cry¬ 
ing out loud, darling, what did you suppose he was?’ And 
Paula had said she knew he wasn’t one of these fashionable 
parasites, anyhow. 
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“ ‘You know/ Rhea told me after a pull at the ktimmel, 
‘Paula thinks I have no sentiment. She’s wrong. Fve got lots 
of sentiment and I think Captain Remson’s a swell man. Only 
it’s kind of funny, when you think how she told me, less’n six 
months ago, never, never again, no, not for her! Well then! 
What’s that you say? Ship flirtation? No, they’ve clicked, I tell 
you. I knowthe signs. It isn’t one of these ship flirtations. Oh no!’ 

“Oh, I liked Rhea! This curious coarseness of hers was a 
reaction against Paula’s social airs. Rhea was not a bit like that 
on shore, or when she hadn’t had a few drinks. She was excited. 
She had Paula with her, and they were sharing an apartment 
together because Paula’s parents lived in the country, and it 
was important to Rhea that Paula came to no harm. As a matter 
of fact Rhea believed, by the time we reached New York, that 
she had ‘brought them together’. She had had a lot of influence 
over Paula since they had met in Paris when Paula was getting 
her divorce. She had slipped into a special intimacy, and her 
artistic friends in Chelsea and Washington Square had cap¬ 
tured Paula’s imagination. Paula saw herself in that setting. 
She had started feverishly to write on the ship coming back from 
Paris, and the result had been the novel you spoke of. Rhea 
made it quite clear to me that Paula was ‘very intellectual’, as 
she called it. There was the novel, actually printed and pub¬ 
lished, to prove it. Rhea was from Paterson, New Jersey, and 
a trifle suburban in her ideas. She read very little herself, but 
she had Paula’s novel prominently displayed on an occasional 
table. She gave you the impression, not only that of course all 
her friends wrote novels over the week-end for fun, but that 
she was half afraid the book would explode in her hands if she 
didn’t handle it carefully. She was funny about it. She was the 
raw material out of which the modern woman has been fash¬ 
ioned, the woman who has made Freud famous and who dis¬ 
cusses everything without knowing very much about anything, 
and who reminds me of those creatures one sees in marine 
museums, prehensile organisms that fold themselves around an 
object without any conscious knowledge of what it is, and ab¬ 
sorb it, and make it part of themselves. 

“So she had absorbed the image of Paula she conceived in 
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Paris, The real Paula was unknown to Rhea, I think, though I 
never knew much about that girl myself. All I saw was the 
somewhat waxen dummy Rhea exhibited when she got on the 
subject of Paula. It was no more the real Paula than Charley 
Mallott’s wonderful skipper was the real Remson.” 

“What was the real Remson?” asked Mrs. Colwell. “I don't 
see him at all in what you tell me. He isn’t a bit like the Captain 
Remson I knew when he was married to Paula.” 

“I know that. This was a case in which two people, who 
knew nothing about each other, who were not even acquainted, 
you might say, became momentarily infatuated or hypnotized, 
and who married before they recovered consciousness. And 
they might have remained married if it had not been for the 
war. Remson imagined it was his fault and therefore he could 
not withdraw. Paula was scared of another failure on her hands. 
Paula was that very common phenomenon, a woman who had 
no sense at all about marriage. She had rushed into marriage 
with that Frenchman, and Rhea told me, in her own picturesque 
way, that the Frog wasn’t to be blamed because Paula didn’t 
know anything.” 

“That’s perfectly true, even if it was horrible of Rhea 
Candleby,” said Mrs. Colwell, nodding without looking up. 
“Paula wasn’t a practical wife. She thought marriages were 
mystical unions. When she was a girl she had rages for famous 
men. She used to write to them; absurd letters.” 

“It’s very interesting to know that,” said Mr. Spenlove. “A 
French count, then Remson, and now—an artist, you said? I 
suppose that’s a form of ascending effort. She seeks the perfect 
union. It is like trying key after key in a lock. At last, we sup¬ 
pose, a key fits; it turns; the door swings wide upon the earthly 
paradise. It must be a fascinating hobby. And the thrill of 
launching out, by writing letters to famous men. Did she offer 
herself? Or what?” 

“It was a girl’s romantic imagination, nothing more,” said 
Mrs. Colwell severely. “Paula was innocent.” 

“No doubt. But in my position I see those romantic notions 
translated into action so frequently during a voyage that I’m 
not sure innocence is the right word.” 
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“Mr. Spenlove, like most bachelors, you think you know a 
lot about women. You know nothing, really!” 

“I sometimes think so myself,” said Mr. Spenlove, ruminat¬ 
ing. He was never piqued when women told him he knew 
nothing about them. It was by humility that he added to his 
knowledge. His was the intense devotion to truth of the stpdent 
of natural selection. “Yes, before the vast uncharted reaches of 
a woman’s soul I feel that we are only on the threshold. You 
remember Immanuel Kant’s remark when he contemplated the 
starry heavens, the Milky Way, the glittering orbs in their mys¬ 
terious processions, the galaxies in the infinite depths of 
space.. ..” 

“Go on with Captain Remson,” said Mrs. Colwell. “Did you 
see anything of them during their marriage?” 

“Heavens, no! Remson wouldn’t have permitted anything 
like that. I would never have seen or heard anything if it hadn’t 
been for Rhea, who invited me to her apartment. You see, I was 
only on the Alemtejo for one trip and I was ashore for a week 
or two waiting for my own ship. Remson was at sea when I 
went up to East Thirtieth Street. 

“I had received a nice little note from Rhea, on glossy, 
heliotrope-coloured paper with her address embossed in blue, 
thanking me for my kindness and enclosing a cheque on the 
Corn Exchange. Wouldn’t I come up and see her? There was a 
perfume on the envelope, the same as she put on her cigarettes. 
Altogether a kind, genuine and somewhat blowzy personality, 
I imagined. And honest! It gave me a thrill to discover she had 
paid me back.” 

“It was very clever of her,” said Mrs. Colwell. “She got 
more than that out of you, I expect. And anyway, I don’t sup¬ 
pose it was her money.” 

“No, it was Paula’s,” said Mr. Spenlove unexpectedly. “Or 
Paula’s husband’s perhaps. Rhea had no money. It was a curious 
situation. I heard about it when I reached her apartment.” 

“I thought you said she was with Joe Buckingham,” said 
Mrs. Colwell. 

“Yes. But he had his own peculiar ways in these matters. 
Rhea gave me a drink and we went out to dinner. Then we 
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went back to her apartment. Mr. Buckingham hadn’t come back 
to New York. Rhea did not give me the impression of being 
very happily situated in spite of the luxurious surroundings. 
The apartment was in an old building and rather dark; it was 
made darker by heavy drapes and dark furniture, red wallpaper 
and too many old, smoke-darkened oil paintings. Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham referred to them in his will as his old masters, but he didn’t 
mention his old mistress. It was congested with furniture except 
a small side room, which had only a sofa and a low table. Tre¬ 
mendous dark red curtains on a brass tube hung before the 
folding doors that cut off the rest of the apartment. From 
between these the coloured maid would appear, as if she had 
been backstage and was about to address the house. The whole 
place had an air of overstuffed, Victorian wickedness. It was 
what I would imagine some of those old discreet establishments 
to have been where the demi-monde entertained statesmen and 
generals incognito. I was oppressed by this and said something 
about it. I said I wondered she didn’t have a more cheerful 
place. Why did she live there, anyway? 

“She said: Tve got to live here. I haven’t any choice in the 
matter. My friend makes all the arrangements.’ 

“And gradually I learned that her friend, though it was a 
strange name to give such a person, had certain idiosyncrasies. 
I suppose you don’t know anything of this side of Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham’s life.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Colwell in a hard voice. “Poor Joe’s gone. 
They say you ought to speak only good of the dead.” 

“This is neither good nor evil,” said Mr. Spenlove. “It’s 
merely peculiar. He had taken a fancy to Rhea and made her 
what he called a proposition. She told me about their romantic 
first meeting. He leased an apartment for her, furniture com¬ 
plete, and he paid all her bills. He had an account at a livery 
stable so that she had a carriage when she wanted one. And he 
bought her a trip to Havana, paying all expenses in a most 
generous way. But he wouldn’t give her any money. She told 
me so that evening. She said: "You’ll think I’m crazy, but honest, 
I haven’t a cent. I had to borrow that fifty from Paula. God 
knows when she’ll get it back.’ I asked her what was the idea, 
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and she said: ‘It’s his way. He was very poor when he was young, 
had to dig for every cent, and he says he’s seen so many girls 
fling money away he can’t bring himself to part with cash. He 
spent far more than he need, too.’ And she laughed and looked 
at me to make sure I understood. 

“I wasn’t sure I did. 1 had heard of birds in a gilded cage, 
but I had never met any one so very restricted as that. Rhea’s 
jewellery was very good. She showed me some of it. I can re¬ 
member now her coming from behind the heavy curtains with 
a box in her hand and sitting down with it near me and then 
leaning forward to speak. The corners of her mouth were 
drawn down and she blinked several times in a way she had 
when she was under a strong emotion. You remember her?” 

“Oh, very slightly. 1 thought she was coarse.” 

“Not coarse. Merely nervous and aggressive because she 
was not at ease in Paula's world, your world. She was”—Mr. 
Spenlove smiled—“perfectly at case with mcl She liked me. I 
liked her comfortable personality, her habit of affectionate 
friendliness. She leaned over and said to me, smiling and 
blinking: ‘Looks pretty wealthy, doesn’t it? Well, they’re good, 
all right, but they’re all insured. I couldn’t sell one dime’s 
worth of all these. He wants to look at them when he comes.’ 

“ ‘Do you love him, Rhea?’ I said. 1 had never come up 
against such a man before, but you can never tell. They inspire 
unexpected adoration, these American Grandets! All the same 
this was astonishing to me. She looked at me. 

“ *1 guess so,’ she said, as if debating it in her own mind. 
‘Well, it’s like this: he’s a very honourable man, and never welshed 
on me since we became friends. He’s been terribly good to me 
really. I was on the stage, you know, and it’s no life for a girl, 
I can tell you. I was up against it when I met Mr. Buckingham. 
He made me give it up, and told me never to worry again. Only, 
he’s got his own way about things.’ 

“Well, it was a nice situation. I thought. I was fascinated by 
the philosophy of that girl. She admitted, without ever men¬ 
tioning it, that Mr. Buckingham’s wife and family had claims 
on him, but she took pride in the fact that he never looked at 
another girl. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘when I had trouble with my teeth 
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he got the best man in New York and hired him. Hired him to 
come here and drop all his professional work to attend to me! 
He’s like that. He even read up on dentistry to see if there 
wasn’t some way to save them. Oh, he’s a fine man all right.’ 

“She kept on at this and I suppose she convinced herself, 
even if it didn’t work on me. The sombre magnificence of the 
apartment, the jewellery, the lovely clothes she had in cedar 
cabinets, the quiet luxury of her life, were all arguments, in her 
opinion, but they were nothing compared with the look in her 
eyes, the look of a resigned caged animal who now notices a 
faint chance to escape.” 

“You were the chance, I suppose,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“I suppose so, too. But she told me, years later, she had 
thought of Remson. She drew me out, and she was really inter- 
ested when I told her where I had been. You cannot even 
imagine nowadays how little a girl like Rhea knew of the world. 
She had been to Paris; but all the Paris she knew was the Rue 
des Capucines and the tourist and express offices. Of the world 
as I knew it, nothing. Americans in those days were vague about 
us. Only the rich and well-to-do business-men went abroad. 
And to Rhea it was a revelation to hear about my life as a 
seaman. ‘Geel and you haven’t a wife in every port, I suppose!’ 
she said. It gave her an idea and she turned it over between my 
visits. What appealed to her was the way I had helped her in a 
jam. She was quick to defend her friend, though. It was her— 
Rhea’s—fault. Mr. Buckingham would not approve of gamb¬ 
ling. He was very puritanical in some ways. If he knew they 
had lost money on the ponies he would give her a severe lecture 
on thrift. When I asked her, if she had won money on the ponies, 
would Mr. Buckingham disapprove, she said it was the principle 
he was thinking of, not the money. 

“Yes, I suppose I was the chance, as you say. And even now 
I fancy I would have taken a flier and carried her off but for 
two things. The first was my financial position. It was, from 
Rhea’s point of view, nothing at all, simply nothing at all! She 
had a practical enough mind on such matters. She asked me 
what I earned, and when I told her she was silent. Of course, 
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the magnificent apartment, the jewels, the paid-up bills and 
efficient servants couldn’t be continued on less than about three 
times what I was earning. She would regard me curiously and 
almost pathetically. She reacted in the way all American women 
react in such a situation. She suggested I give up my job and 
go into some business! What business? Oh, any business, she 
said, that made money! How nice! I was as competent to quit 
and start in business as a London cabby might be, or perhaps 
less. I think, also, I was a shade depressed because to Rhea what 
I did had no meaning to her apart from the wages she thought 
so miserable. I thought they were fine—so long as I kept my 
mind off Rheal I was banking nearly all I earned every month 
in a London bank. I was a trained man in a special line. I could 
earn a living anywhere. But to Rhea I was merely a sort of 
driver on a seagoing trolley. 

“So long as I kept myself from the idea of going off the deep 
end with regard to Rhea, I was all right. I was fascinated and 
terrified at the same time with the company I met at her place. 
Rhea had bohemian proclivities. It was, I believe, part of the 
atmosphere Mr. Buckingham encouraged her to maintain. 
When he left his huge residence in its five hundred acres in New 
Jersey he wanted a change from the stodgy domesticity of rural 
society. Nothing shady was tolerated in Thirtieth Street, you 
understand, but cultivated bohemianism. He liked to have 
people who wrote and painted frequent the place.” 

“I didn’t know Joe knew one picture from another,” said 
Mrs. Colwell. 

“That .wasn’t what he was after,” said Mr. Spenlove, smiling. 
“He wouldn’t buy their pictures. He bought what he called 
old masters. He wanted people who were well off. What I met 
at Rhea’s was the last contingent of Washington Square. They 
all knew Hopkinson Smith and had met W. D. Howells. They 
had all been to Paris. They all had private means of some sort, 
bonds in railroads or mines. I fancy many of them worked in 
old established banking firms and had sisters married in Wash¬ 
ington and Philadelphia. I was a vague, somewhat terrified 
hanger-on. I found that although Rhea had the apartment and 
had been a model long before, and knew one or two of these 
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tremendous fellows, it was Paula’s presence that made them 
accept Rhea as a suitable hostess on the bohemian side. She 
was never invited to meet their wives.” 

“I should think notl” muttered Mrs. Colwell. “A model, you 
said? That was what she called itl” 

“Well, I believed her. She was a very charming hostess, and 
always insisted I should stay after the others, with their high 
handshakes and unbelievably wide, padded shoulders, had gone 
away in four-wheelers or phaetons. And when Paula had gone 
behind the big curtains, Rhea would tell me how clever Paula 
was and hold up the novel for me to see. The others might be 
very artistic and send poems to the Century , but Paula had 
actually published a novel.” 

“And you didn’t read it? It wasn’t very good,” said Mrs. 
Colwell. 

“Oh, I thumbed through it,” Mr. Spenlove admitted. “Novels 
bore me, I fear. I prefer the drums and tramplings of the philo¬ 
sophers and the human comedy as we see it here on the ship. 
No, I didn’t read it. I mentioned it one day to a passenger who 
was in the publishing business, and he smiled. He said it was 
published at the author’s expense. He knew because in those 
days he was working for that house. He said every young pub¬ 
lishing house used to have a few books like that on its list for 
revenue, but when it becomes established it doesn’t do it any 
more. So even Rhea’s one exhibit was a bit off-colour. I didn’t 
know it at that time and wouldn’t have mentioned it for a for¬ 
tune. She never knew that Paula had not been entirely open 
about the book, but she might not have perceived any differ¬ 
ence between the two arrangements. My passenger was ex¬ 
tremely forcible about it. He gave me the impression that 
authors with private means who hired a publisher to print a 
book were the lowest form of life. Such books, he told me, 
never were any damn good. If they were they’d be accepted in 
the usual way. ‘Why,’ he told me, pounding my knee, in my 
cabin, ‘we’re looking for books, my boy, looking for ’em.’ And 
he asked me why I didn’t write up my adventures and let him 
have a peek at it. Just a peek, he said, was all he wanted to tell 
if it would go.” 
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“And didn’t you?” said Mrs. Colwell. She had a faint sus¬ 
picion Mr. Spenlove was making fun of the rich again. 

“I? Oh no. I am saving my memoirs for when I retire. I shall 
expose all of you, you knowl” He smiled. 

“Go on,” she said. 

“Well, I had a peek at Paula’s book. The inscription—‘To 
darling Rhea’—was nice. Rhea had been a good friend to the 
frightened aristocratic girl whose French husband and French 
attorney gave her exhausting days during the divorce proceed¬ 
ings. ‘To darling Rhea, who inspired me to write this book. 
From her Paula/ ” 

Mrs. Colwell raised her eyebrows slightly. 

“And you only read the inscription? 1 read the book through. 
It isn’t very good. How did you know Paula was aristocratic, 
as you call it?” 

“Oh, Rhea told me. And I am, as you may see, a reader of 
the Social Register.” 

“You mustn’t take it too seriously,” said Mrs. Colwell. She 
knew she was there herself, with a whole kite tail of mysterious 
code letters after her name. She gazed for a moment on the 
squat volumes tucked away in Mr. Spenlove’s bookcase. 

“Of course,” he went on. “I wasn’t so sure of Paula being 
aristocratic then. Rhea said: ‘Paula’s good people,’ and I was 
only just able to translate what she meant without exposing my 
ignorance of American. She said Paula’s mother was from a 
very old Southern family. I forget the name. I had not begun to 
take a systematic interest in that sort of thing at that time. Rhea 
was much more in my line. Rhea never let on what state she 
was born in or where she had lived before she was on the stage 
and Mr. Buckingham had loomed so large. Only later she be¬ 
came confidential. In that sense she was what we call in Eng¬ 
land middle-class, and we felt on equal terms. Paula had that 
indefinable haughtiness, or rather shyness, that young people 
of good family have in America. They are faintly aware of their 
own anomalous position in a democracy; but the very fact that 
they have an aristocratic tradition makes them inarticulate. 
That is why aristocrats survive. Anybody in England who talks 
much is not quite a gentleman. The idea in the heads of Paula 
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and her contemporaries was that they were eternally but politely 
surprised to find themselves socially elect, that they themselves 
had nothing whatever to do with such ridiculous ideas, and it 
was entirely accidental for them to be found in the roster of 
ancient names.” 

“Now you’re trying to be sarcastic,” said Mrs. Colwell, 
smiling. “I’m a contemporary of Paula and an old friend, and 
I suppose you know I’m in that row of books you’ve got there; 
and if you think it is nonsense I agree with you. But don’t 
accuse Paula of being a snob. She was often dumb, I admit, but 
she knew a gentleman when she saw one. And she was very 
kind to Rhea Candleby.” 

“Yes, until Captain Remson came on the scene. When I got 
back from the next trip Rhea told me Paula had gone to see her 
parents and was not coming back to the apartment. Captain 
Remson had made arrangements.” 

“She came and stayed with me. That was how I met him,” 
said Mrs. Colwell. “I invited him to come to St. James when¬ 
ever he was in port. He used to have a week-end in New York. 
They really got acquainted at St. James, if they ever did.” 

“Yes, if they ever did. In my opinion it was all a dream on 
their part. Well, I wasn’t among those invited. But I do remem¬ 
ber picking up the local paper in Havana and reading the ship¬ 
ping news, and it said that Captain Remson of the Alemtejo 
was on a honeymoon in the White Mountains. Captain Charles 
Mallot was commanding for the voyage during Captain Rem- 
son’s absence. The bride was the former Countess de Barathy, 
I learned. It was a piece of sensational news. Countess Weds 
Liner Captain! It was a romance such as newspaper reporters 
don’t often get hold of. Charley had been excited. He had 
believed with his whole soul in the romantic achievement of 
his captain. The brief authority of command—for the first time, 
mind you—combined with his deep faith in romance, had gone 
to his head. He had told the reporter who came on board for 
crumbs of news. We are often assured by the cynics that famili¬ 
arity breeds contempt of a sea life. Not if you are like Charley 
Mallot. Charley is one of our most competent commanders, 
but he rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm when he is 
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at sea in bad weather. He secs himself as he really is, a daring 
and courageous mariner. And he believes devotedly in the 
romance of a gallant sailor and a beautiful lady. You ought to 
hear Charley sing "Farewell and Adieu to You, Fair Spanish 
Ladies’. To him it was marvellous to see his ideals materialize 
in front of him. His own skipper getting spliced to a countess! 
How on earth could you expect him to keep it under his hat? 
If he’d only known how, he would have written a poem or 
chanted an ode on the subject. 

“He was full of it when our ships arrived the same day in 
Col6n. The Canal was being built, but we were jammed end 
to end in the old Col6n Harbour, and it was no time at all 
after we docked before Charley, in his new captain’s epaulettes 
and cap with oak leaves on the visor, was sitting in my cabin 
telling me about the wedding. They’d gone to the municipal 
offices and got what Charley called spliced, and then they had 
gone to the railroad station in a four-wheeler.” 

Mrs. Colwell nodded. 

“They kept it an absolute secret. It was easy, of course, 
because nobody knew Captain Remson; he was away on a 
voyage and then suddenly appeared at St. James with Paula 
and said they had got married. They went away again at once 
on their honeymoon. It was only a civil marriage, 1 under¬ 
stand.” 

“So Charley said. Charley had some tale about Paula’s family, 
disapproving of the whole thing.” 

“So they did. But they never had any influence on Paula. 
What worried them was Paula losing her alimony. They ex¬ 
pected to have to support her because they thought of Captain 
Remson as a sailor, before the mast, I suppose.” 

“Then you didn’t attempt any bringing together and so 
forth?” suggested Mr. Spenlove. His eyes glinted between his 
half-closed lids as he watched Mrs, Colwell’s face. 

“I should say not! I’ve always liked Paula, and she has always 
had the run of my house. But I never interfere between parents 
and children or between man and wife.” 

“I can see”, said Mr. Spenlove, “that you thought Paula twice 
a fool when she married a shipmaster after that Norman count.” 
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“And now she’s got what suits her on the third try, and I 
don’t like him at all,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“Ah, but I mean, you were leaving her to her own fate when 
Remson came along.” 

“I always dol But she came down to St. James when she 
wanted to. She came down at last to avoid him when he came 
back from a voyage.” 

“That was in 1914 of course. When they had been married 
a few months I saw Charley on shore in Col6n again. I never 
saw either Remson or Paula after their marriage. 1 saw Remson 
a year or so ago where he is living now. So Charley was my 
only source of news at the time. We met in a place on Front 
Street, and as Charley was no longer a captain but only a plain 
chief officer again, he was glad to forgather with some one who 
wouldn’t regard his drop in rank with amusement. Inside 
Charley is a pathetic kid playing at being a shipmaster.” 

“That’s weakness,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“It isn’t. It’s strength. It keeps him fresh and young, keen 
on the mark and with an eternal faith in romance. We are so 
unaccustomed to finding a man in love with his work that we 
can’t believe it when we see it. When I say a pathetic kid I mean 
just that, I like pathos, and I enjoy watching those who have it. 
He is pathetic because he has a strain of old-fashioned senti¬ 
ment that gilds all our lives. You should hear him sing The 
Old Plaid Shawl’. I feel as if I want to go off in a corner and 
have a good cry. Or ‘Annabel Lee’! Heavehs, Charley breaks 
ydur heart with the love that was more than love in a cottage 
by the sea. You’d think he would be at least practical and dis¬ 
illusioned about the sea because he has spent most of his life 
on it. Not at all. The ocean Charley knows most about is the 
ocean of sentiment, the vasty deeps of romance. 

“So, when he cut loose about his captain I listened. I had 
struck a jarring note at the first, as we ordered our beers, by 
asking him: ‘Well, how’s the count?’ Charley didn’t like that. 
Captain and Mrs. Remson was the title, and a better one, when 
all was said and done, than any Frog count business. Didn’t I 
think so? Of course I did. But Charley had something on his 
mind beside coats of arms and Norman quartcrings. There was 
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a look of alarm in his bright blue eyes while we drank our beers 
in the seclusion of a Col6n pub. The last time in New York, he 
told me, the captain had stayed on the ship. He had actually, 
after going ashore the day of arrival, returned and slept on 
board and had not gone ashore again, except to the office, 
until the Alemtejo sailed. 

“Of course Charley was a nice young man with romantic 
ideas about marriage being a semi-divine institution; but he was 
and is no fool. He knew that for us who go to sea, whatever 
it may be for shore people, marriage is a desperately intricate 
slack-wire act in which the chances of failure arc ninety-nine 
out of a hundred. But Charley felt that—hang it all!—Captain 
Remson was a lucky fellow and something must have happened 
to make him stay on board in New York. And he had been 
difficult ever since. Twice during the voyage the purser had 
told Charley how the old man had snubbed him. A very impor¬ 
tant lady from South America, the wife of an ex-president, and 
her German daughter-in-law, had asked to be put at the cap¬ 
tain’s table. Very embarrassing for the purser, of course, for 
he spoke no languages. But he had to ask the old man to go 
down and have a meal with them. Captain Remson had said he 
wouldn’t and cursed the purser for not taking the so-and-so 
so-an-sos to his own table. However, he did go down and 
talked Spanish and German to them and made them happy as 
larks, Charley said. They were important people. But the old 
man had no pep at all. He was up there in his cabin at the mo¬ 
ment Charley spoke, not seeing a soul. Something was wrong.” 

“That was the time Paula came down to St. James,” said 
Mrs. Colwell. “I remember. She was very much upset. She told 
me she’d have to get a divorce. It was quite impossible to go 
on any longer. But she had no rational explanation of why it was 
impossible. I was suspecting all sorts of terrible secrets.” 

“Well, I tried to find out from Charley, and he sagely sur¬ 
mised that American women were rather extravagant. Charley 
personally wouldn’t dream of marrying one of them. There 
was absolutely no end to the things they’d run a man into. What 
did I think? Wasn’t it a man’s duty to keep out of debt? 

“After a long roundabout approach he came to the point 



when he said he was very much afraid—only I must not breathe 
a word to a soul—that the old man was getting in pretty deep. 
Why, what on earth did he mean? Oh, he said, there’d been a 
row soon after leaving New York, and Charley was very wor¬ 
ried about something he’d heard. Did I know a chap named Jack 
Phelan? Well, Phelan was bartender now on the Alemtejo. And 
he had cheeked the captain during inspection. 

“It was a most disturbing story and I wasn’t at all surprised 
Charley didn’t like the way things had gone. It seems Remson 
had made some critical remark about the state of the smoke- 
room, which was Phelan’s domain, and Phelan had said: ‘Oh is 
that so?’ Remson had said: ‘Yes, damn you, that’s so.’ And 
Phelan had gone up to the captain and stuck his ugly Irish jaw 
close to him and squeaked: ‘Don’t you damn me, mister! I don’t 
take damns from anybody!’ There was Charley, and the chief 
steward, the purser, and the doctor, all tagging along with the 
captain on inspection, and the barkeep had the brass to talk 
like thatl And Remson had stalked away without a word. Char¬ 
ley looked at me with much misery and I suppose I was as 
solemn as he. We both knew the reason. It wasn’t necessary for 
Charley to tell me that he saw Phelan come out of the old man’s 
room later in the day. Phelan had been up to his old games of 
loaning money. He had come to New York when the com¬ 
panies were merged, and here he was on the Alemtejo. I hadn’t 
seen him for a long time. Only by occasional allusions to Shy- 
lock Phelan and Ten-Per-Cent Jack had I been able to trace my 
old shipmate’s steady rise in the world. And here he was finan¬ 
cing his commander and being saucy during inspection.” 

“Did Captain Remson have such a very small salary?” Mrs. 
Colwell looked perplexed. She was accustomed to spending a 
thousand dollars a month and regarding herself as a thrifty 
housewife. Mr. Spenlove, who knew what was passing in her 
mind, looked perplexed too. He was wondering how this cap¬ 
able woman, whose men made money (out of other people’s 
money) with such apparent ease, would regard the cold feet 
that Captain Remson, in those days, had about forty dollars a 
week and his subsistence while on board ship. He supposed 
Mrs. Colwell’s chauffeur had something like that. 



“Yes,” he said. “A small salary by your standard. You see, 
they married romantically. I have only to guess at the mood 
from its externals. They had that peculiar exaltation of spirit 
which surrounds its victims with a golden fog, through which 
they see us and mundane affairs as quite unreal phantoms. In 
such a mood you can believe anything-” 

“That’s truel” agreed Mrs. Colwell. “How well you describe 
it! You must have had the experience sometime.” 

“Of course, but many years before I could make a fool of my¬ 
self by pretending the golden fog was reality. It was blown away 
by the cold winds of an economic climate that is temperate but 
salutary. Captain Remson was less fortunate. Instead of seeing 
himself as he was, a competent sea officer working for a ship¬ 
owner in highly artificial circumstances, he had a vision of one 
of Ouida’s beautiful Englishmen marrying a gorgeous creature 
of rank, birth, and fashion, and establishing a line. In his walk 
of life in England they did not build a home, as you Americans 
say, they had an establishment. They built for a distant future, 
founding a line. Nothing is sharp and clear in that romantic 
state and the sordid details and expenses of running a household 
had never been understood by either of them. There is nothing 
so abrupt as the descent of a ship’s officer from the Babylonian 
splendour of the ship to the humble two-story suburban house 
that his salary allows him. Except, perhaps, the stupefaction he 
feels when he has got married and discovers how what was a 
noble stipend becomes a beggarly pittance.” 

“And Paula!” said Mrs. Colwell. She shrugged. “Paula hadn’t 
a brain in her head for running a house. Even that five-room 
apartment on Lexington Avenue was beyond her. And she 
had two maids.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Spenlove softly. “I suppose that was where 
our friend Jack Phelan fitted in so nicely. Jack once came up to 
me in the street in Belize. Nobody about except a coloured 
gentleman engulfing a mango on a doorstep. Jack said he would 
pay me five per cent on any money I could advance him to put 
out. Well he might, for he would get ten per cent a month. 
Investing the bachelors’ savings by loaning to needy married 
men was Jack Phelan’s game, and he got rich. Wait until I 
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tell you about Jack after the war. It is a real success story. 

“For Paula and Remson it was a situation that in a few months 
became unendurable for both of them. It wasn’t simply that she 
was spending more than double his salary and didn’t even know 
where the money went. It wasn’t even that the peculiar habits 
of seamen, suddenly appearing from a voyage and in a few days 
vanishing again, were incomprehensible and disturbing to a 
girl who was rather self-centred anyway. There was something 
else in my opinion, which is based on Rhea’s tenacious memory 
and shrewd intelligence. A long while after this time Rhea and 
I came together again. She was then in very different circum¬ 
stances and had become quietly philosophical about love. Like 
all well-adjusted human beings, as soon as she had a comfortable, 
secure income, sex became relatively unimportant to her. It was 
only rationally interesting. Rhea said to me: ‘Oh, it was an awful 
thing for Paula,’ and she sniggered a little. I said: ‘Why?’ Rhea 
said: ‘Well, you know Paula always thought, with her family 
and all, and having a title, she was pretty good. But she never 
got anywhere with Captain Remson. He high-hatted her some¬ 
thing awfull’ ‘What?’ I said. ‘High-hatted her? How did he do 
it?’ ‘Oh,’ Rhea said, ‘silence mostly. You know how you Eng¬ 
lishmen make people feel as if they ought to crawl up a drain or 
something? Don’t you know Captain Remson had plenty of 
hauteur? I mean, he was proud.’ 

“That was Rhea’s way. Somehow, without being herself bril¬ 
liant, she shed a light. He had plenty of hauteur. What Rhea 
thought was that the countess business had confused Paula’s 
standards. My suspicion is that Remson’s natural poise, his 
background as an old Winchester boy, a Conway boy, and an 
ex-Raj ah Line officer, combined with the usual authoritative 
demeanour of a man in command of a fine ship, had been too 
much for Paula. We all like to hear of the ship captain who is an 
autocrat on the bridge and who crawls under the table at home. 
He is a pleasant fiction most of the time. Cecil Remson never 
did any crawling, I can assure you. Even now, though you 
wouldn’t think there was much scope for dignity in his present 
situation, he has it. 

“He also had, in those days, the usual view we Britishers have 
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when we have good jobs in America, that Americans are a sort 
of superior colonial type whose sole claim to respect is that they 
have lots of money. This attitude is never expressed as crudely 
as that, of course, but it is there. There are plenty ot fellows who 
spend years running in and out of New York Harbour and who 
see a few streets of Manhattan, and then go back to England 
posing as authorities on America. They have lived there, they 
point out to you with ponderous logic, and they become very 
humorous about those strange people whom they call the Yanks. 
I don’t defend them. I only understand them, having lived 
among them so long. Captain Remson was like that in the days 
when he married Paula. It was Charley who told me, when he 
remarked to Captain Remson that one of the fellows had taken 
out his first citizen’s papers, the captain had looked momen¬ 
tarily shocked, and had said, in that high tenor the upper classes 
keep for their moments of emotion: ‘What on earth for?’ 

“I don’t see you doing that,” said Mrs. Colwell with deci¬ 
sion. 

“No. But then I have a proletarian background,” Mr. Spen- 
love explained lightly. “I suppose 1 come from Wessex, to 
speak poetically, and from what we call in England the yeoman 
class. We are spared many of the weaknesses of the upper 
classes. Remson was simply the last man in the world to marry 
an American girl with any success. He knew nothing about 
them, and what was even worse he didn’t believe there was any¬ 
thing to know. He once said to Paula in Rhea’s hearing: ‘But 
you’re not at all American,’ and thought he was paying her a 
most delicate compliment. At that time, with her illusions about 
Paris and so forth, she agreed with him with her intellect, while 
the barb sank into her soul and festered there. And as Rhea said 
to me on that later occasion: ‘Everything went blooie with those 
two.’ And then the fact that Remson was a naval reservist, which 
had never been mentioned by him, was the means of removing 
him as completely as if he had died and been buried at sea.” 

Mrs. Colwell glanced at the electric clock in the panel over 
Mr: Spenlove’s desk and waited a moment longer while he 
lifted the telephone and listened. Then she rose. 
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“I must go to bed,” she said. “But I want to know what 
happened then. I was never able to make head or tail of Paula's 
account. He simply vanished, as you say. And he didn't send 
her a word.” 

“I know,” said Mr. SpenJove, leading the way out to the 
elevator. “The war came. But-” and he turned to Mrs. Col¬ 

well and fingered his beard. “He would have vanished anyhow, 
even if there hadn't been a war. She'd done that to him.” 




Mrs. Colwell sat in the large open car which the purser had 
secured for her and Agnes Faucitt for their use in Havana, and 
watched the elegant Mr. Jaques himself displaying his wit and 
high tone to Agnes as they drove in from the racecourse along 
the sea front. It was perfectly plain to Mrs. Colwell that Jaques 
wished the old woman would take herself off somewhere, so 
that he could have Agnes to himself on the rear seat of the large 
car. 

When Agnes had invited the purser Mrs. Colwell had raised 
no objection. She wanted her niece to enjoy herself, and she 
knew Agnes was developing a time sense. Agnes had been used 
to plunge forward, emotionally, towards every man who was 
presentable. This is the moment, the supreme moment of my 
lifel she seemed to be saying, and, closing her mental eyes, she 
would throw her entire personality into the encounter. A sweet 
child, but frightfully exposed to bruises. Now she was pleasantly 
occupied flirting lightly and maidishly with Jaques, who of 
course was of no significance at all. And he could not conceal 
from Mrs. Colwell his real desires. He was falling rather ob¬ 
viously in love and wished to be alone, in Mrs. Colwell’s hired 
car, with Mrs. Colwell’s niece. She invited him amiably to dine 
with them on the Biltmore Roof, and he accepted eagerly. Mr. 
Jaques was in receipt of a salary rather less than either of Mrs. 
Colwell’s chauffeurs would have thought adequate, and he had 
not yet solved the eternal problem of the young Englishman 
entranced by American girls—how to enjoy their company with¬ 
out spending every cent one possesses, and running into debt! 
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Jaques knew perfectly well that, if he took Agnes out in the 
way to which she was accustomed, it would make a large round 
hole in his monthly pay check. 

Mrs. Colwell had no intention of being a skeleton at the feast 
of youth. She ate her dinner and announced that she would go 
back to the ship. Agnes and Mr. Jaques could come back later. 
Jaques was dizzy with joy. During the past four days he had 
been fighting the illusion that he was asleep and dreaming. 
Jaques had heard stories of fellows who had actually had the 
luck to get spliced over here in the States. And here he was, 
sitting pretty, as the Yanks said, and everything coming his 
way. The old aunt was taking herself off and the night was still 
young, by Jovel 

“I’ll take the car,” Mrs. Colwell remarked, “and send it back 
for you. Have a good time.” 

Mrs. Colwell thought young Jaques a bore. No doubt a 
charming young man and a perfect purser; but a little too un¬ 
aware of what had happened in the world to be anything but a 
bore. As she sat in the car, which she had ordered to go along 
the Prado before heading for the port, she wondered how Mr. 
Spenlove amused himself when hewas on shore. Chief engineers 
were incalculable persons. They vanished when ships entered 
harbours. Attending to their business, no doubt. But they had 
leisure moments, surely. 

The large open car was an extremely good one. She enjoyed 
the smooth motion and the harsh crackle of tyres rushing past 
them amused her. All the cars were open and full of young 
people careering round and round in a manner that seemed 
peculiar to Latins. They had not yet become bored with mere 
motion. 

When she reached the Malecon she told the chauffeur to go 
westward for the breeze. The sea wall was lined with Cubans 
seated or promenading arm in arm. Mrs. Colwell contemplated 
them, trying to explain to herself why tropical countries had 
such charming inhabitants who were, it seemed, only kept in 
order by the bastinado and a polieia secreta armed with machine- 
guns and rubber truncheons. Mrs. Colwell never dug too deep 
into these problems. She was conscious of the tremors and 
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cracks in the surface of the social order, but it was too firm, in 
her opinion, to affect her personally* Her husband's argument, 
that the masses had always been seething, but we hear so much 
more about it nowadays owing to improved methods of com¬ 
munication, seemed to her sound enough. 

The car stopped. Two bedizened touring cars, driven by emo¬ 
tional young Cubans, had swiped each other’s fenders and a 
policeman was taking notes. The traffic came to a standstill. 
Mrs. Colw r ell waited placidly. She was enjoying the breeze from 
the dark sea beyond the white breakers that were exploding 
under the sea wall. It was enough lor her that she was beyond 
the reach of Mr. Jaques’s pathetic attempts to impress himself 
upon her as an upper-class Englishman. The car was close to 
the curb. She was aware of a peculiar exhilaration when she saw 
Mr. Spenlove, in a wrinkled and not very new tussore silk suit 
and a black felt hat, carrying a cane and smoking a cigar. 

The black hat and the beard made him resemble a conspirator, 
she thought. As the keen eyes glanced her way and Mr. Spenlove 
paused, she smiled. He raised his hat and came to the curb. She 
smiled because she knew now she might have known that he 
would be promenading among these people, taking the air. The 
night before, up in his cabin, he had revealed to her some of the 
curious beginnings of her friend Paula’s second marriage. Paula 
would probably always be getting divorces and remarrying. It 
was certainly a peculiar background. It was difficult now to 
recapture the image she had had of the gentlemanly Cecil Rem- 
son, who had come down to the Colwell place at St. James, who 
had been to Winchester College and who had been apparently 
irrevocably in love with Paula. Mrs. Colwell smiled as Mr. 
Spenlove came towards her car. She felt sure that he would 
amuse her again. She asked him if he were going back to the 
ship. 

“I have only just come ashore,” he told her. She made a 
movement to open the door of the car and he turned the handle. 
"I suppose,” he said, getting in carefully, “I suppose you share 
the popular illusion that we lead lives of gilded leisure. I can 
assure you”, he went on with a ®n$e*and the car began to move 
along again, "that my youtfg find 
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plenty to interest us during a short stay in port. We sail before 
you will be up to-morrow, you know.” 

“I expect you’ll miss it all when you retire,” said Mrs. Col¬ 
well. “No man who is worth anything really wants to quit.” 

“Fll tell you why,” Mr. Spenlove remarked. He threw away 
his cigar, which had gone out, and produced a fresh one from 
his pocket. “Because by the time he is able to quit the man who 
is worth anything finds his work is so easy and congenial that 
he is really living the ideal life already. Strange that the Marxian 
Dialectic never got around to the law of Increasing Returns in 
spiritual dividends!” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Colwell. “But you are a philosopher.” 

“That was well meant,” Mr. Spenlove smiled. “But philoso¬ 
phers are so often confused with the intelligentsia that I prefer 
the title one of my juniors gave me. I heard him inquire of the 
senior second engineer: ‘What does the sage think about it?’ He 
had picked up the word somewhere, and it had appealed to him. 
The sage! It suited my venerable aspect, in his opinion. The 
young imagine a beard indicates wisdom—or Bolshevism if it is 
never trimmed. Philosophers are not always sagacious.” 

“I have been thinking about what you told me of Captain 
Remson,” Mrs. Colwell remarked. “I mean his disappearance. 
I never understood that. It was unusual. We had lots of friends 
who were called up for the forces, but they didn’t vanish. We 
had letters from the fleet. My husband has relatives in Eng¬ 
land.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Spenlove agreed. “But Remson was a 
special case. You see, when he couldn’t make the navy, after 
leaving school, he had some idea of going into the family busi¬ 
ness of soap-making. He was even sent to Germany for a year, 
and took up organic chemistry. I found this out later. And he 
was also supposed to carry the blessings of Remson’s Magic 
Cleanser to South America, so he learned Spanish. He has a 
peculiar facility in such studies which has no connection either 
with intellectual or worldly cleverness. Have you ever noticed 
how often a fellow who speaks ten languages seems to have 
nothing behind it? As for organic chemistry, itis a sort of mental 
lettuce leaves fed to human rabbits. A study of the stearates 
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does not fit a man for the business of life* Well, Remson had 
this peculiar period in his education to contend with. He went 
to sea and became a first-rate officer. He was in the Naval Re¬ 
serve, in what they call Intelligence! I suppose you know that 
naval work is highly specialized. A man selects a branch of the 
work and becomes a sort of cog in a series of complicated 
mechanisms. Anyhow Remson’s work was so far away from 
my own that he might be on the same warship and I would 
never know it. 

“And the trouble with Remson and Paula was that so much 
of his personality, you may say, was submerged. Paula, for 
instance, never knew he spoke either Spanish or German. It: 
never occurred to him to mention a thing like that. She never 
knew either that he had a commission in the Royal Naval Re¬ 
serve. I used to wonder how one told Paula anything. It would 
be like confiding one’s thoughts to a rather cleverly constructed 
statue. Everything was there apparently, beauty, brains, style, 
and so forth, except community of spirit. Well, what is it that 
makes one woman marvellous and another, equally equipped 
by the gods, a terrifying bore? I leave it to you. Shall we stop 
at a place I know and enjoy the sea breeze over a beer?” 

Mrs. Colwell thought this was better than going back to a 
stuffy cabin in the hot port. Mr. Spenlove directed the chauf¬ 
feur. 

“I notice you also have the gift of tongues,” Mrs. Colwell 
remarked. 

“Not like Remson,” he corrected. “Mine is a negligible thing, 
got by years of effort, and for personal use only.” 

“How you talk!” Mrs. Colwell said, controlling a smile. 
“Why leave it to me? I’m sure I don’t know why one woman 
is so different from another. I know what you mean, of course. 
But Paula fascinates men. Lots of men think she is anything but 
a bore. And cleverly constructed statues are beyond my imagina¬ 
tion, Mr. Spenlove. What do you mean?” 

“I was trying to explain how Paula impressed me personally. 
No—well, there was no electric current at all. Dead! No spark. 
No doubt she thought I was of small importance, a mere working 
man dressed up as an officer. She was right in a way. I repre- 
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scntcd something to which she and her class had no key. I did 
not exist in the sense that an army or navy officer existed. Rem- 
son was a captain on a ship. And when 1 tried to talk to her it 
was over a gulf, or from the depths of a chasm. I couldn’t start 
on any subject of which she knew even the alphabet.” 

“What about her book? Didn’t you discuss that? You say you 
saw it in that creature’s apartment.” 

“Ah yes. But she was only at ease among her equals. I have 
always found it difficult to remember Paula’s literary achieve¬ 
ment because of that publisher who divulged her secret. Per¬ 
haps I am not doing her justice.” 

“I don’t think you could do any one justice, Mr. Spenlove,” 
said Mrs. Colwell as the car came to rest outside of an estab¬ 
lishment on the Prado, a high-ceilinged place far from crowded. 

Mr. Spenlove led the way to a corner table where there 
was a breeze from the window and the noise of the gambling 
machines was not too close. Mrs. Colwell was delighted with 
the place. It was part of the penalty of her position as a society 
woman that she had to devote herself to good works and enter¬ 
tain a large number of boring, semi-public persons. She was 
honorary president and vice-president of half a dozen Worthy 
Objects. And her appearances in streets and hotels were re¬ 
stricted to what the public had been trained to believe suitable 
to her rank and station. But here in Havana, relieved of all her 
cares and responsibilities for an hour or so, she could sit, incog¬ 
nita, in a wineshop and drink at a little table with this garrulous 
Old Man of the Sea. She could have a glass of beer, and say what 
she liked, without having to consider whether her remarks 
would have repercussions on her husband’s banking business 
or her son’s financial operations. At home, she reflected, ser¬ 
vants exercise a trivial but definite influence upon their em¬ 
ployers. And it was remarkable, in retrospect, the way one was 
regimented by the young people. So long as one carried on the 
pattern of life they had evolved in college and at the resorts, one 
was ignored, or loved. But any deviation came at once under 
what they called the raised-eyebrows rules. Even the quiet Agnes 
would remark: “Oh, Auntie, don’t be peculiar!” and “One must 
have standards. Aunt!” No doubt. But how one luxuriated in 
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an hour’s freedom from the enamelled social personality in 
which one was encased at hornet 

When she hinted at this to Mr. Spenlove he nodded and gave 
an order to the waiter. 

“Yes,” he said. “You suffer from the dying agonies of the 
equestrian order.” Mrs. Colwell lit a cigarette and looked 
puzzled. Mr. Spenlove rubbed his nose and looked at his cigar 
as though the glowing ash held the secret. “You go through all 
the rigours and discipline of an ancient order,” he continued, 
“just to be photographed leaning on a rail at Piping Rock or 
Meadowbrook.” There was enough of absolute truth in this 
statement to make Mrs. Colwell look solemn. “Of course I 
speak in metaphor,” he added, smiling. “Life under the eyes 
of a proletariat that can no longer be ridden down and dispersed 
with a whiff of grapeshot, or even tear gas, needs ritual and 
formula. English people are astonished at the seriousness with 
which Americans take up life as country gentlefolk. It’s obvious 
they must be serious because nobody else is. And so they are 
under an obligation to be socially and intellectually formal. I 
can believe the sufferings of those who are not intelligent are 
severe.” 

Mrs. Colwell made a grimace to conceal her smile. “Very 
nice of you,” she said. “But it isn’t what I want to know. You 
were speaking of Captain Remson.” 

“It’s apropos,” said Mr. Spenlove. “It was while thinking of 
Remson at that time that I came to that conclusion about Piping 
Rock and Meadowbrook. He too belonged to the equestrian 
order. His attitude towards me and towards his faithful Charley 
Mallot was that of an aristocrat who was forced by circum¬ 
stances to rub shoulders with what he himself occasionally called 
the hoi polloi. Times have changed. While Remson was at Win¬ 
chester the old-time naval officer was passing with the sails and 
the oaken walls of Nelson’s warships. His pattern of living, 
when he wanted to be a midshipman and they condemned his 
eyesight, was a world governed by the Navy, the Army, the 
Church and the Bar. Even so impressive a service as the Rajah 
Line was small beer to young men of his ideas. Going into trade, 
although Remson’s Magic Cleanser was his own family skeleton, 
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he considered a life sentence of servitude and shame, something 
to get away from. If only his eyesight, which is extremely useful 
even now, had been up to naval standards, he would have had a 
normal career and have died at Jutland or Zeebrugge. As it was, 
Paula married a good-looking silent Englishman whose concep¬ 
tion of life was distorted. Inside he was a mass of bruised ideals 
and damaged illusions. The danger lay in that attitude far down in 
his mind, buried under circumstantial facts and common-sense 
sportsmanship, but ready to come to the surface at any time and 
work havoc with his life. I mean the attitude of his class towards 
America.” 

“Ahl” said Mrs. Colwell. “I know what you mean, of course. 
Even now....” 

“Yes, even now! But compared with those days, when he 
and I were at school or serving our apprenticeship, nothing. A 
certain condescension, it was once called. When Remson told 
Paula she wasn’t a bit American, he really thought he was pay¬ 
ing her a delicate compliment. The equestrian order in England 
survived the invasion of the industrialist bourgeois who made 
their millions out of jam and beer. The old equestrians absorbed 
them. The modern maker of jam and soap can ride to hounds 
with the Percys and Courtnays. But the new generation of the 
proletariat are more subtle. They cannot be bribed with a horse 
and a place in the parade. They want to own the stable and have 
their own parade. Remson knew, not only that I was not his 
sort, but that I didn’t want to be, that I was as aware of my yeo¬ 
man heritage as much as he was of his aristocratic forebears. He 
felt it inside him. What do we care, when we have our skills and 
our personal records? In his intelligence, of course, Remson 
was with us, for he was a good officer. He had never dodged 
any of the rough work of our trade. He had never been in cargo 
boats, of course, until his failure in British Honduras had 
forced him on the beach and he had come to us on the old 
Sandoval. But he knew his business. He belonged to a genera¬ 
tion of divided loyalties, divided in their very beings, and only 
vaguely acquainted with their own souls. 

“Only think, for instance, of him and so many others too, 
far away across the oceans of the world, earning alien money 
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and quite unconscious of what was brewing in Europe* yet hold¬ 
ing a commission in the Senior Service, Britain’s ‘sure shield’. 
It is, in the preamble of many a naval document, the force ‘upon 
which, under God, the safety of this Realm depends’! And think 
also, that with his year in Germany, living in a precise profes¬ 
sor’s house in Dusseldorf, he had no special animosity or sus¬ 
picion of Germany. Who of us had? It came upon us out of the 
blue, August 1914. All over the world, at sea and in foreign 
harbours, we heard the news and we wanted to get home. And 
there is another thing you must remember about Remson. With 
his relations with Paula at breaking-point he felt that side of him 
defenceless. He realized suddenly that their relations were only 
a thin veneer, a varnish over fundamental antagonisms. 

“Charley Mallot was mate of the Alemtejo that voyage and 
he told me how the skipper was in a state. They left New York 
just before war was declared. Remson had found the apartment 
shut up. What was more, Charley was made uncomfortable by 
seeing the bartender, our old friend Jack Phelan, being granted 
a private interview in the captain’s cabin. Not his office, but his 
cabin to which he never admitted any one. The sharp little man 
wanted some of his money. And Remson hadn’t got it. Furnish¬ 
ing the apartment had taken all the few hundred pounds he pos¬ 
sessed and his expenses had been twenty to thirty per cent be¬ 
yond his salary. Charley is no fool and he put this and that to¬ 
gether. Why, Remson that voyage had worn a white suit a whole 
week! Charley told me that, quite apart from the sudden news 
from Europe, ultimatums, military proclamations, financial 
crises and so forth, he expected Remson to reach a crisis of his 
own very soon. While Charley was on watch one morning, be¬ 
fore daylight, he caught sight of his captain standing by the rail 
abaft the bridge, where he had a part closed off for his private 
use. Charley was walking to and fro, feeling sleepy and wishing 
for daylight and some human contacts. He saw Remson, in a 
suit of pyjamas with the back of the coat torn, stand by the rail 
and raise his clenched hands to his head, and hold them there 
awhile. Charley thought he was going over right there. 

“ ‘What would you have done if he had?’ I asked Charley. 
His face got pinker and he made a fidgety jab at his nose with 
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his knuckle. ‘Why, stop the ship of course. Give the alarm and 
throw a lifebuoy. Lower a boat. No doubt about what to do/ 
Charley said, ‘but what good can you do? A fellow who goes 
over and means it, is never picked up. And Remson was only 
a swimmer of the usual kind. He would last a minute or so if 
he wanted to. Otherwise, no.’ 

“But Charley, telling the man at the wheel, who saw nothing 
of course, to carry on, ran around and followed Remson when 
he walked aft rapidly. They always go aft, for some reason. 
Remson went clear to the end of the boat deck and Charley 
was tooling along on the port side concealed by the engine 
casing and radio house, keeping an eye on him. He didn’t dare 
let Remson see him wandering about away from the bridge. But 
he was so upset by that gesture of despair that he simply had to 
manoeuvre close enough to make a grab at him if he tried to 
get over the rail around the boats to plunge into the sea, which 
was about sixty feet below. 

“The radio had been crackling and it was Sparks ringing for 
the quartermaster who broke the tension. The boy came run- 
ning to get the radio message to take it to the bridge. Remson 
was aroused by the sound of footsteps and began to walk for¬ 
ward again. Charley darted along, bent double, on his side of 
the ship and regained the bridge. And presently Remson joined 
him, in a quilted dressing-gown that must have been pretty old, 
for the quilting was gone in some places and breaking through 
in others. Charley said it was the sort of thing these West End 
fellows used to wear and must have cost no end of guineas in 
Bond Street. 

“Charley saluted and carried on. But Remson said nothing 
at all. He looked out into the night and Charley, who hadn’t a 
care in the world, felt sorry for him. Charley is that sort of man. 
There are many of them in the world. They participate in every¬ 
thing that’s going and never feel personal anguish until they 
get married, and then the whole world ceases to have any sig¬ 
nificance to them except as they are affected. At that time 
Charley was single and glad of it. Now he’s married and some¬ 
times I visit them over in Brooklyn. Charley has a clever daugh¬ 
ter. They keep the ball—I-I-I, we-we-we, going incessantly. As 
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Mrs. Mallot puts it: ‘Each for all and all for each* is their slogan. 
They talk of nothing else but themselves. They know no more 
about the world than the mites know about the cheese. Nowa¬ 
days Charley has to be nabbed in some foreign port if you arc 
going to get anything out of him, and even then he will try to 
talk about his little girl’s brillance at school. 

“But he was sorry for Remson. Even Charley’s bright hard 
veneer was penetrated by the tragic situation of his captain. 
Charley understood perfectly, he told me, why Captain Rem¬ 
son should be in such a state. Listening to Charley you would 
be reminded of La Rochefoucauld, who knew many Charleys. 
He understood perfectly and he felt terribly sorry. He was really 
enjoying himself! He enjoys it now, when he has time to think 
about it, the thought that Captain Remson, whom he used to 
look up to and almost worship, is down and out.” 

“But is he?” Mrs. Colwell exclaimed. 

“No, he isn’t,” said Mr. Spenlove tartly. “But Charley thinks 
he is. In Mrs. Mallot’s opinion Remson is a down-and-outcr. 
Why, he isn’t even a captain any morel At least not on a linah, 
as Mrs. Mallot calls this sort of thing. Did I tell you Mrs. Mal¬ 
lot is genteel? She has genteel English ancestry, I hear. The 
woman now living with Remson would have a poor chance 
with Mrs. Mallot or Charley either, dear fellow. 

“Oh yes! he understood perfectly. Why, it was obvious a man 
so deep in debt to his own bartender, and with trouble at home, 
was between hell and high water. I asked him how he knew 
about the trouble at home, and of course that was obvious too. 
Captain Remson had gone ashore last time in New York and 
had startled the mate on night duty by coming down to the 
ship again about eleven o’clock, unlocking his door, and, after 
screening all the windows, turning in. Charley said the third 
mate expected a shot to ring out any time. It was in the air. They 
all knew it, sensed it, sniffed it, and in my opinion were enjoy¬ 
ing themselves. Bang! Think of the excitement if the old man 
shot himself in the middle of the night! Think of the drama of 
being ordered to break in the door and the thrill of finding him 
revolver in hand, a hole drilled through his skull and a brief 
statement on the table, or perhaps a long statement implicating 



othersl There would also be promotion, by Jove. Dead men’s 
shoes are always an excellent fit for somebody.” 

“Never mind that,” Mrs. Colwell said. “What do you mean 
when you say the woman now living with Captain Remson? 
Has he married again?” 

“No, I don’t think so, but you can never be sure. Anyhow 
they live together. They twain are one flesh. Three children, 
girls.” 

“You’ve seen them?” 

“Yes, with these old eyes.” Mr. Spenlove’s eyes seemed any¬ 
thing but old. They were alight with malicious gaiety. He raised 
his glass. “Yes, I was up there for several days. I had to stay 
behind owing to illness. Remson is a trader, I would say. He 
has a store. Remson and Co. The Co. is a partner, a Herr Stamm. 
They have a boat on the river and a plantation. It is two days 
on a mule from the coast. He and that girl are like two derelicts 
that have come together in that backwater up the Chocotan 
River. They are no longer a menace to the traffic.” 

“What do you mean by that? Menace to what traffic?” 

“Well, the speedboats and excursion steamers might wonder 
whether they themselves were on the true course for happiness,” 
Mr. Spenlove remarked. “Remson made me a trifle envious. I 
have occasionally wondered if I could do what he did. But I 
have my doubts. Then again, I have no Ottilie.” 

“Ottilie? Who’s she?” 

“Her name is Ottilie. A German. I knew her slightly as a 
frightened little passenger. She didn’t remember me at first 
when I saw her again. Mrs. Max Rieder her name was. I remem¬ 
bered very well how the story ran around the ship, that the kid 
in the suite upstairs wasn’t a schoolgirl at all but a married 
woman. Mrs. Max Rieder, wife of an important merchant up 
in the capital. 

“But I was telling you about Remson as war burst on us. 
Charley was a worried chief officer that trip. They had a group 
of German archaeologists onboard coming from Central America 
to New York. Big bearded fellows, but very quiet and courteous 
to everybody. Of course they had no more notion of the crazy 
militarists in Berlin and Petersburg than we had. Equally of 
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course they became overnight German spies, and when the 
Alemtejo reached Kingston they were arrested as enemy aliens. 
Charley said they took it very well. It was Remson’s job to tell 
them in their own language what they had to do and where 
they were to go. They would be sent to England and interned. 
All their notebooks, maps, and photographs would be taken 
over. Charley is the perfect extrovert. When he told me this he 
rubbed his hands. They were Germans and that was enough for 
him. He had never had any animus against them before, merely 
calling them sausages or squareheads, as most sailors do. But 
the moment war was declared Charley was so conditioned that 
he became the perfect joyous patriot and sea-dog. Mind you, he 
was efficient at it. He did his bit, as we said. He felt exactly 
according to pattern. When the bell rang, his salivary glands 
moistened and he was ready for a meal of Germansl 

“The amusing part was that neither Charley nor any one else 
on the Alemtejo had yet given the affair a personal application. 
Up to the time those bearded Germans and one or two unfor¬ 
tunate Austrian pedlars had been bundled off under armed 
guard in a navy launch the excitement of being stopped by a 
grey cruiser had evoked only the thrill of watching a fire in a 
neighbour’s house. Only when the ship was anchored inside the 
harbour at Port Royal and soldiers with rifles clambered on 
board and began sentry duty, did they feel something was really 
up. Charley suddenly perceived that here was his own chance. 
He had always intended to join the Reserve, but he had post¬ 
poned it. ‘A bit of luck, eh?’ he said to me, wondering if I 
thought it was luck. 

“Well, after all, he joined up later like everybody else. Char¬ 
ley had his share of excitement as time passed. He was tor¬ 
pedoed several times, but he came up like a cork on each 
occasion, being in possession of what is called a charmed life. 
Charley reacted precisely as several hundred thousand of his 
countrymen did at the time. They looked after Number One, not 
consciously but by instinct, as a cockroach darts into a crevice 
or a spider becomes a motionless ball. The war was so full of 
crevices tool 



“Yes, Charley found it dawning on him—if the old man is 
called up, who’ll get the Alemtejo? The answer, for one trip to 
New York, of course, was that Charley would get it. And that 
notion, which became a fact, transformed everything for Char¬ 
ley. His concentration on being the absolutely impeccable and 
indispensable officer took all his intelligence and left his imagin¬ 
ation to run riot. He had hardly ever seen a warship or naval 
men except at long distance, lively little men in navy blue on 
white immaculate vessels. Charley could sing that song: ‘We’ve 
got a navyl The British Navyl Our friends all know that’s true! 
And it keeps ’em in their place, when they know they’ve got to 
face, the lively little lads in navy blue!’ 1 told you he had a fine 
clear tenor voice, the very thing for a patriotic song like that, 
or a ballad like ‘Who’ll Care for the Children Now, While I’m 
Away?’ or ‘Annabel Lee’. I used to wonder how much of it 
Charley really felt. 

“Not much. He tries to wriggle out of it now, but it was 
Charley who started the rumours about Remson. I had it from 
one of our fellows, who swore he had it from Charley, that 
the naval officer came on board and took Remson away. Rem¬ 
son then, according to this version, sent for Charley and the 
resident naval commander ordered Charley to assume com¬ 
mand of the Alemtejo and proceed to New York. Remson had 
disappeared. One of the quartermasters added the touch that 
the old man had been court-martialled and had had his sword 
broken.” 

“We heard that,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“Of coursel Such legends cannot die. They are immortal. 
Charley is older now, and his views of the war and the Germans 
have undergone a change. Of course, if we had another war he 
would react at the sound of the bell just the same. But he thinks 
we made mistakes last time, and he is plagued by the ridiculous 
yams which sprang from his first excited and romantic imagin¬ 
ings. 

“We have to make allowances. The command of a ship is a 
bigger thing than a European war to most men. And before 
Charley was really aware of it, the Alemtejo was on her way 
out of harbour into the open sea, with himself installed in Rem- 
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son’s cabin. What really happened on that occasion on shore I 
found out from a casual conversation with a naval officer long 
years afterwards. He was a post captain on half-pay when 1 
met him. He had been the man who took Remson off the ship. 

“When the Alemtejo reached New York Charley didn’t keep 
her, of course. They appointed a new master from another ship, 
but Charley got a small permanent command. It was the begin¬ 
ning of his rise in the world. He had the present Mrs. Mailot in 
view soon afterwards, and together they began to save and 
scheme to get a foothold on the lower reaches of the capitalist 
ranges. And though he would deny it, he forgot all about 
Remson. There were all sorts of exciting things happening, and 
as the ships were taken off their regular routes Charley didn’t 
go back to Kingston. 

“As the war went on Charley became more and more in awe 
of the Senior Service, as we call it, for the navy was quietly auto¬ 
cratic. There was no appeal in any port from the orders of the 
resident naval officer. At the back of Charley’s mind was the 
memory of Remson as last seen by him in Kingston, a stray 
glimpse of him in a white civilian suit not overnew, walking 
between two naval officers in topees and with swords. 

“The post captain on half-pay was a passenger of mine. He 
had a trim beard and a humorous eye, and he found his way to 
my cabin nearly every evening. He was one of the best-informed 
men I have ever had on my hands. I don’t mean culture of book 
learning. Heaven forbidl I doubt if he had read much outside 
the adventures of Jorrocks and all the works of P. G. Wode- 
house. He had an entirely different technique. He talked. He 
cross-examined. He listened. He drank. He could drink all night 
and be as fresh as paint in the morning. This was the chap who 
had sent Remson out of the world, so far as we were aware, in 
i9 I 4* 

“We were on our way down to the Canal when he asked to 
have his seat moved to my table. Perhaps he wanted another 
beard to wag with his own. When he found I was an old 
reservist he said he would come to my cabin. He had bought 
an estate in Ecuador and was going out to join his brother in 
growing vegetable ivory. His brother was a major on half-pay. 
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He had been in New York buying equipment for a sugar mill 
on the plantation. I got used to finding him in my room when 
I came up from below. And when we were due to go into Kings¬ 
ton he told me he had been there at the beginning of the war 
as a three-stripe commander on a cruiser on the West Indian 
station. 

“A fine cushy job, he assured me, until 1914, when it sud¬ 
denly became a bed of barbed wire and stinging nettles. He had 
been suddenly ordered off his ship and told to organize a resi¬ 
dent naval office with two assistant paymasters and a lieutenant. 
Pretty strenuous. Coal for ships, repairs for engines, stores for 
ratings, ammunition for guns, and money for paymasters; all 
sorts of things had come smashing down on him at once. As 
for the Germans, he had no time even to think about them. 
They were far away. Or so he thought. As a matter of fact the 
Dresden and the Diisseldorf were only a few miles off, among 
the islands. 

“Captain Comberfield had, and probably still has, an attitude 
towards the enemy that is the despair of the humanitarian. He 
was full of admiration for the Germans, admiration and respect 
for their cleverness. He told me they were a tough nut to do 
anything with. He regarded it as a battle of wits. If you were not 
clever you deserved to be beaten. We nearly were beaten, over 
and over again, he assured me, and were saved by luck. He said 
any one who disbelieved in Providence, after the last war, must 
be a fool. When I asked him, just to show that I had had similar 
experiences, if he had heard of what happened in the Aegean 
on one occasion, he shook his head. I told him. He threw his 
head back and laughed. He said, yes, that sounded like us. No 
other nation could do things like that and survive. Now, he 
said, the Germans wouldn’t do a thing like that. They were 
marvellous, he assured me. 

“But at the time Remson arrived on the scene Captain Com¬ 
berfield didn’t think they were so marvellous. They were damn¬ 
ably ubiquitous, though. Ships were being captured and sunk. 
Freighters with coal but without radio vanished. Alarming news 
came in by schooners and island craft of cruisers moving at full 
speed during the night, all lights out, and nearly cutting them 
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in half. Going by with a roar, and leaving them rolling and 
capsizing in a wake of white breakers. 

“But when our cruisers arrived the enemy staged a complete 
disappearance. Captain Comberfield, trying to wireless Belize, 
had been jammed by a powerful station not far away. However, 
his orders, by cable from England, were explicit. He was to 
protect shipping. He had to devise means of getting those 
precious cargoes to England. Nothing was said about how he 
was to do it, of course. He had been simply dumped down there 
and expected to create a whole organization out of anything 
that came handy. I said to him: ‘Bricks without straw, eh?’ and 
he shook his head. ‘Nothing but straw/ he said, ‘and poor- 
quality straw at thatP 

“Of course he made it seem he was in a desperate situation. 
Perhaps he was. But he had the navy behind him. He had the 
immense prestige of that service to give weight to his words. 
Those chaps have a way with them. I found them to be the 
highest quality of human being available. I don’t mean merely 
our fellows. I mean the same sort of men among the Germans 
and Americans. You can send them anywhere and they will do 
the work. 

“So this post captain, who was in charge when the Alemtejo 
arrived, went on board to see what could be done with her. He 
had orders to keep the ships carrying mails on their usual ser¬ 
vice. But when he found the skipper was a Reserve officer he 
ordered him to the office at once. He told Remson to cable his 
owners that Charley Mallot would take the ship home. 

“Remson expected to be placed on some ship bound for 
Portsmouth. But Captain Comberfield had no intention of 
parting with any capable man who fell into his clutches. He 
told Remson he had a job for him. I said: ‘How was he? Was 
he sore when you took him off his soft job on the Alemtejo? 
Did he kick?’ 

“ ‘Kick! Why he was as pleased as Punch!’ Captain Comber¬ 
field looked at me. ‘Pleased as Punch he was.’ And that was 
unusual. ‘Don’t you believe them when they say they were keen 
to join up. I say, don’t you believe it, old chap. The duds were, 
yes. Your King and Country need you. But not the chaps who’d 
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been on manoeuvres, no/ He saw I was laughing and remem¬ 
bered I had been in it too. I said he was right. We knew all 
about it. I had been on manoeuvres and in a destroyer, too. I 
had also experienced the peculiar social ostracism my profes¬ 
sion enjoyed at that time. 

“Well, Remson, he said, was ready to go anywhere. ‘You’ll 
have to have a paymaster or somebody who knows Spanish to 
go with you/ Comberfield told him. ‘As it happens I know 
Spanish/ Remson said. ‘Also German, if it’s any use to you/ 
Comberfield said: ‘Good God, you’re the very man, then!’ 

“Remson asked what he was supposed to do. The resident 
naval officer told him he had to take up archaeology. He was to 
vanish completely, and Professor Sniffkins or some such name 
was to be on his way to Honduras to carry on his excavations 
among the Mayan ruins. Comberfield showed him several 
trunks of notebooks and sketches and rubbings he had con¬ 
fiscated from the German savants who were about to be sent 
to England for interment. 

“I heard about those fellows from Charley. He had to go on 
board the homeward-bound Royal Mail liner to get some papers 
signed. Those quiet bearded professors with black glasses and 
cork helmets were going on board under guard of coloured 
West Indian troops with rifles. Charley saw them snap to atten¬ 
tion and then march in goose step up the gangway as if they 
were the guard and the black boys were the prisoners. They 
saluted the officer correctly too. But when they saw the second- 
class cabins reserved for them they marched single file to the cap¬ 
tain’s office and insisted on paying for first-class accommodation. 

“Captain Comberfield, merely from some sort of habitual or 
disciplined state of mind, had impounded the professional 
baggage of these learned enemies. I asked him if he had any 
authority or rules of conduct relative to the capture of archae¬ 
ologists, and he said, none whatever. His real reason in the first 
place, he said, was he didn’t think they were genuine. He waited 
to find out whether they weren’t spies, or more possibly sur¬ 
veyors making maps. So he collared all their papers. And he 
turned Remson loose among masses of notes about the Old 
Mayan Empire. In German scriptl 
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“I asked my passenger what Remson had to say about an 
assignment like that. I said we had heard the strangest stories 
about his behaviour on that occasion. Captain Comberficld 
laughed. ‘Oh/ he said, ‘he tackled it all right. He went away 
and worked on it. Took all his dunnage with him off the ship. 
I told him he’d probably never see her again. He said he never 
did want to see her again. I remember that because it seemed 
a funny thing, him being master of a fine liner and probably 
getting a big screw in New York, ready to chuck it for a lieu¬ 
tenant’s pay and subsistence.’ 

“I then told this man that we had heard Charley Mallot had 
told the purser that Captain Remson had come on board to get 
his gear and had called him in to take over command. Very 
pleased with himself, he was. He told Charley to carry on be¬ 
cause he, Remson, was going to run off. ‘Why, aren’t you going 
home to get a commission, sir?’ said Charley. Captain Remson 
said oh yes, he might do that later. But at present he had to 
stay where he was. He would be at the barracks. Charley said: 
‘Barracks/ in a tone of amazement. Remson smiled and nodded. 
‘Confined to Barracks , my boy/ and then laughed loud and 
long. Of course, Mrs. Colwell, this was entirely lost on Charley, 
who thought his commander had gone mad with the excite¬ 
ment of the war. He didn’t know that was the name of Paula’s 
novel. 

“Well, Charley’s imagination, assisted by instructions to 
arrest all suspicious characters on board and to keep all lights 
screened until he got to the Narrows, built up the story you 
( robably heard in one of its versions. I was solemnly informed 
oy one of my engineers that that stuck-up bridge ornament Mr. 
Claude Alexander Cecil Remson of the Royal Standbacks had 
had his sword broken across his behind and had been locked up 
in the barracks to be transported for life. When I gave this to 
Captain Comberfield he closed his eyes and shook his head. 

“ ‘Broke his sword!’ he said in a faint voice. ‘Americans are 
marvellous! And yet, I don’t know. Everybody was the same 
at that time. We began to tell each other about the Russians in 
screened trains who were seen, actually seen, by hundreds of 
people, travelling from the north of Scotland to France to fight 
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the Germans.’ However, when I mentioned the supernatural 
vision the British soldiers saw over the battlefield, a Blessed 
Virgin looking down in benediction on the dead. Captain Com- 
berfield looked suddenly unsympathetic and said: ‘I believe 
that, of course!’ I wanted to tell him I of course believed in the 
vision of Siegfried the Germans saw; but I recognized the ex¬ 
pression on his face, and I dried up about visions. It all depends 
on the vision, I suppose. The captain’s brother had been a par¬ 
son at the front and was convinced that it was so. But as for 
Remson he was quite unable to understand how a yarn like that 
got about. It was perfectly simple, he said; ‘Remson left his 
ship on my orders and as there was no room in the hotels, every¬ 
body crowding into the town, he was given a couple of rooms 
in the barracks to do his work. He got the D.S.C. for the work, 
eventually.’ ” 

“I never knew that,” said Mrs. Colwell, to whom such things 
were traditionally important. 

“It didn’t matter to Remson because by that time he was so 
deep in his new adventure he no longer had any contacts with 
England. Charley’s masterpiece of romancing, which I heard at 
fourth or fifth hand, was that Remson had all along been a Ger¬ 
man spy and when he had said he was going to skip he meant 
skip on to a German cruiser.” 

Mrs. Colwell’s face changed colour slightly. 

“We heard that,” she said. “A friend of ours in the Intelli¬ 
gence Service at Washington said he had heard a rumour Cap¬ 
tain Remson was in touch with the enemy. But of course we 
never told Paula. In fact, if Captain Remson had sent a single 
line to his wife nobody would have believed a word of it.” 

“Well, Remson didn’t. He simply slipped through a crack in 
the floor of our world and vanished. What was down there we 
had no idea. Captain Comberfield only knew a little about it. 
He does not know, for instance, anything at all about Ottilie 
Rieder.” 

“So it was a woman who took him away from Paula after 
all!” Mrs. Colwell was not announcing a triumphant vindication 
of her own beliefs. She was too experienced to assert that an¬ 
other woman was inevitably behind the folly of men. But she 
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had once assured her husband that Captain Rcmson was the 
kind of man who becomes more susceptible to women as he 
grows older. 

“That’s an exaggerated way of putting it,” Mr. Spenlove 
protested. “Besides, he didn’t need to be taken away. I’d say 
Paula did the trick herself. Suppose the war hadn’t happened 
and he’d come back to New York. He was close to the end of 
his tether. He was up to his eyes in debt at ten per cent a month. 
The Company would have asked him to resign. He had Jack 
Phelan on his neck. Good old Ten-Per-Cent Jack wasn’t going 
to lose all the money he had loaned. Captain Comberficld asked 
me, while he was on the subject: ‘Oh, by the way,’ he said, ‘the 
next time that ship came into our place we had a red-faced little 
lunatic barging into the office asking for Captain Rcmson. Said 
he had a summons for him to appear in the Claims Court in 
Brooklyn. We had to get a sentry to kick him out. Who was he, 
do you suppose? Was that why Rcmson was so glad to take 
over?’ 

“I said it was probably one of the factors in the situation. 
Jack Phelan lost out. He is doing extremely well now, however, 
in a business down in Florida. Jack is a business man. At that 
time he allowed his emotions to overpower his sense of pro¬ 
portion. He thinks the navy did him out of his rights. I know 
a lot about Jack Phelan. He soon found a way of making the 
war pay him handsome dividends. You might almost say that 
the war was a blessing in disguise to Jack. Even he doesn’t 
know where Captain Rcmson is. His real animosity towards 
Remson is not that he owes that money but that he is a gentle¬ 
man, while Jack, poor Jack Phelan, is merely a simple soul with 
an unerring instinct for turning over his money and a nose like 
a tapir for legal ways of getting ahead. He has a sort of com¬ 
passionate contempt for a man like Remson, who was so easily 
persuaded to pay ten per cent a month. Being master of the 
ship, he could have driven a shrew T der bargain than that. 

“I would have liked to have been present at that interview, 
the profit motive becoming a passion so overpowering that 
Jack Phelan could even stand up to the British navy. Captain 
Comberfield didn’t feel a prejudice against Remson because a 



moneylender’s tout made a fool of himself. He didn’t believe a 
man like Remson would bilk any one. But it was no time to let 
private affairs take precedence of duty. So I said, ‘Quite so. Not 
even a wife.’ Comberfield said: ‘Oh, he was married, then? I 
suppose she was rich. He didn’t put in for half-pay. In fact, I 
remember he said he had no ties at all and was ready to go any¬ 
where. So I gave him that job.’ 

“No ties at all, you see. Captain Remson’s idea was that the 
war was a miraculous opportunity for him to leap clear of the 
frightful mess he had got himself into by marrying Paula. He 
accomplished a perfect retirement from the world. What he 
planned to do was to become a sort of lay hermit. He had tried 
what we call life and he had been a failure at it. He w r as utterly 
sick of the pretences of his situation. He was sick of us, of 
New York, of his damned passengers and above all of Paula’s 
assumption that she was some sort of superior being because 
she had written a book and knew a lot of equally pretentious 
frauds.” 

“This is all supposition on your part, surely,” Mrs. Colwell 
was startled by the conviction in Mr. Spenlove’s voice, which 
he had raised a little. A ceiling fan over their heads gave an 
occasional rattle, almost a titter when it failed to synchronize. 
Outside the raucous snarls of Cuban motor horns rent the air 
and they could hear the endless crackle of rubber on the asphalt. 
Mrs. Colwell glanced at her wrist-watch. They ought to be 
starting back, she thought. 

“No supposition about it,” Mr. Spenlove assured her. “Rem¬ 
son told me himself.” 

“He told you?” 

“About two years ago. I saw him in his sylvan retreat. But 
of course it didn’t work out as he planned. He didn’t escape 
life as easily as that. What he did was to plunge right into it. He 
had never really lived before Captain Comberfield took him 
off the Alemtejo, sent him down to the Mosquito Coast and 
put him in the way of Ottilie Rieder.” 

“You keep repeating that name. Who was she? It’s German.” 

“And she is a German, of course. Don’t you see the exquisite 
poetic justice of it?” 
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*Tm not sure I am an authority on poetic justice, Mr. Spen- 
love. But I know what you mean. If you knew Paula’s present 
husband—I’m glad you don’t—you’d say she was getting 
poetic justice too. No, I won’t have another drink. An old 
woman like me needs her sleep. I want to know all about this 
Ottilie you say he’s living with, of course. It sounds like 
something in a romantic novel. You say you have actually seen 
them?” 

“Yes, Fll tell you about it. Too late this evening. Romantic 
novel? That’s what has always entranced me about Remson 
ever since I spent a few days at his house up there on the 
Chocotan River. He has no such ideas. It would almost appear 
that a man who is really dealing at first hand with romance must 
never arouse that sleeping beauty. Now, Charley Mallot can 
see himself a romantic figure at the drop of the hat; yet if you 
look close all you see is a nice, middle-class chap who never did 
anything unconventional in his life. Inside he’s like a sterilized 
boy scout! His ideas are absolutely sound on all subjects. Mrs. 
Mallot—Jenny—takes care of that. But Charley needs no snaffle 
to make him show off his paces. He’s born that way. He would 
never have done what Remson did down there. He would have 
said: ‘Sorry, Mrs. Rieder, but I have an engagement.’ He would 
have lifted his hat and backed away, out of the picture. A fine 
lad!” 

“I don’t understand you,” Mrs. Colwell said as they walked 
out into the Prado. Mr. Spenlove signalled a car. He nodded 
and pulled his beard. The warm night was full of clamour and 
brilliance. Under the stars Havana sparkled and hummed like 
some enormous electric generator. Mr. Spenlove was aware of 
a powerful urge to tell Mrs. Colwell that he understood her, 
and her world, perfectly. He wanted to express to her his sense 
of dread of the relentless hold that world had upon himself, 
as it drew him more and more inexorably into its convolutions. 
He was aware of this and he smiled; but he said nothing about 
it. They entered the gaudy, open Ford which pulled up at the 
curb, and drove down to the harbour. After all, he reflected, 
Mrs. Colwell was intelligent, and he would be a fool to an¬ 
tagonize intelligent people just as he was about to go ashore 
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and live on the outer edge of their world. Like a retired major- 
domo or head gardener, he thought, with a dry smile. 

“Well,” he said, “Charley and I are very much alike nowa¬ 
days. Neither of us could break out of the corral and go off 
into the wilds. For a woman, or for an idea.” 

“Could you have, at any time? When you were young I 
mean?” Mrs. Colwell demanded. She too was smiling, as if at 
remembered days. But she was really curious to know how far 
Mr. Spenlove’s knowledge of romance actually extended. To 
hear him, she reasoned rapidly, you would think he had run 
off with a duchess, in his youth, at least. And yet, as she put 
the question, she knew it was quite beside the mark. He might 
have done something like that, and never be able to tell of it. 
She glanced at him for a moment, still smiling. “What did you 
do, Mr, Spenlove, when you were in love? Did you tell her 
you had an engagement? Or did you carry her away?” 

“You may well ask that,” he said steadily, not looking at her 
at all. “But you won’t learn anything at this time of day. I 
never bore people about my own affairs. No one waits for me 
when the ship docks. Just as well. Just as well!” 

“I’ll never give up trying to worm it out of you,” Mrs. 
Colwell assured him. 

The car rushed down a narrow street and darted into the 
dock entrance. Mr. Spenlove opened the door. Mrs. Colwell, 
noting the small dark Cuban guards with pistol holsters, a 
group of three tipsy seamen weaving in and out among the 
bales of goods, and the dark shining water by the ship’s bows, 
suddenly wondered whether Agnes was safe in a place like 
this* 

“With Mr. Jaques to guard her?” said Mr. Spenlove, smiling. 
“No lady could be in better hands. There again . . he went 
on, and stopped. He shook his head, laughing to himself. 

“A degenerate class of men, nowadays, seamen!” he said not 
quite loud enough for a quartermaster with a vacant face to 
hear him. He escorted Mrs. Colwell up the gangway and into 
the main hall. “We are all perfectly respectable. Not a ravisher 
worth his salt ever appears. A girl in the grasp of a callous, 
cruel husband would never be rescued by our young mariners. 
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As for sirens, the sailor of to-day is afraid to go near them. 
Because of the expense, I suppose... 

Mrs. Colwell, as the steward on night duty reasssured her 
about her niece, smiled. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” she said. “Good night.” 




Mr. Spenlove had sometimes whimsically regarded himself 
as of superhuman stature because, as he put it, he had created 
a world for the benefit of passengers. It was a source of satis¬ 
faction to him that they never really knew what was going on 
on board of a ship. What they knew was the product of Mr. 
Spenlove’s imagination. He created, for anyone who talked to 
him for more than five minutes, a world in which everything 
ran in oiled grooves, smoothly, silently, and with a remarkable 
absence of all human weaknesses. He gave to the passengers of 
the moment an impression that beyond waving a magic wand 
occasionally or speaking into a large telephone, he had nothing 
at all to do. All his stories had to do with a regrettably imper¬ 
fect past. This was deliberate on his part; and sometimes the 
reality approximated this ideal. But not very often. It was Mr. 
Spenlove’s experience that the newer, the faster and the more 
perfect his engines, the more fantastic became the human ele¬ 
ment with which he had to work. It was, he reflected, nothing 
unusual to find some of his staff more interested in the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat than in knowing their jobs. He was 
forced to contemplate young men who were preoccupied with 
the millennium to the detriment of the fuel consumption. As 
he remarked later to Mrs. Colwell (when she had ceased to be 
a passenger) the newer generation were not content to be 
Socialists, as he had been in his youth. They talked openly of 
acting on their theories, with evangelical fervour. And down 
in the Canal Zone, where it was much hotter than either Marx 
or Lenin had ever experienced it, the problems confronting Mr. 
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Spenlove were sometimes grave. Neither Marx nor Lenin, he 
felt convinced, had ever contemplated their disciples in a shade 
temperature of ioo° and saturated with Canal Zone alcohol. In 
any case, after the Sansovino had been a few hours in port Mr. 
Spenlove was too fully occupied to practise his favourite sport 
of observing the antics of the idle rich upstairs. It was only 
when the news arrived that one of his juniors had engaged in 
a fight with a capitalistic policeman and was now languishing 
in jail, that he went to see Mr. Jaqucs, the purser. 

But Mr. Jaques, though not in jail, was also absent without 
official leave. In the midst of his own worries Mr. Spenlove’s 
practised eye detected an unusual atmosphere among the juniors 
who worked under Mr. Jaques. They were not unhappy, of 
course, to be invested with a little brief authority. But there was 
an air about them of enigmatic rectitude, as though, Mr. Spen¬ 
love thought whimsically, they were virtuous and industrious 
apprentices who had just heard that their scapegrace companion 
had been caught stealing a sheep and was to be hanged at 
Tyburn. 

He gazed around at those extremely busy young men with 
their huge typewriters and other office gear. Mr. Jaques was 
on shore, it appeared. Both Mr. Spenlove and the captain had 
inquired about it. The assistant pursers shrugged their shoul¬ 
ders. The chief purser was at the agent’s office. Mr. Jaques it 
seemed, was off the chain. Captain Wensley, when Mr. Spen¬ 
love saw him sitting like an oversize oriental image in the chief 
engineer’s office, shut up on learning that nobody knew the 
staff purser’s whereabouts. The problem at once became one 
of professional discretion. If Jaques was ashore making a fool 
of himself. Captain Wensley had no intention of letting Mr. 
Spenlove, head of another department, into the shameful secret. 
On the other hand Captain Wensley knew it was uncommonly 
difficult to keep Mr. Spenlove from knowing pretty nearly 
everything that was going on. But it would be necessary to 
locate Mr. Jaques in order to deal with this unfortunate business 
of the pugnacious junior engineer who had been locked up. 
Unless, Mr. Spenlove had pointed out with unusual bitterness, 
Jaques was in jail too. Captain Wensley, upon this, had got 



himself slowly out of the office chair and had departed to his 
own quarters. He was not to be drawn into such an argument. 
He knew Mr. Spenlove would get out of his difficulties some¬ 
how. Mr. Spenlove went down to the purser’s office feeling 
depressed, for he liked Jaques in spite of his somewhat superior 
manner and his persistent illusions about young ladies. He went 
down because he was not disposed to leave one of his own staff 
in jail. He thought the young man a misguided fool. He was 
sceptical of the political nostrums buzzing about the messroom 
and resounding from behind the screen that hid the junior 
engineers’ deck-chairs. He was filled with amazement at the 
fantasies treasured by modern youth, their rather brazen assump¬ 
tion that an honourable integrity was of no significance in 
human life. They were, he told himself, cheeky young bounders. 
They regarded him as a negligible old nuisance who was keep¬ 
ing a younger man out of a job. They had not arrived at the 
point where they uttered these sentiments aloud, but he saw the 
day coming when even that was possible. And now, being 
humane and intelligent, and remembering how many silly 
juniors had become grave and valuable seniors, he had to fish 
this erring youth out of the hands of the police. To do this he 
needed Mr. Jaques or the chief purser. 

He had entered the purser’s office from the private stairway 
and at first he did not see Mrs. Colwell beyond the grill. The 
very young purser attending to her had a long neck and sloping 
shoulders, on which his epaulettes stuck out absurdly. His blond 
head, planished and sleek, shook slowly once or twice. And 
then Mr. Spenlove saw that Mrs. Colwell was agitated. Her 
large white arms moved with spasmodic violence. Her blue 
eyes were hardening into something that boded ill for the San¬ 
sovino. Mr. Spenlove heard her say that she must in that case 
see the captain. 

A light dawned on the chief engineer, and he went out again 
and came around to where he would be able to speak to Mrs. 
Colwell. She was standing by the rail and Mr. Spenlove was 
positively alarmed by the air of dishevelment about her. Yet he 
could not detect any actual derangement. It was, he figured, a 
dishevelment of mind, that was expressed in the unusual set of 
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her shoulder and the nervous tapping of her ringed fingers on 
the rail. She turned and saw him, and beckoned instinctively. 

“My niece!” she said at once, as if he had come at her bidding 
to assume full responsibility. “She went to Panama with Mr. 
Jaques.” 

Mrs. Spenlove, thinking quickly, nodded and blinked once 
or twice. 

“I was looking for him myself,” he said. “He’s probably at 
the agent’s office. I’m sure everything is quite all right,” he 
added. He was. He didn’t see the gentle Agnes being carried 
off to some house of sin. He didn’t see her taking any harm at 
all, really. In the midst of his own problem Mrs. Colwell’s 
attitude struck him as grotesquely exaggerated. Why, Jaques 
was a gentleman! Mr. Spenlove pointed this out as he led the 
way to the gangplank, but he knew, of course, that Mrs. Col¬ 
well’s anxiety was of another nature. He had time, while getting 
a car, to meditate upon the curious quandary women like Agnes 
get themselves into. Descendants of Colonial Dames, Daugh¬ 
ters of the Revolution, and heirs to colossal wealth, they insisted 
on exhibiting themselves before men on beaches and on the 
streets in a manner inconceivable to the old-time courtesan. In 
their innocence, which was not always indistinguishable from 
imbecility, they discussed subjects that their English cousins 
would leave to hospital clinics. Agnes had been walking about 
the ship lately like a score of other girls on board, in shorts, 
halters, and goggles, so that they resembled the dreadful deni¬ 
zens of another planet, Mr. Spenlove had overheard the uncen¬ 
sored comments of his junior engineers. 

All the same, he assured Mrs. Colwell, as she got into the car, 
Jaques was a gentleman. He wouldn’t do anything Miss Faucitt 
could take exception to. 

Mrs. Colwell gave a short laugh and fanned herself. She said 
she thought Mr. Spenlove would understand it was not a sub¬ 
ject for joking. 

“She’s Mr. Faucitt’s only child,” she said. 

Mr. Spenlove recalled suddenly that symphony in grey saying 
good-bye on the dock; the good grey banker, he thought whim¬ 
sically, with his grey suit, hat, gloves, spats, and moustache, 
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And of course he knew Mrs. Colwell's anxiety was no laughing 
matter. Agnes Faucitt’s wild oats, supposing she had a few to 
sow—but Mr. Spenlove believed they would turn out to be wild 
thyme or even wild plum—were of small significance compared 
with what he called her fiduciary value. By the time they 
reached the office Mrs. Colwell had made it clear to Mr. Spen¬ 
love that young Jaques was not merely having a good time 
with a pretty girl passenger. Young Jaques had all the earmarks, 
in Mrs. Colwell's opinion, of vaulting ambition. Young 
Jaques was fully informed of Miss Faucitt's fiduciary impor¬ 
tance, Mrs. Colwell told Mr. Spenlove, who had not received 
any inkling of this aspect of the case. Indeed, he pointed out 
that he had scarcely set eyes on either Jaques or Agnes for 
forty-eight hours—“A long time in the life of a cruise love 
affair," he informed her, paying off the car. “But Jaques prob¬ 
ably thinks he's as good as the next man.” 

He found the chief purser deep in business and told him Mrs. 
Colwell was in the outer office. 

“Mr. Jaques had tyre trouble,” said the chief purser. “He 
has telephoned from Gatun.” He coughed. 

“Has he indeed?” Mr. Spenlove intoned. “The old man isn’t 
particularly delighted with the situation, let me tell you. I 
want that junior sixth engineer bailed out. Jaques knows the 
man to see. He'd better get busy as soon as he arrives. We sail 
at six sharp, tell him. Tyre trouble!” 

Mr. Spenlove went out and assured Mrs. Colwell that she 
could go back to the ship. Miss Faucitt was probably already 
there. He explained what had happened. 

“It's always the way,” Mrs. Colwell remarked. “I'm not sure 
all this liberty is as wholesome as they say it is. You see—but 
I don't suppose you're interested in young people's problems.” 

“You are absolutely right there,” said Mr. Spenlove hastily. 
“The sort of problems you mean, that is. I have some of my 
own, of course.” 

“You! You aren't married, after all, are you, Mr. Spen¬ 
love? I'm sure you gave me to understand you were a lonely 
bachelor.” 

“I am in loco parentis,” he explained piously. “Don't you 
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know I have fifteen young men on my staff? No, I know you 
never see them. You see Mr. Jaques, who has tyre trouble. 
One of my beauties—he’s an extreme Socialist—is in jail for 
fighting a policeman. I have been arranging to have him bailed 
out. I make this shameful disclosure in strict confidence, since 
you have honoured me.” 

*Tm terribly sorry,” Mrs. Colwell said. “This heat is bad for 
one’s intelligence. We are a selfish lot, I suppose.” 

Mr. Spenlove smiled ruefully. 

“You echo my own thought,” he said. “It is one of my firm 
convictions that Karl Marx would never have written Das 
Kapital in the tropics. As for Lenin, the anopheles and the 
bubonic rat would have altered his ideology. You remember 
his illuminating flash of insight—that truth was a bourgeois 
illusion? It’s a product of temperate climates too, like mono¬ 
gamy, and nudism, and the emancipation of women.” 

“Ah yes,” said Mrs. Colwell without enthusiasm. “As you 
are only in loco parentis to young men you can take a very 
broad view. I’m afraid I’m narrow-minded about Agnes. It’s the 
reaction you know. Her engagement was broken off by mutual 
consent. That’s what makes it so critical now—the mutual con¬ 
sent. She’s so enthusiastic, dear child. Being Mr. Faucitt’s only 
child and with my sister a chronic invalid. I’m very much in loco 
parentis.” 

“It seems to me we have the cards stacked against us,” Mr. 
Spenlove remarked. “Girls without money or social position 
come on these cruises like huntresses, looking for rich hus¬ 
bands. They read the cruise literature, and see themselves in 
moonlit old-world patios, being adored by Northern new- 
world millionaires to the sounds of guitars and marimbas* The 
other girls—those who are worth anything—come to sea to 
forget frustrated romances, to heal their broken hearts and 
divert themselves with the foolish antics of lovelorn sailors. 
And you think I am cynical because I have kept outside all thisl 
It’s been going on a long while, you know. It was going on 
when Rhea Candleby told me I ought to settle down.” 

“Did she say that?” 

“Yes. She used an expression—a slogan I mean—very com- 
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mon at that time. You have no doubt heard it, or read it. She 
said: "Eventually, why not now?’ ” 

""That sounds like Rhea Candleby. But you didn’t fall for her 
wiles?” 

Mr. Spenlove waved his hand towards the passengers’ gang¬ 
way. He had business farther down the dock. 

""If I had, Mrs. Colwell, I would not be here now. I would be 
a person of consequence, a gentleman of leisure, with an estate 
in the country and a winter home in Miami!” 

""I don’t understand you,” Mrs. Colwell said, pausing a mo¬ 
ment. She wanted very much to find Agnes. 

""I’ll explain at an early opportunity,” Mr. Spenlove said, 
waving his hand again, and stepped briskly down a gangway 
that led apparently into the dark bowels of the ship. 

Mrs. Colwell ascended the immaculate accommodation ladder 
with its snowy canvas awning and punctilious white-clad quar¬ 
termaster, who put an unusual emphasis into the salute he gave 
the wealthy Mrs. Cowell, whose niece was being rushed by 
Pretty Boy Jaques, the staff purser. The quartermaster, who 
lived in Brooklyn and who had an extensive and peculiar know¬ 
ledge of the back streets of Coldn, had saluted Miss Faucitt and 
Jaques only a few minutes before. Some doll, had been his un¬ 
uttered comment, eyeing her ankles with approval. Now ""the 
old woman”, whose remarkable pearls on her full creamy neck 
meant nothing to a youth without knowledge of pearls, was 
probably on the war path, by the look of her. When Mrs. Col¬ 
well paused and, looking back, asked him impersonally if he 
had seen Miss Faucitt, he assured her that the young lady was 
aboard. Came on board only a few minutes ago. 

""Alone?” said Mrs. Colwell. 

""With Mr. Jaques, madam,” said the young man deferen¬ 
tially. Mrs. Colwell relaxed and said ""Thank you” without look¬ 
ing at him. For Mr. Jaques, very flushed, his topee on the back 
of his head and his brief-case under his arm, came hurrying 
downstairs. He had been to see the captain and he almost passed 
Mrs. Colwell without recognition. 

""Don’t let me keep you,” she said in a conversational tone, 
and walked on to the main stairway. Jaques made some remark, 
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an incoherent mumble, whose import is known only to the 
Recording Angel. He caught the quartermaster’s eye as it 
swivelled away from him into vacuity, and hurried off. He was 
arriving at that stage in love when everybody in the world, his 
world, was out of step with his mood. He was the heir of a 
romantic tradition. Jaques knew half a dozen well-authenti¬ 
cated cases of ship’s officers who had done the trick, as he called 
it, easing themselves into positions of remarkable worldly pros¬ 
perity by marrying attractive girls, and he was in a defiant mood. 
He couldn’t see why “the old woman” had to be sniffy about it. 
He had wanted to get Agnes Faucitt to make a bolt of it. But 
where the devil can one bolt to in the Canal Zone, which con¬ 
sisted, so far as Jaques was concerned, of two smelly dago 
towns connected by fifty miles of road and cut off from the 
world by two of the largest oceans? And then, again, he was 
not completely in touch with Miss Faucitt’s actual feelings. She 
combined an intoxicating sensuousness with an apparent in¬ 
ability to perceive how seriously he was thinking of her. To 
use his own phrase, they weren’t getting anywhere. Jaques had 
not, as Mr. Spenlove maliciously suspected, staged the tyre 
trouble. But he had used the delay to make love to Agnes, all 
very correct, of course, and giving her ample opportunity to 
recognize how fate was throwing them together. But the only 
thing Agnes recognized was that they would be late for lunch 
and her aunt would be anxious about her. What depressed 
Jaques most was the unbridgeable gap between them as Man 
and Woman. He found it impossible to divest himself of his 
status as a ship’s officer. Agnes Faucitt made no allusions to 
the past or the future. To her Jaques remained an agreeable 
acquaintance, to be dismissed on each occasion, with a light, 
prettily worded phrase of thanks, like a casual partner at lunch. 
It was exasperating. Jaques had counted on building up an 
intimacy by the time they returned to the ship, that would 
result in an invitation to visit her at home in New York. He 
did not know it, but it would have seemed as probable to Agnes 
to invite one of the waiters to dinner. Flirting lightly with a 
ship’s officer was like dancing with the doctor, or playing deck- 
tennis with Mr. Spenlove. It had no bearing on the bruised 
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heart in her bosom, or the life she led at the great house at St. 
James, overlooking the Sound. If she seemed to ignore those 
of her own age and kind on the ship, it was because she was 
entirely at ease in her world of thoroughbreds, men, women, 
horses, and dogs. They knew all about her. In her deeper con¬ 
sciousness she was aware of them. She gazed out, unseeing, 
through the transparent walls that separated her world from 
those who worked on ships and trains and in airplanes, excit¬ 
ing in their breasts wonder and admiration, and in the case of 
Jaques a furious inverted vanity that he imagined to be love. 

And whether he had been invisibly present in Mrs. Colwell’s 
suite or had seen Mr. Spenlove smiling cryptically as he listened 
to his first assistant’s remarks about the main fuel manifold, 
Jaques would have discovered no balm for a mortified spirit. 
Mrs. Colwell did not mention him by name to Agnes Faucitt. 
The two women remained poised in their own limpid social 
medium, communicating by that soundless language of glances 
and silences which is the despair of those who live beyond the 
barriers. 

As for Mr. Spenlove, Jaques had moments in which he hated 
that elderly person, who held women entranced by an appar¬ 
ently inexhaustible flow of words, yet who never used his 
opportunities to make love to them. And he had a way of 
smiling to himself when he beheld Jaques at a distance being 
brilliant, or dancing perfectly with a passenger, which gave 
Jaques an uneasy feeling that he himself might be, in some 
unsuspected fashion, ridiculous. There were times, running on 
this American coast, when everything dropped from under 
him, as it were, and he wished he were on a home ship running 
to South Africa or India or Australia, where most of the girls 
were frumps and everything seemed solid and safe. Such in¬ 
toxication as he felt in the society of American girls could hardly 
be explained in ordinary human terms. They were sirens, and 
the music they made, the land to which they called him , the 
dreams they inspired, were all too sweet to be resisted. At any 
rate, if he succeeded, he could put that old fellow, Spenlove’s 
nose out of joint. He would laugh on the other side of his beard 
then. 
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These thoughts carried Mr. Jaques, with compressed lips, per¬ 
spiring helmet band and flushed features, to the agent’s office, 
where he dealt efficiently with Mr. Spenlove’s problem of the 
imprisoned junior engineer. Jaques was of another generation. 
The young engineer would have remained in jail if Jaques had 
had his way. The fellow was always causing trouble and demand¬ 
ing his rights. He had called Jaques personally a popinjay and the 
captain a bridge ornament. Mr. Spenlove, for mysterious rea¬ 
sons of his own, stood up for such riffraff. Jaques was unable to 
see why old Spenlove couldn’t do some of the work himself 
and dispense with a few of his outsiders. Jaques, in short, was 
hating the Canal Zone as usual. Things went wrong, and before 
the Sansovino pulled out (at a most inopportune hour for a 
social being like Jaques) some more of the proletariat would be 
missing, and later found drunk and homicidal in liquor shops, 
by harassed officers. Col6n had a way of appealing to men; a 
meretricious glamour hung over it, as if it were Marseilles or 
Alexandria; and it was all a shaml They drank themselves into 
madness and violence, so that the trouble followed the ship to 
sea. 

Mr. Spenlove was more philosophical. He was able, far down 
in his own domain, to recall so many occasions in the past when 
he had been hard-pressed with the nastiness of human nature in 
the tropics, that the present affair dropped into place as a very 
minor matter. He was really more interested in Mrs. Colwell, 
once he had his fuel tanks comfortably full and his ship per¬ 
fectly upright. He had left her with a startling statement about 
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Rhea Candleby and he wondered what she would make of it. 
Because, of course, a woman like Mrs. Colwell had no possible 
means of knowing what happened to a girl like Rhea, who not 
only lost touch with the bohemian world when Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham died (in exile), but who had finally gone away from New 
York. But Mrs. ColwelPs animosity towards Rhea was so brac¬ 
ing that Mr. Spenlove was resolved to do nothing to diminish 
it. On the contrary he wanted Mrs. Colwell to hear about Rhea. 
It might not be a wise policy, for he liked Rhea well enough to 
keep in touch with her all these years. He had even been to visit 
her in that extraordinary place where she lived with her parents 
by the sea. Mrs. Colwell would have a bad time with Rhea’s 
parents, who had come on shore in the ’eighties from Ellis 
Island with large cardboard numbers pinned to their clothes, 
and with their belongings in alarming bundles on their backs. 
Mr. Spenlove was fond of insisting that such a background was 
only superficially different from an earlier arrival from Holland 
in 1620. He later informed Mrs. Colwell that they didn’t smell 
any worse than crusaders! But he knew that his new friend’s 
interest was in Captain Remson, who never looked at the ple¬ 
beian Rhea, and who was unaware of her save as an appendage 
to Paula, whom Mr. Spenlove was temperamentally incapable 
of appreciating. 

As the Sansovino rose and fell in a slow rhythm on the long 
swell that comes from the eastward in the Gulf of Darien, Mr 
Spenlove came up from the engine-room for what he hoped was 
the last time that day and went to his cabin. From the window 
in the side of the ship he saw the long blue wall of the San Bias 
mountains, a sight that never failed to fill him with a sense of 
the mystery of the dark places of the earth. He maintained that 
he knew why Drake had ended in sight of those sinister ranges. 
Drake was lying somewhere under the Sansovino’s keel at this 
moment. This was the end of the world. That high, inaccessible 
blue wall was the frontier of Christendom. If you went through 
the Canal you sailed at once straight out into the Orient, or to 
the distant, comfortable and familiar seaports of other latitudes. 
No cruise ships sailed to this coast, no shore excursions set out 
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for the interior. No gleaming yachts or fishing launches hung 
off shore while wealthy patrons reeled in great fish or enter¬ 
tained their guests. No white villas nestled among the dark 
forests of those slopes, no sparkling kursaals or casinos illu¬ 
mined the beaches. It was, Mr. Spenlove reflected, now they 
had left the lights of the Canal behind, exactly as when Drake 
last saw it on his dying day. Mr. Spenlove hated it. It was so 
like and yet utterly different from the blue ranges of Liguria or 
even of Jamaica. There was nothing there, never had been and 
never would be, and it had the curious effect of frightening Mr. 
Spenlove. It shook his faith in humanity at a time when he 
needed that faith most. This was the period of the cruise when 
passengers lay in a profound languor and disillusion. The 
novelty of the tropics, the hot huddle of steamy and smelly 
bazaars in Col6n and Panama had been explored; the sticky 
humidity of the atmosphere made them long for their own 
country again, and they were on the point of wondering whether 
the steamship folders told the whole truth about ocean travel. 
There was an air of somnolent quiet about the decks that even¬ 
ing. The air was without life and heavy with warm moisture, 
as if the ship were ploughing across the floor of a colossal and 
recently emptied cistern. The sun had gone down swiftly behind 
Porto Bello, and the great wall of the mountains threw a shadow 
over those few who gazed from the rail. There had been num¬ 
erous absentees from dinner. The usual light-hearted skylark¬ 
ing had vanished from the sports deck. Mr. Spenlove, as he 
stood naked, with a towel over his arm, ready to go to the 
shower saw several ghostly figures abaft the bridge house en¬ 
gaged in dragging mattresses about, intending to sleep on deck. 
And across his vision, close but unaware of any watching eyes, 
he saw Mrs. Colwell walk slowly, a light lace shawl on her bare 
shoulders and a Cuban fan in her hand. The sight of her made 
him smile as he turned away to his bath. Her suite happened to 
be on the lee side. All afternoon she had felt the heat as the sun¬ 
light poured down on the bulkheads and decks. Mr. Spenlove 
was quite sure, from her tired expression, that she had felt the 
heat. 

Later, in a clean suit of white drill and without any marks of 
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his rank, he lit a cigar and went out to take the air. After a day 
of small annoyances, including several hours of fueling, he had 
a great need of civilized society. Of which, he told himself, he 
nowadays had far less than when his shipmates were members 
of the cloth and rather humble toilers of the sea. He supposed 
that ultimately seamen would become so class-conscious they 
would insist on him joining a union too. He hoped he would be 
out of the service by then. He had heard them confabulating. 
Their minds were bogged down with undigested lumps of rich, 
sticky wisdom from the new philosophies. His old friends were 
going or gone. They were on other new ships, or retired, or 
dead. Each year reduced the list of those he really cared for, 
who knew his peculiar cast of mind and who remembered the 
days when he and they had worked together. The young fel¬ 
lows envied him for everything except the one thing he valued 
most—for his job, for his money, which they had calculated 
absurdly, and for what seemed to them a mysterious pull at the 
office. But they remained stupidly unaware of the basis of it 
all, the slow upbuilding, through long years of integrity and 
skill, of character. It was the lack of contemporaries which led 
him nowadays to draw into himself, and to avoid most of the 
passengers even, for they too seemed to have lost touch with 
his generation, with the naive moralities and austere prejudices 
of a bygone age. And somehow, when each voyage brought 
him under the shadow of those sombre mountains of Darien 
he associated them with his own loneliness of spirit in the 
modern world. When he had been young he had read imagina¬ 
tive descriptions of what an age of mechanism would do to 
human beings and he had smiled and remained incredulous. 
But here he was, in the midst of young men and women who 
had; he was beginning to suspect, no souls. 

He found Mrs. Colwell, as he expected, in her deck-chair 
under a side awning with the warm wind coming over the rail 
and giving the illusion of coolness by tugging at her shawl. She 
gazed up at him as he paused. 

“How long do we have to endure this sort of thing?” she 
inquired. 

“A few hours only at twenty knots,” he assured her. “There 
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will be a strong head breeze in the morning. And you will enjoy 
Curasao.” 

“These people we have here are very dull,” Mrs. Colwell 
remarked in a low tone. “Even boring. The captain never comes 
to the table. And the service this evening. . . . Reallyl” 

“Shorthanded?” Mr. Spenlove inquired. “Well, you see, 
some of the younger set are rather the worse for wear after 
shore leave in Cristobal. They go over to Col6n and are cast 
away on a lee shore. It is their Paphos and Naxos. They come 
back to the ship with vine leaves in their hair, chanting horrible 
threats against the capitalists. Didn’t you hear them? I suppose 
you know they have an emotional release when they go ashore. 
They make up for their long restraint while on duty.” 

Mrs. Colwell lay back in her chair, her fan moving slowly to 
and fro while she studied Mr. Spenlove’s face. He held his cigar 
so that the smoke blew over his shoulder and gazed towards 
the dark horizon where a ship could be seen going North. That 
would be, he reflected, now what ship would that be? He pulled 
his beard. Then he held his cigar at arm’s length towards the 
two masthead lights, the faint glare of the promenade deck and 
the rows of portholes like golden beads sliding rapidly past 
them. He figured she was hurrying to get to her anchorage and 
depart at daylight. Mrs. Colwell followed the gesture and saw 
the cluster of lights going astern. She saw the quick winking 
of a small bright star over the bridge, answered by another 
just behind them on the Sansovino. Ships passing in the night, 
she said, and Mr. Spenlove nodded. 

“The Alemtejo passing in the night. A fine old ship.” 

For a moment the information did not register. Then she said: 

“Ohl And can you tell them in the dark like that?” 

“Nothing easier. We know where every ship is by her 
schedule. We run in and out of the ports of the Spanish Main 
with the same infallibility of the trains at Grand Central. Do 
you know it is harder for a ship to vanish than a man?” 

“Yes, Fve heard that. The Alemtejol That was Captain Rem- 
son’s ship. Still running then.” 

“Of course. All those ships were built to last a lifetime. But 
a new commander,” 



“What did you mean when you spoke of that Candleby girl? 
It sounded to me as if you hadn’t been entirely frank about that 
woman.” 

“And I thought I hadl And I thought it didn’t matter so long 
as you found out about Captain Remson. He at any rate never 
took much notice of Rhea. I had the notion, in those days, that 
he regarded her with the unerring instinct of his class as one of 
the lower orders, corresponding to a housemaid in England! 
He was politely unaware of her existence when he visited her 
apartmentto see Paula. Inamanner only the English canachieve! 
Oh, I shall never forget Rhea darting forward—before she had 
his measure, you know—and showing him something she 
had picked up on her European tour at Mr. Buckingham’s 
expense. It was an ivory penholder with a microscopic view in 
it of Winchester Cathedral. You held a small hole in the handle 
up to the light and looked into it, and there, sure enough, were 
the tall spire and lovely nave of Winchester. Remson put it 
down gingerly as if it were something that might suddenly 
bite him, and said nothing. Rhea fell back as if she had been 
slapped. She thought that penholder was cute as tricks, and 
often made me contemplate England’s noble fame. But it was 
really Remson who suffered. He had been at school, down a 
narrow lane, only a block away from that cathedral. In his view 
Rhea, who was about as important as a coster girl with an 
ostrich feather in her hat, was violating the holy places in ask¬ 
ing him to gape at Winchester.” 

“But what did you mean when you said—what was it you 
said? If you’d taken up with Rhea, you might have had a home 
v in Miami? Was that a way of speaking, or did you actually 
mean Miami? And what had Rhea Candleby to do with it?” 

Mr. Spenlove seated himself on the footrest of Mrs. Colwell’s 

chair . 

“Well, it was a manner of speaking, I suppose. Rhea lives 
with her parents in what she calls ‘Cawl Gables’. I went to see 
her there. But I never did take up with Rhea, so it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter. Of course we are friends.” 

“Ah, but tell me! Did she try to catch you?” 

“I wouldn’t call it that. Rhea is the sort of woman who thinks 
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certain people are just made for each other. The fact that Cap¬ 
tain Remson and her friend Paula suddenly flew together made 
it seem eminently proper that she and I, the understudies, should 
do the same. Don't imagine there is anything of the vampire 
about Rhea. She was justified in thinking herself desirable. And 
there was an awful insecurity in being taken care of by Mr. 
Buckingham! Why, she didn't even know how long the lease 
of that apartment ran, or whether she might not be put into 
the street at the first of the month. I told you that he never gave 
her any money. All bills were paid on the dot, yes. And she 
was most generously provided for, yes. Fresh seed, sand, and 
water every day in the gilded cage. The door was open too, if 
she wanted to fly away. Where? That was where I came in. She 
decided we were made for each other. I wasn't likely to make 
any absurd, mournful allusions to the past. But she didn't try 
to entrap me. She used to be tender and then, suddenly realiz¬ 
ing that I wasn't playing the game according to the rules, she 
would move away a little and give up. It was as if she said: 
‘Oh well! But it’s a pity you can't see my side of it.' The trouble 
was, I could! I could see both sides of it, and the middle, and 
the end. I hadn't any intention of being a sacrificial goat on the 
altar of matrimony for anybody. I happened to have a profession 
that made celibacy not only desirable but intelligible. I didn't 
know any other business, and Rhea's matter-of-fact assumption 
that I could step on shore and take up what she called ‘selling' 
struck me as alarming if not silly. The fact that men who were 
not artists or musicians could be absorbed in their work never 
penetrated Rhea's beautifully shaped head. ‘What's the good of 
it if you don’t make money at it?’ was her short and charming 
creed. When she left that subject alone we got along splendidly. 
I could see well enough the change in her after Paula married 
Remson. She wrote me a note scrawled on pink notepaper to 
come and see her, but not before a certain day. ‘You know who 
will be around,' she put it. I used to go, if I had the chance. But 
the war, which released Captain Remson from his intolerable 
bondage, sent me away into the unknown too. I went home 
and out to the Mediterranean and Aegean Sea. I didn't come 
back until after the war. Rhea was still around, however. I 
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admit I went over to East Thirtieth. I found nobody at home 
and so I left a card.” 

“Hadn’t you written?” 

“Not to her. One doesn’t write to girls like Rhea. They don’t 
seem to exist when you don’t see them. Or rather, there are so 
many of them they seem to be everywhere and nowhere. Be¬ 
sides, Mrs. Colwell, I don’t write letters to women! Just a per¬ 
sonal idiosyncrasy and not bearing one way or another on 
Rhea. It became clear to me early in life—in fact it was like the 
sudden blaze that Saul of Tarsus encountered on the way to 
Damascus—that salvation for me lay in never taking pen in 
hand to write to a woman. All around me I saw the results of 
undisciplined correspondence!” 

Mrs. Colwell shook slightly, as if she were laughing in the 
darkness. 

“You are very amusing,” she said after a pause, “but tell 
me about Captain Remson. What happened when he was sent 
away to that place?” 

“He met his fate, as we used to say when there was something 
fatal about love. You think I was unfair to Paula. You can 
describe her as one of those girls who are never fatal to any 
man.” 

“Yes, that’s perfectly true. It’s really a good description. I 
wonder why? She had everything. Striking appearance, ex¬ 
tremely stylish and aristocratic, and at times she was beautiful. 
She’s all that even now, and yet I hear she’s not very happy with 
her husband.” 

“Well, she might find a solution in two or three men. Or 
none at all. Some of my shipmates are married to women who 
never miss them, not because they are unfaithful wives but 
because they prefer to live alone. They have solved the prob¬ 
lem of the naturally chaste woman who needs support. You 
know, my friend Charley Mallot’s wife thought it her duty to 
tell one of her friends that the husband was having an affair in 
Havana. The answer was ‘So what?’ Mrs. Mallot was very 
upset.” 

“It served her right. She was a fooll” 

“Most perfect wives are perfect fools, I have observed. Paula 
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Remson, you must remember, was a very shadowy figure to me. 
I never knew what to say to her. I think of her as Charley Mal- 
lot described her to me the last time he saw her. He arrived 
with that ship over there, the Alemtejo, in New York, and he 
was transferred to a smaller ship more suited to a junior com¬ 
mander. But Remson had given him a note to deliver personally 
and by his own hand to Mrs. Cecil Remson. So he went up to 
see her.” 

“On East Thirty-ninth Street.” 

“Yes. I doubt if Charley had ever been in the Murray Hill 
region before. He was overawed by the apartment because he 
was brought up in a semi-detached house at Wimbledon and 
used a Brooklyn boarding establishment where he paid two 
dollars a week for a room while in port. And he said, when the 
coloured maid left him to wait in that great room, looking out 
on the nursemaids parading up and down with aristocratic 
infants on the sidewalk and pair-horse equipages waiting at the 
curb, he was scared stiff. He said he felt as handy as an elephant. 
Didn’t dare sit down. Wondered how Captain Remson man¬ 
aged to pay rent in a place like that. And then Paula in a green 
tea gown came in. She had bobbed hair, and to Charley at that 
time bobbed hair was a sign of incipient immorality. He told 
me he thought the whole business was explained when he saw 
herl She looked just as he had always imagined a fast woman 
to be. I believe Mrs. Mallot has a bob now and so has that pre¬ 
cious child of theirs. In 1914 to a young officer who had been in 
sail and in the correct Rajah Line, carrying stuffy civil servants 
to the East, a bob and a green tea gown were embarrassing to 
his modesty. It was like seeing a lady smoke a cigarettel And 
the way she said it was very sweet of him to come and wouldn’t 
he sit down! It took all the wind out of his sails, he said. He 
handed her the letter from her husband and she put it down and 
went on talking for a minute or two. He began to think she 
hadn’t caught on, when she said: ‘You’ll excuse me?’ and tore 
the end of the envelope across. Charley noticed that. He said 
she did it ‘Yankee fashion* for we English open a letter by 
forcing the flap; Then she laid the letter down again and smiled 
and said she supposed he knew that Captain Remson had been 
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called up. Charley said he knew that of course as Captain Rem- 
son was in the Reserve. She said: ‘Oh, is that so?’ and Charley 
said innocently: ‘Didn’t you know that?’ She looked at him 
with a sort of fixed pleasant stare for a moment, as if she was 
going to sneeze, Charley said. Then she got up in one quick 
jump and rushed out of the room.” 

“She came down to me,” said Mrs. Colwell quietly. “We 
hardly knew what to do with her first. She had a breakdown.” 

“Charley didn’t see her again. He sat on the edge of his chair, 
wondering what the blazes he was supposed to do. Did he get 
up and go away? He sat quite a while, he says. Then the maid 
came in and said, like a black wooden image, he was to please 
excuse Mrs. Remson, and she handed him his hat. Next thing 
he knew, he was down the steps into the street. 

“You can believe that adventure made a deep impression on 
our Charley. He couldn’t make head or tail of it unless he in¬ 
vented a mystery. There was Captain Remson, taken off his ship 
and living in barracks in Jamaica. ‘Confined to barracks’, he 
had said.” 

“Paula’s novell It was unkind of Captain Remson to twit her 
with that. She didn’t mean him to make a personal application 
of the words when she used them in her book.” 

“Charley didn’t know about the book. He had to make up 
a yam to explain all these things to himself and he told me he 
couldn’t help wondering just how Captain Remson was mixed 
up in the spying that was going on. For how did he come never 
to tell his own wife he was in the Naval Reserve? Charley has 
to tell everybody a thing like that. He has it on his cards nowa¬ 
days, Mr. Charles Mallot, R.N.R. If he hadn’t Jenny Mallot 
would tell you in the course of your first five minutes conversa¬ 
tion with her. And Charley said to me, one day as we walked 
uptown in Havana: ‘Damn it, mister, you ought to have seen 
her in that green tea gown, all negleege, and hair bobbed and 
stuff on her face!’ He thought she was a beautiful spy! It sounds 
absurd now, but at that time it was perfectly natural to suspect 
anything unusual. You could get arrested by pulling your hat 
over your eyes and sneaking furtively along the street. And 
Charley’s notion, of a beautifcl spy, whose husband was a spy 
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too, was the normal working of a mind whose development had 
been arrested by a seafaring career.” 

“What about yourself?” Mrs. Colwell suggested tartly. 

“Oh, I was suspect tool I had a beard and yet I wasn’t a doc¬ 
tor! To the young and romantic all whiskers are false. And 
besides,” Mr. Spenlove went on, and he pulled his own beard 
as if to give emphasis to his words, “I didn’t go to sea as young 
as Charley did. If I had I would never be sitting here now 
telling you about him and his captain. Shut away on their ships 
during their impressionable years, guarded as carefully as nuns 
from exposure to any intellectual heresies, these sailing-ship 
officers are often in a state of almost pre-natal innocence when 
they blunder into troubles on shore. I was spared that unfortu¬ 
nate experience. Long before Charley had left his sailing ships 
I was a professing agnostic, a raging freethinker, and a disciple 
of Ruskin, Carlyle, Charles Kingsley, and Henry George.” Mr. 
Spenlove smiled and turned away to drop the ash of his cigar. 
“Oh yes! I knew all about the dictatorship of the proletariat 
while Charlie was sewing himself a pair of canvas trousers to 
wear around Cape Stiff in a windbag. We speak of the simple life 
lived by poets in a stable in Greenwich Village or in a New 
England cottage. Young men like Charley lived the genuinely 
simple lives. Underneath his veneer as a shipmaster he still has 
that primitive attitude towards money and sex and professional 
integrity. So had Remson, really. It all depends what kind of 
woman gets hold of them, whether they become adjusted to our 
modern life or crack up. Charley knew vaguely that Remson 
was the same as himself inside and he has retained a curious sus¬ 
picion of Paula as a woman who had got hold of Remson by 
diabolic arts and held him in thrall, sucking him dry of all his 
money and life! Yes! He said to me: ‘She vamped him all right!’ ” 

“What rubbish!” Mrs. Colwell said, fanning quickly. She was 
annoyed. She had an idea that Captain Mallot must have been 
as tiresome as Mr. Jaques, the purser. 

“That’s what I told him, and he asked me what my theory 
was as to why Captain Remson disappeared. He called it dis¬ 
appearing.” 

“Well, you can’t blame him for that. We wanted Paula to 
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make inquiries, but she wouldn’t do it. She was too proud to 
make a claim. It wasn’t because Captain Remson left her with¬ 
out support; it was the way he went off without a word of what 
he was going to do. That letter, you know.” 

Mr. Spenlove looked at Mrs. Colwell with interest. 

“He gave her her freedom, he said,” Mrs. Colwell remarked. 
“I thought that pretty cool.” 

“It was all he could do at that distance. He told me he knew 
she wanted it. I gathered from what he said that he thought he 
was being both just and generous 1 Perhaps after a number of 
years, he seemed to be.” 

Mrs. Colwell said: “Humph!” but she did not contradict this. 
Men had been just and generous to poor Paula, she knew. She 
waited. 

“Well, in any case Remson couldn’t tell anybody what he 
was going to do, Mrs. Colwell. Even supposing that, after the 
ship had left for New York, he had been mad enough to write 
and tell her where he was going or what he was doing, do you 
suppose the letter would have reached the outer world? I think 
you have forgotten the mood we were in at that time. Remson 
was a naval officer, not only by his commission but from his 
point of view. And without even understanding his own emo¬ 
tions, his marriage suddenly appeared to him as an appalling 
mistake. What had he been thinking of? He had been stretched 
on a bed of live coals, and for what?” Mr. Spenlove’s eyes 
seemed to be unusually bright and penetrating as he leaned to¬ 
wards Mrs. Colwell. “For what? An illusion! He had seen him¬ 
self as the proud possessor of an aristocratic creature, a count ess, 
and it turned out that he could hardly call himself married in 
any real sense. Who of us can? We come in from sea to a house 
that we don’t live in except for an occasional overnight stay. 
The sailor’s dream! Nothing half so sweet in life, as the old song 
says, as coming home from sea to a loving young wife waiting 
for her adored wanderer! And nothing so different from the 
reality. If only the women were as simple as the sailor husbandsl 
But you see they are shore people, and the ratio between the 
time spent alone to the hours when their husbands are at home 
is too horribly wide. Some of our fellows, who love their wives 
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in England and whose wives love them, no doubt, simply live 
in a sort of floating and expensive helll” 

“Why don’t their wives come out?” asked Mrs. Colwell. 

“For the same reason that American wives don’t go to Brazil 
or the Malay Peninsula, because they would be torn out of their 
natural habitat. Some of them do come out, and later on hurry 
back. Sometimes husband and wife both go back because it 
becomes impossible to remain here. Remson had been unat¬ 
tached, and his emotions had lain dormant for so long. He 
might have simply quit his job and gone home to England 
and left Paula to do as she pleased about following him. But 
when the war flared out he saw himself yoked to an unbeliever 
in his own kultur . He didn’t even have a twinge of conscience 
about it. He set out one night from Kingston in a destroyer, 
and nobody saw him again until years later. I found him a 
fellow member of my mess in Malta after the war, but he didn’t 
say a word about Ottilie then. When I recalled that conversa¬ 
tion later I must say I admired him very much. He told me what 
he had been doing on the coast. But it was only when I walked 
in on him one day two years ago that he came clean about Ottilie. 
For Ottilie was there, and her children. By the way, do you 
know, Remson has a short pointed beard now and short pointed 
moustache. A naval beard, I would call it.” 

“Tell me”, said Mrs. Colwell again, “about this Ottilie. Is 
she....” 

“Oh no!” said Mr. Spenlove. He waved away the implications 
of Mrs. Colwell’s glance. “She was a passenger of mine on one 
occasion, though of course I didn’t pay any particular attention 
to her at the time. She was a timid young creature going out 
to Guatemala. Mrs. Max Rieder. She was about eighteen, or 
perhaps a few months short of that. I remembered her because 
the chief steward, who was a particular friend of mine, told me 
who she was. Daughter of a big merchant in Hamburg. She was 
a slim, full-breasted girl with very black hair, dark eyes and a dead 
white skin that is still white, in spite of all these years in the 
tropics. Probably because she rarely goes into the sunlight. She 
was in a suite by herself and my friend told me she had come 
over from Germany to New York in a suite in the Krqnprinzes- 
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sin Cecilie. I came on her one night, very late, taking a constitu¬ 
tional around an empty promenade deck, I often do that myself 
around midnight, but I rarely have company. She was wearing 
a yellow silk scarf on her head and a black cloak with scarlet 
lining, and as she surged round a corner the breeze blew out the 
cloak and drew the silk blouse tight against her bosom, and 
she was like a glorious figurehead bearing down on me. I spoke 
to her, but she gazed at me with alarm in her big black eyes and 
said something about ‘Verstehe Sie nichtP in a sibilant whisper 
as though the winds of heaven had touched her beautiful austere 
lips. No, she did not understand me, or any one else except the 
barber, who was a German and gave us the news that she was 
going to Guatemala City to join her husband, a rich man up 
there. That was Max Rieder, another passenger whom I remem¬ 
ber on another voyage. Mrs. Rieder she was when she met Cecil 
Remson under unusual circumstances and yielded up her soul 
and body and all her earthly being to him for ever.” 

“Qh, they fell in love like that?” 

“And still like thatl They say that love never lasts. So per¬ 
haps this of which I am speaking now is not love but some sort 
of enchantment. Perhaps it is only to be found in solitude, away 
from the racket of our modern mechanical madhouse. All I 
know is, I have seen it several times in the course of my life. 
I believe, I have to believe, in elective affinities.” 

“You do?” Mrs. Colwell sat up. 

“Oh, not for everybody! Some men become shaped and 
subjugated to almost any nice girl who gets hold of them. But 
in the case we are talking about it was an eternal fitness, both 
in their character and their circumstances. She came out of 
the bush, running, just as she came around the corner of the 
deck-house breasting the wind that night and demanded his 
protection.” 

“That’s an extraordinary thing to say!” Mrs. Colwell said. 
“Captain Remson? But how very romantic!” 

“Of course,” Mr. Spenlove said dryly. “Romance is the 
dazzling light by which we recognize our affinities. And yet, I 
don’t know. I think if Remson had met Ottilie on board ship 
he would have done the same. He might have done something 
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desperate, in that case, to get her. Free as he is now from the 
pressure of our life, which he never really wanted and was 
deluded by for years, he became quite confidential on this sub¬ 
ject of what he does want.” 

“Did you say they had children?” Mrs. Colwell said. 

“Several. Must be all quite tall now.” 

“Go on. Tell me. Can’t we go inside? The wind is getting 
cool.” 

“My room,” Mr. Spenlove mumbled. “I have to be there, 
you know. I feel more comfortable if I... I’ll show you.” 

He led the way through a cross alley to his quarters. Once 
again Mrs. Colwell found herself looking across that exemplary 
and indistinguished sitting-room at the framed picture of a 
wooden shack in the woods. It was the only identifiable article 
in sight. She might have been in the reception room of an ex¬ 
tremely poverty-stricken monastery save for the gauges and 
the telephones on the desk. She supposed Mr. Spenlove kept 
his personalia in his sleeping cabin. 

“Well,” he said, and he took a fresh cigar from the top 
drawer of his desk. “Remson left Kingston at night on a des¬ 
troyer that was going out on a patrol of the Caribbean west¬ 
ward. He had a couple of heavy rawhide trunks, one of which 
contained the stuff taken from the German archaeologists, and 
he had his orders in his head. He was to land at Belize and take 
a local steamer to Barranca Rosa. He had a passport which des¬ 
cribed him as a scientist working for the Royal Archaeological 
Society. Comberfield told me about that. They had found 
plenty of suitable equipment in Jamaica, high leather boots, 
binoculars, a military pocket compass, a couple of sun helmets, 
mosquito bars, and so on. The equipment of the German pro¬ 
fessors helped considerably. They had marvellous cameras and 
a tent that was so ingenious Remson never fully developed its 
possibilities. It appealed more to Mr. Stamm, his partner. Their 
medicine chest had drugs for every possible ailment, except love, 
possibly, and solitude. Remson took these things along in his 
rawhide trunks, which also came from the German savants and 
which were insect-proof. 

“Remson said the commander of the destroyer hardly paid 
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any attention to him. There was absolute silence on that ship. 
From somewhere on the coast behind Roatun, it seemed, there 
was an enormously powerful wireless plant that jammed every¬ 
thing else in the Caribbean, It also sent out triumphant state¬ 
ments in English and Spanish of the capture of Paris by the 
Germans, the destruction of a British fleet and various other 
comforting items of news. The story of the fleet was partly 
true, as it happened. Von Spec had just caught Cradock off 
Coronel and had sunk nearly the whole squadron. I can remem¬ 
ber sitting in my room in East Nineteenth Street and reading 
that news myself. I was waiting to be sent home. I never felt 
so utterly demoralized in my life. Oh, I know how the Germans 
felt later on! I have an unabashed sympathy for them. How do 
I know that we wouldn’t have gone to pieces if it had kept up? 
Well, that sort of thing was being hammered into the navy by 
the secret wireless station, and they didn’t like it. Tramps had 
seen two submarines swimming along in the Atlantic, heading 
westward. Remson’s destroyer had been into all the inlets of 
that coast, apparently, but had found nothing so far. They didn’t 
know as much about wireless then as they do now, you see. It 
came and it went. If the Essex or some other light cruiser 
started to send a code message it was drowned out at once. 
They had nothing, for a few weeks, but news of disasters. The 
army in Flanders was retreating. London had asked for peace. 
The French were finished. So was the British Empire. All very 
stimulating. The devil of it was, Remson said, they knew the 
Coronel business was true, so perhaps the rest was. It gave them 
a feeling that they were cut off and lost, and they’d find the Ger¬ 
mans in Portsmouth and anchored off Woolwich in the Thames. 

**When he got to Belize and went ashore in the steam pin¬ 
nace, he went to the Royal Victoria Hotel where he had had a 
drink once with me, for he had to wait a few days for a small 
coasting steamer that would take him to Barranca Rosa. He 
was going there for two reasons. It was only a way-port, but 
had a good anchorage. And it was the best way to get to Choco- 
tan. If you are posing as an archaeologist, to be convincing you 
have to go where there is something to archaeologize. And 
Chocotan was once a great city of the Mayan Empire. He went 
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there, and he is there now. He went back after the war. He had 
found what he wanted. 

“But he did not know that then. As he waited he got into 
what he calls a blue funk. I suppose British Honduras, and Belize 
especially, is one of the most depressing spots on the face of the 
earth after an hour or two on shore. To keep himself from going 
potty Remson set to work to write up a log, as he called it. He 
wrote it in German too, for he said he had found he had gone 
rusty with disuse and it was highly important that he should 
recover facility in handling the language. So he practised. He 
showed it to me. It was written in penny exercise books some¬ 
what damaged by ants, and I remember some of the covers had 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers and crest on them. Royal Highness 
School Exercise Books. Others were Union Jack note-books. 
He sat on the veranda and scribbled away. He had got into a 
blue funk and the difficulties of his job seemed absolutely insur¬ 
mountable. Comberfield had warned him he might fail and 
even not be heard of again. What he had to do was to find out 
who was running this enemy base from inside the country. And 
he didn’t even know yet which country it was. It might be west 
of Roatun, in British Honduras. Among that mass of cays and 
islands, with jungle and swamp behind, and the Cockscomb 
Range behind them, anything might have been run up in a 
few weeks if they had local guides and boatmen to show them 
the channels. And Gautemala was full of German traders. 

“By the time the rackety local steamer came in Remson had 
decided that he would probably never come back from this 
enterprise and he included a will in his daily stint in his exercise 
books and also directions how to follow his trail. Some busy¬ 
body in the harbourmaster’s office started a story that Remson 
was a spy. What he was likely to spy on in that forlorn place 
nobody could say. He showed his credentials to the deputy vice- 
consul, for the consul was away on vacation. The deputy vice- 
consul was almost as frightened by the credentials as if Remson 
had displayed evidence that he was the Man in the Iron Mask. 
Then the coaster came in and Remson went out to her in a 
rowboat. His beard was a respectable length by this time, his 
cork helmet freshly pipe-clayed, his rawhide trunks all around 
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him. He told me he felt as if he had completely lost his identity. 
The captain of the coaster, who was also purser, was a German, 
who had no intention of losing his Honduran citizenship, how¬ 
ever. He saluted his passenger gravely and showed him a small 
hot room under the bridge. He is a short thick person with a 
face something like Edward VII. He has a boat of his own now, 
with Diesel engines which he says are ‘mooch bedder dan stim\ 
He is a local tycoon in Barranca Rosa. He and I had a yarn there 
two years ago. He told me about Remson coming on board. 
‘I tot he wass goin’ to haf look-see at der banana land. All de 
time dey goom down ’ere to see banana land. All dat stoff he 
tell me aboot de archaeology I don’t beleef. Pooh!’ 

“So he kept Remson under strict surveillance when they 
reached Barranca Rosa! My friend Voit had left Germany rather 
hurriedly and in difficulties some years before over a deficit in 
his accounts while jie was captain of an excursion steamer in the 
Baltic. The manager of the boat had left about the same time, 
and had come out to Barranca Rosa, and had started growing 
bananas. Now every ship was dropping innocent-looking‘scien¬ 
tists’ who had mysterious capitalists behind them and who were 
nabbing all the good land. Voit kept an eye on Remson and a 
game began between them. Voit craftily led Remson to look at 
some maps he had of the Chocotan Valley. Wonderful banana 
land! Would he like to have a look up there? He, Captain Voit, 
had a business friend who would take him there. 

“Voit is one of those simple souls who remain eternally con¬ 
vinced that everybody in the world outside of insane asylums is 
concentrating on doing somebody else down in a trade. The 
war, for Voit and his spiritual brothers in England and America, 
was merely a good chance to do ‘goot bissniss’, as he calls it. 
Voit is a trader. They say trade follows the flag; but they must 
mean the black flag. And Remson was for him a simple imbecile 
pretending to be an archaeologist but with a trunk full of appara¬ 
tus for testing and surveying land for agricultural exploitation. 
The fraud was so transparent that Voit and his partner were 
filled with commiseration for the poor fool. 

“To tell the truth it was easy enough for Remson, taken 
abruptly off his bridge on a ship and suffering from a feeling 
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that he was cut off from everything, to give an impression of 
uncertainty and incapacity. When he got to Barranca Rosa and 
found himself visited by Voit and his friend, a gentleman named 
Schutz who knew all the good banana lands, he had to get his 
bearings, and he saw no harm in being friendly with a couple 
of local fellows who evidently knew the ropes. 

“Remson told me this after dinner in Valletta. We were at 
that base together, dining at the mess of H.M.S. Egmont, which 
was the name given to the fortress of St. Angelo across the 
harbour. If you weren’t on a real ship you were temporarily 
attached to H.M.S. Egmont. Remson had been on the Intelli¬ 
gence staff in the Aegean. He had been sent there when he went 
home in 1917 after he had done his job in Barranca Rosa. He 
had had no choice in the matter. And what he had learned in 
the Intelligence office had made him cynical about the war. My 
ship was in what is called ‘dockyard hands’, and I had my own 
brand of cynicism to dispense. In that great wardroom where 
we dined, which was like a cavern carved out of solid stone, 
with walls several feet thick and with windows like casemates, 
you could have found a select assortment of cynics from all 
branches of the service. We spoke only among ourselves and 
we had the confidential reports as a basis for our cynicism. One 
of us had been in Odessa when the red flag ran up on a French 
warship and the guns of other French ships were trained on 
her, ready to fire. Another had seen stacks of skeletons which 
had belonged to a British regiment ambushed in Syria. One or 
two men in the mess sat quietly during the meal, staring straight 
in front of them, sometimes failing to put the food into their 
mouths. They would move when it was gently suggested by 
the steward, and go and sit in the shadow, never saying a word.” 
Mr. Spenlove tapped his forehead. “Gun shock,” he said. 

“When I met Remson it was he who spoke to me. In fact he 
saw me first on the launch going over from Valletta and came 
up and said: ‘Well I’m damned! How are you, Spenlove?’ 

“I date my rise in life from that moment! Meeting Remson 
there made it possible for us to become intimate enough two 
years ago for him to tell me about his Ottilie. I don’t say friends, 
you know. Merely intimate. I’m still not sure he has any friend- 
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ship. Some men can dispense with that costly, fragile treasure! 
But after meeting in Malta—and drifting apart without a word 
—we became able to tolerate each other. But what had hap¬ 
pened? I was suddenly curious to learn. All I had to go on at 
that time was a vague rumour going around the line in New 
York that Captain Remson had ‘resigned and gone home*. I 
didn't see either Charley Mallot or Captain Comberfield until 
years later. I hadn't had any particular reason to keep Remson 
in mind. There were so many of us. I'm not sure I had at that 
time even a hint of where he had been sent. It's twenty years 
ago. And after twenty years you can find old soldiers who ad¬ 
vanced in a hail of bullets, to hear them tell it, but who never 
left the base. Twenty months used to do that to some of us. So 
I can’t recapture my exact state of mind when Remson, very 
bronzed and thin, smiling cryptically and in a well-cut uniform 
of lieutenant-commander with Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
epaulettes, stood before me on the deck of that dockyard launch. 
And then: ‘Well I'm damnedl How are you, Spenlove?' 

“He was going over to dine in the wardroom mess. So was I. 
The war was technically over, my ship was in dockyard hands, 
and a lot of our chaps were going to pieces with drink and 
women on shore in Valletta. Remson was not going to pieces, 
however. He was in the pink of condition. He had a hard, 
brown, sinewy look, as if he hadn’t an ounce of extra meat any¬ 
where on him. Besides, he had the appearance of a man who 
knows what's what, who has done something. He was full of 
confidence and resource, with a thin line of his lips and a vertical 
thin line on each side of his mouth. They gave him an amused 
but impenetrable expression. He had a medal and an extra half 
stripe. Lieutenant-commander. 

“He might very well look like that. His job for several 
months had been to see the seamy side of brass-hat mentality 
and political crookedness at home, as well as commercial ras¬ 
cality all over the place. He said he expected to be demobilized 
very shortly. Had put in for it already. I said: ‘But have you 
been here all along?' meaning the Mediterranean. ‘Oh no,' he 
said. ‘Only a few months. I went home*, he told me, ‘after I 
reported to the R.N.O. in the West Indies. I had a job of work 
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there.* I said I knew nothing whatever about that, but had 
heard he had resigned from his ship and so on. 

“ ‘Oh, of course I resigned from the ship,* he said. ‘I was 
R.N.R. before the war, you know. Don’t you remember we 
went home to manoeuvres together? Well, they gave me an 
R.N. commission.’ I said I didn’t know that. ‘Temporary,’ he 
added, ‘so that I could do this job of work.’ 

“It was then he told me, inside the old castle, which we call 
H.M.S. Egmont, how he had been sent down to locate and if 
possible destroy the wireless station that was jamming our 
ships and causing general confusion all over the Caribbean. He 
said: ‘I had no idea at all what I was to do, outside of that. So 
I went down and had a hell of a time getting anywhere.’ 

“I said I bet he was glad he had got out of those parts. It 
couldn’t have been much fun in that jungle. 

“ ‘Oh, as a matter of fact,’ he said, ‘I’m going back there. 
I’ve taken up some land. In fact, Spenlove, 1 like it there. I’m 
only waiting to get demobbed and I’m off.’ 

“ ‘What’s the attraction?’ I said without thinking very much 
of the significance of that expression. He looked at me for a 
moment and then moved his lips about as if he was thinking 
something out. ‘Attraction? Oh well, the country begins to get 
you after a while, you know. I like the tropics.’ And he became 
lost in thought. 

“As the days passed I found that Remson had very little to 
do with the other men of his set. I mean, he had been drafted 
into the Volunteer Reserve when he went home, which was 
made up largely of architects, professors, amateur yachtsmen 
and so on, all doing special work. He would ask me if I was 
going ashore. We would land at the custom-house and take a 
brisk walk to Fort St. Elmo at the head of the harbour. I got the 
idea he was falling back on me because he wanted to avoid his 
own kind. I went so far as to ask him if this wasn’t so, if he 
hadn’t discovered that the people from home were a bit trying 
nowadays. He gave me a hard look and laughed shortly. ‘Per¬ 
haps it is we who have changed,’ he said, ‘I don’t know what 
you mean by falling back on you. But you were always as curious 
as a cat, Spenlove. You remind me of that old box of tricks I 
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had on my hands in Barranca Rosa, old Voit. He nearly had a 
fit trying to make out what I was doing there/ 

“This was not at all an exaggeration. A Welsh village, a small 
town in New England, a cruise ship on a round-the-world 
cruise, are all hothouses for libellous gossip, but they have 
absolutely no chance against a place like Barranca Rosa in the 
Central American tropics. The first time I walked slowly into 
the bar of the hotel, two years ago, when I got out of the hos¬ 
pital, the tongues began wagging and the eyes swivelling to¬ 
ward me as I moved about. As I had gone to the hospital at night 
and had remained in seclusion for several weeks, the appearance 
of a bearded stranger, who plainly could not be a tourist as there 
was no ship in port, very nearly drove the bums, salesmen, 
farmers, agents and soldiers out of their minds. I have seen 
two men look at each other aghast and one was saying, in a 
sort of screaming undertone: ‘Who is he?’ and the other’s 
shoulders were up under his ears and he revealed two dirty 
claws and some broken fangs! Oh yes, I understood how Voit 
must have foamed at the mouth as he tried to find out who was 
sending Remson down there to buy up all the good banana lands. 

“I said: Tailing back on me is just a short expression. No¬ 
thing insulting insinuated. I’m used to being made a fuss of if 
there’s no one else in sight/ 

“Remson gave a slight snigger at this, but he was not offended. 
He turned to me suddenly and said: ‘Look here, Spenlove, it’s 
like this. I’m not going to sea any more. Our day is over, if 
you ask me. I can’t afford to live in England and I have special 
reasons for going back to that place. All these fellows in my 
line—Intelligence—have good jobs to go back to. They have 
money too, most of them. So it isn’t serving any purpose to go 
around with them, you see/ 

“ ‘But what are you going to do?’ I said. 

“ Tm taking up planting again/ he told me. 

“I told him I thought he was demented. He listened patiently 
while I advanced all the sound arguments I knew against the 
small planter. And if he was going to be a big planter he had 
money enough to live like a landed proprietor in England. I’d 
seen more than one brave chap try his luck as a planter. I had 
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seen them wiped out by hurricane, fever, snakes, machetes, and 
politics. What about his own experience? I said. One or two 
of these small planters were in the hotel bar when I appeared 
two years ago and their gaze swung round on me. Hello, here’s 
another one, they thought. What’s he doing here? Who’s be¬ 
hind him? Who has he bought out? 

“But Remson shook his head decisively when I said: ‘You 
can’t make anything out of it. You’ll lose your money. Just as 
you did before.’ 

“ ‘Money isn’t the whole story,’ he said. ‘I’d rather go there 
and go broke than go broke in England. The States? No thanks. 
I haven’t your love for the Yanks, Spenlove. I can’t stand them. 
Look at what they’ve been doing . . . well, never mind. All I 
know is, I don’t care about going there again.’ 

“He shut up tight about the Yanks. In the warmth of his 
declaration he was going to let something out! Something he 
knew officially as an Intelligence officer. I said: ‘Well, if you 
aren’t interested in the money side of it, what are you interested 
in?’ 

“He looked away across the harbour and said: ‘I’ve never 
had any life yet, Spenlove. I’ve been this and that, but nothing 
to write home about. I want to be free from uniforms and regu¬ 
lations, for one thing. I suppose you think I’ve gone off my 
chump.’ 

“I said: ‘Oh no!’ but perhaps I had a suspicion he was merely 
throwing me off my guard. He said, smiling a little: 

“ ‘You’re such a damned ideal servant, Spenlove! Geared up 
to your bloody engines! You think everybody ought to be like 
yourself.’ 

“I was startled. I was younger then and I suppose I did won¬ 
der why men used to chafe and rear and go berserk in harness. 
All my life I have watched the great wild stallions of the sea 
snorting and neighing in their stalls, breaking loose and hurl¬ 
ing curses at their industrial bondage. And there are more of 
them now than ever before. One by one the gates of the corral 
have been closed and strengthened. They can neither break them 
nor climb over them. We who are broken to harness have a 
better fate, I suppose. Only we are all losing our respect and 
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awe of those who ride in the chariots. I wonder, sometimes, 
what would happen if we too burst the bonds of discipline. 

“But Remson surprised me at the time because I had for¬ 
gotten that like the rest of us he had developed. He was no 
longer the embittered young man I had known in New Or¬ 
leans. He must have seen a great deal of the seamy side of the 
British Empire while he was in the Intelligence. What puzzled 
me was the line he had taken. I had not the key, at that time, 
to his mind. He made no mention of the real reason why he 
wanted to return to Barranca Rosa. 

“I told him I had nothing to complain about. There were 
always, I said, men who did not fit in but I had supposed he 
would take to an officer's job like a duck to water. You’re 
made for it,' I said. ‘You could stay in the navy now for good. 
It's your right. You’re their sort of man.’ 

“He shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I’m for a discharge. I 
don’t want to mug along on half-pay. I know what’s coming, 
you see. Take my tip, Spenlove, get back to your precious job 
on the liners. It suits you perfectly. I’m off to the bush.’ 

“ ‘It sounds perfectly mad to me,’ I said. 

“ ‘Does it?’ He looked at me for a moment. I fancy he was 
going to explain himself, but the moment passed, and he merely 
smiled in his old superior way. ‘I suppose it would—to you. 
A bus horse will always stop when he hears a bell ring, you 
know. Even after he’s gone to live in a pasture.’ 

“And all the time we were in Malta together Remson con¬ 
tinued to mystify me. I had other matters on my mind at the 
time I must mention. Compared with them I thought Remson’s 
situation extremely fortunate. He seemed to have no amorous 
entanglements. In fact he posed as a somewhat superior person, 
quite above any love affairs. He would make highly disparaging 
comments on the shabby behaviour of the other fellows who 
were having a great time before being sent home. There were 
plenty of girls who would have taken up with him too. I mean 
they wanted to be sociable. Remson was very severe on my 
reprehensible habit of sitting in the Cafe Regina, in the little 
room reserved for officers, and conversing with the girls who 
were always there. They were doing a land-office business any- 
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way, but it piqued them to see a smart lieutenant-commander 
in the swanky Volunteer Reserve snub them so haughtily. When 
I was there alone they made ribald inquiries about him. 

“And you know, I never divined the reason why he acted 
like that. I wouldn’t be so dense now; but at that time I was 
completely fooled. I was preoccupied, of course, not only with 
my own future but with the affairs of men I had sailed with in 
the Aegean. Never mind them now. I merely tell you about 
Remsonin Malta so you will understand how little I knew before 
I saw him in Chocotan two years ago. I think I came to the 
conclusion that he was queer, as we say. He had been disil¬ 
lusioned again, I suppose. In his reaction from an American 
wife he had rushed, as it were, into the arms of his motherland 
and he had discovered that the old dame was a sort of regal 
Mrs. Gamp, whose cupboards were full of grisly skeletons, 
abortions, and miscarriages, and who recognized some of her 
legitimate children with difficulty. To us who go back to Eng¬ 
land with the sentimental image of her in our hearts, there is 
something horrifying in her self-absorption. She sits there in 
the silver sea, the mighty mother of us all, whimpering to her¬ 
self, unmindful of everything save her own safetyl Remson had 
found it out. He had been at home for a while, and had found 
it out.” 

Mr. Spenlove folded his arms and gazed sombrely at Mrs. 
Colwell. 

“That was his problem. He had nowhere to go. He wasn’t 
at home any more in our world. He wasn’t like us, who could 
run back to America and muscle our way into some sort of 
existence in New York. He had had enough of New York. He 
had been the victim of an hallucination in New York, the 
shadowy husband of a shadowy wife. There had been nothing 
real about it. And he hated everything connected with it. He 
said to me, when the subject of New York came up one day: 
T hated itl’ He did too. He had been terribly bruised in his 
personal pride. 

“What did I think about it then? It isn’t so easy to recall. 
My impression is, after we had parted, I saw him going down 
and out. He had failed once as a planter in British Honduras. 



Now he was going to crash again. He was probably an incurable 
visionary, both about women and about the world. No; I re¬ 
member now, I saw him withdrawing from both women and 
the world in the jungle, and becoming a hermit. Or perhaps a 
monk. How little I knew about it thenl I thought that bleak 
look in his face was religion coming on. I thought the way his 
nostrils had grown thin and blue-veined registered a farewell 
to the flesh. As I say, how little I knew!” 

He paused, and Mrs. Colwell regarded him with impatience 
blended with curiosity. After all, she reflected, he was enjoying 
himself, and he was preserving a fine impartiality in the face of 
some very confusing facts. He was giving her, too, what she 
really wanted—the inside story of Remson’s flight from her 
friend Paula. And he thought himself entitled, this old Spenlove, 
to spin it out! He was like an old sailing ship, making long tacks 
to reach port, the gear groaning and the hull leaking. He looked 
old as he sat watching her with folded arms. 

“Ottilie,” she said briefly and he nodded. 

“Of course you are thinking of Ottilie.” He smiled. “She’s 
getting on in years like the rest of us now,” he continued, “but 
I dare say she will always be a woman who will arouse curiosity. 
She did mine. She captured my imagination that time I met her 
at midnight on the promenade deck, leaning urgently forward 
against the wind like a glorious and lovable figurehead. But she 
did not speak English then and I had only enough German to 
ask my way to Cook’s Bureau. She was on her way to Max 
Rieder. I ought to tell you about him sometime.” 

Mr. Spenlove glanced at the electric clock on the bulkhead 
and Mrs. Colwell heard afar off a single note on a bell. It was 
a quarter of midnight. She rose. 

“Don’t think I don’t appreciate this,” she said, following 
him out. “It would be very boring—with these people—with¬ 
out some one to tell me such things. Paula would never have 
satisfied Captain Remson. She wasn’t exotic enough.” 

“And you think Ottilie is exotic?” he smiled. “The word I 
would use is domestic.” 

“You are very aggravating, Mr. Spenlove.” Mrs. Colwell 
turned to him as they came out on the upper deck, under the 
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stars, where a cool breeze freshened her spirits. “The word I 
would use for you is fantastic. You want to pique my curiosity 
about her. Domestic indeedl” 

“Absolutely,” he insisted. “Don’t you remember the way 
stories used to end in our childhood? They got married and 
lived happily ever after.” 

“Married? They are married?” 

“You needn’t be too literal,” he warned her. “I’m going 
down now to have a last look around. Perhaps you would let 
me show you around Curasao? We shall be there in the morn- 
mg. 

“I should love it,” she said, walking towards the stairway. 
“Good night.” 
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“D o you remember”, Mr. Spenlove said in a low tone, because 
the adjoining tables were full of strongly nautical personalities, 
“the great days of the ’twenties, when the toilers did their toiling 
in silk shirts and the advertising men began to aim at the women 
to get a second car into every garage?” 

“I do; but why bring it up in a place and a time like this?” 
Mrs. Colwell said. 

She was enjoying herself. She had read about places of this 
description, and she had suspected in a dim way that “Sailor 
Town” was a euphemism for glamorous debauchery. It was 
astonishingly like certain night clubs she had visited in New 
York save that it was more interesting and infinitely cheaper. 
There was also, in this Koffeehuis , a tinge of the Marseilles 
cabaret she had once inspected from a carriage drawn up at the 
curb in front of it. 

But here she was not slumming. Mr. Spenlove, with his con¬ 
spiratorial black hat, trimmed grey beard and a suit of some dark 
tropical material that was quite right for him somehow, had 
suggested that she join him in a visit to some friends of his who 
worked in Willemstadt. Her niece had gone on a drive through 
the island with a crowd of young people who were also attend¬ 
ing a dance at the consul’s. And she could count on Jaques 
being there, Mr. Spenlove remarked as they entered the town 
in a tourist agent’s car. Mrs. Colwell could therefore feel safe 
from Mr. Jaques for the evening. At any rate she would not 
meet him at the house where Mr. Spenlove proposed to dine. 

And she had enjoyed herself among those petroleum experts 
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and nautical technicians and their wives. None of them, since 
they were mostly British and Dutch, had even heard of her. 
They seemed to regard Mr. Spenlove as one of themselves who 
was unfortunate enough to be still at sea and without the bless¬ 
ing of a home. His peculiar outlook on life was veiled in their 
company. It was evident that his solidarity with his own class 
was genuine enough so long as they were present. He only made 
fun of them to people intelligently aware of what was going on 
in the world. Which they, she observed, were not. Mr. Spen¬ 
love, by his quick glancing dark eyes and twitching lips, showed 
that he observed it also and was meditating fresh treachery to¬ 
wards the bourgeois traditions of his class. 

And after dinner, instead of going back at once to the ship 
or to some drearily respectable establishment, Mr. Spenlove had 
declared at once that he knew the bohemian quarter, as she 
called it, and would take her there himself. He added that he 
knew the bohemian quarter of most of the seaports of the world, 
and in his opinion they were infinitely safer for a lady than New 
York night clubs, where underworld princes were in good 
standing and the waiters gave tips as well as accepted them. Mr. 
Spenlove made a sharp distinction, he said. The half-world was 
rich in the vitamins of romance. The underworld was merely a 
thieves’ kitchen with a fa$ade of newspapermen’s hokum. Mrs. 
Colwell accepted this cautiously, for she was already learning 
that you could never be sure Mr. Spenlove was not guilty of 
ulterior motives. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he said, as they sat at a table in the Kof- 
feebuis of his choice. “You wanted to know about this Remson 
business and I told you about Rhea Candleby. Rhea always in 
sisted she had brought Remson and Paula together, because 
without Rhea’s enterprise in picking me up and making a quick 
touch that time, they would never have even set eyes on Cap¬ 
tain Remson. But like many other gods and goddesses who sud¬ 
denly descend ex machina, she found herself forgotten after the 
two mortals had met and loved. She was in the same predica¬ 
ment as Jack Phelan, who had loaned money to Captain Rem¬ 
son and who had been left holding the bag by the war. She and 
he had been forgotten by all of us, I am afraid, when we went 
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off to Europe to the war. Jack, of course, may be said to have 
done his bit. He survived the blow of losing his money here 
and there. Others, like Captain Remson, in the excitement and 
turmoil of hostilities when America declared war, seized the 
chance to be patriotic at a safe distance from poor Jack, to 
whom they owed money. But he survived. Oh yes, Jack got 
into the Shipping Board employ. He nobly accepted some use¬ 
ful position and braved the dangers of the deep as far as Cher¬ 
bourg. Did I say useful? He was invaluable. Remember, Jack 
neither drank, nor smoked, nor gambled, nor did he wander in 
Paphian courts. While helping to harry the Hun he was laying 
the foundations of his private fortune. He had a long line of 
noble precedents for this, I believe. There was Marlborough, 
for instance, and the first Lord Holland. In happier times Jack 
might have ended up as Sir John, or the first Baron Blarneyston, 
with a Georgian mansion in the Cotswolds. As it was, he rose by 
sheer merit to chie f steward on a transport. Obscure but profitable. 

“We often hear of the sins of those days and we are given 
astronomical figures of the money wasted. But was it wasted? 
Where did it go? I can tell you some of it found its way into 
Jack Phelan’s possession. I can’t go into details. I only know 
the results. Like a scientist who postulates an unknown element 
by the behaviour of its associates, I deduce Jack’s war-time 
career from my adventure with him after the war, during that 
silk-shirt era. Our period of Silksculottism! It was then that 
Jack accidentally set eyes on Rhea Candleby, the day she came 
down to see me on my ship. 

“You can believe that I was surprised. It was nearly seven 
years since I had set eyes on her or heard from her. When a 
young quartermaster with a hoarse voice reported a dame out¬ 
side I had no idea who it could be. Dames find their way on 
board ship collecting funds for missions, selling life insurance, 
and even looking for missing husbands. When Rhea came in, 
composed, stylish, handsome, and desirable, I closed the door 
on the gaping quartermaster and stared at her without finding 
anything to say at first.” 

“You weren’t glad to see her then.” Mrs. Colwell laughed 
callously. 
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“Pardon! I was. You are prejudiced against her, you know. 
The way she had improved in looks and manner, any man would 
be glad to see her. But I had to wait for her explanation. She 
must have done some determined and skilful telephoning to 
find out where I was and when I would be in port. I remember 
thinking that at the time. 

“ ‘Oh/ she said. Tve always wondered what became of Cap¬ 
tain Remson, Mr. Spenlove.’ 

“She rattled on for a while, all about how terrible the war 
had been, and how she had missed us. Rattled finally to a pause 
and then she looked up at me and smiled and coloured. 

“She didn’t look as if the war had done her any harm. She 
was still at the same apartment on East Thirtieth, she said, and 
her clothes were extremely, quietly expensive. She had several 
costly rings. And finally she said, lifting her chin and smiling a 
little: 

“ ‘Well supposing I did come down to see you, you wouldn’t 
be mad, would you?’ 

“I said, no indeed; but why compromise me by coming down 
like that when half a hundred men were gaping, and their vacant 
minds were generating fantastic surmises? That took her be¬ 
tween wind and water. She was a very independent American 
girl on occasion and she caught her breath. ‘Well, I like that!’ 
she said, as if she had expected me to say she had compromised 
herself by coming down on a rough dirty dock! She said, look¬ 
ing straight at me for a moment: ‘Well, that burns me up!’ But 
she couldn’t keep up the pose for long. There she was, open to 
the charge that she was trying to re-establish her old intimacy. 
She had to go on or go away. And she couldn’t understand that 
she might really compromise me, and had done so. The door 
opened and there stood Jack Phelan. 

“At first I didn’t get the connection. A glance passed between 
those two, a glance of careful recognition, and I thought they 
knew each other. They did in a way. Jack had been coming at 
the gate when he saw this dame, as he called her, asking the way 
to the ship. He heard her mention my name, and being one of 
these assertive helpful persons, had butted in. Almost before 
she realized it Rhea had become frightened of the unfamiliar 
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noises, smells from the tropical cargo, and those two men 
crowding her close to the wall to let a truck pass, and she had 
suddenly said she was Mrs. Spenlove! To justify her presence, 
you see. And possibly to make some dream or other come true.” 

Mrs. Colwell was excited by the noise of the orchestra and 
the unfamiliar experience of sitting in a sailors’ drinking den, 
and she laughed loudly. She was amused at the situation Mr. 
Spenlove found himself in. 

“I suppose that’s why you stick to old married women like 
me, now,” she said. 

“There’s something in that,” he admitted, smiling. “You 
don’t do yourself and your class justice. I find no such stimula¬ 
tion elsewhere,” he confessed. “But I was in a hole at the time. 
She couldn’t have made the statement to a safer man, though. 
Jack would not tell any one. He would keep the information for 
his own use. He looked at her and at me. The peculiar aspect of 
the situation was that Jack had fallen for Rhea. I didn’t know it 
at the time but he was terribly dashed and also relieved that she 
was inaccessible to him. He looked extraordinarily confused. 

“He had been coming to see me on a special errand and he 
didn’t want women in the way. Here was a dame who said she 
was Mrs. Spenlove, a being nobody had ever heard of before; 
and Jack, who knew everything about everybody, who had 
fallen for Rhea, had aroused her antagonism by looking in¬ 
credulous when she said who she was. And now. when they 
met again in my cabin, the air was full of electricity. 

“Jack Phelan in his work as a barman had what is called a 
poker face, a dead-pan manner of never meeting anybody’s eye 
and apparently fixing his own eyes on the other person’s Adam’s 
apple. Now his eyes were all over Rhea even while he was speak¬ 
ing to me. It was hard for me to avoid looking at him as if I 
wished he’d go away. I didn’t want to be bothered with his 
financial schemes. He had been always trying to persuade me 
I could turn over my money if I went in with him. Because, he 
argued, not being married, we had no expenses, and our com¬ 
bined resources would result in big business. I had another 
scheme in mind, you see. 

“put much as I wanted to talk to Rhea I wasn’t sorry Jack 
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had come in. She could see that, I suppose, and reacted a little. 
Jack said: ‘Excuse mel’ as he came in. ‘Chief, you never told 
us you were .. .’ and he turned a thumb at Rhea on the settee. 
Rhea flipped her hand at him and said to me: ‘I wasn’t sure 
they’d let me in so I told this gentleman here I was Mrs. Spen- 
love. That’s all. Why worry?’ She gave him a sharp and dirty 
look, the sudden vicious peck of the kept woman. 

“It set Jack Phelan on his ear for a moment. He’s a short, 
long-bodied chap, with a full iron-grey moustache that he now 
keeps cut close in the new business-executive manner. He 
preened this nervously and kept glancing at me in a manner I 
can only call piteous. It turned out he wanted my advice. That 
was all right, but I couldn’t give him advice with Rhea around, 
and Rhea had got herself into a psychologic state in which she 
was being pulled several ways at once, so of course she remained 
temporarily paralysed on my settee. Jack pulled the door open 
suddenly. ‘Well, Chief, see you later/ he said and vanished. 

“But only into the next room, where he had business of a 
sterner sort with my assistant.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Mrs. Colwell asked in a harsh tone, 
“that sailors borrow money from sharks like that?” 

“Just like small businessmen borrowing from banks,” smiled 
Mr. Spenlove. “Except that Jack’s terms were really easier than 
a bank’s. You have to be big to get good terms from a bank. 
Didn’t you know that? The trouble is that seamen and police¬ 
men, and suchlike people, aren’t very familiar with money mat¬ 
ters. They get the little end of the horn. My assistant had six 
children. 

“Rhea said she didn’t like that feller. I said she needn’t bother 
about him. He was always around. Would it be a good idea if 
I came up to see her? 

“ ‘And bring Captain Remson/ she said. 

“ ‘But he isn’t on the ships any more,’ I said. ‘He’s gone. 
We don’t know where he is. Anyhow, he isn’t in this company. 
I think he took up planting down south.’ 

“‘Paula’s married again,’ she said. ‘He don’t need to be 
scared of coming back now.’ 

“She thought he’d run away because of Paula! I thought this 
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over and decided to leave it that way. Was I weak? I don’t think 
so. Rhea is wonderful, but she has severe limitations in some 
directions—like Jack Phelan.” 

“I should say she has,” said Mrs. Colwell grimly. “I don’t 
understand you, Mr. Spenlove. Were you in love with that 
creature?” 

Mr. Spenlove, vastly pleased with himself, looked around at 
the crowded tables. Some young Dutch naval officers, very 
smart and handsome in their own way, were taking a flock of 
the girls out to dance on the floor. A line of sad, vigorously 
modelled black faces with gleaming eyes were ranged at a long 
window opening on a side alley. Waiters sped down the gang¬ 
ways at high speed with incredible trays of glasses. He saw 
several sea captains at a table, huge figures with enormous but¬ 
tocks bulging as they leaned forward to shout and blow smoke 
at each other in high good humour. He saw these things, and 
then he saw Mrs. Colwell in this remarkable setting, really en¬ 
joying herself and demanding to know if he had been in love 
with Rhea Candleby, who had been born Rina Kanovic. Mrs. 
Colwell’s fine shoulders shrugged back the wrap she was wear¬ 
ing and she drew it around her again. There was probably not 
one of these men around them who thought of her pearls 
as real, Mr. Spenlove reflected. They were too improbably 
large. 

“Couldn’t you explain it any other way?” he said. “Some¬ 
how I never saw myself in love with Rhea. She captured my 
imagination and aroused all the caution in my systeml Yes, she 
had the unhappy gift of awakening a man to the perils of falling 
in love with that warm personality and delicious physical appara¬ 
tus. I saw it later in Jack Phelan. Jack’s way of putting it was 
elliptical and full of dark metaphor, so I can’t repeat it.” 

“Why not?” Mrs. Colwell demanded. 

“My bourgeois background,” Mr. Spenlove said mildly. 
“Seamen of my generation have peculiar inhibitions in the pres- 
cence of ladies.” 

“I suppose I ought to be pleased instead of disappointed,” 
Mrs. Colwell remarked. “Go on. I can assure you Rhea doesn’t 
strike me as nearly so interesting as that Ottilie you were tajk- 
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ing about, but you evidently enjoy thinking about Rhea. She 
seems a common sort of girl.” 

“I said she had severe limitations, but lack of common intel¬ 
ligence, shrewdness, wasn’t one of them. If Remson had been 
as shrewd he might have lived happily with Paula. Rhea was 
even more prosperous than before. Her Mr. Buckingham, as 
she always called him, had become a large operator and she was 
doing pretty well in the matter of jewellery and clothes. He 
wouldn’t give her any money, though! What she wanted was to 
ease away from him. She wanted a man. She had had a hard life. 
I heard about it when I went to see her.” 

“Oh you went, then?” 

“Of course! She fascinated me. Apart from a really rich physi¬ 
cal presence, which we used to call gorgeous and is now only 
glamorous, she had an interesting mentality. Nothing that did 
not affect her personally existed. Her conversation was what the 
great Victorians would call kitchen gossip. Perhaps she might 
have held her own in the housekeeper’s room. I used to be told 
when I was a boy that if I wished to succeed in the great world 
I must never discuss people. I was to confine myself, in conver¬ 
sation with gentlefolk, to inanimate objects or abstract ideas. 
You couldn’t keep Rhea on anything but people she knew or 
who were on the front page for murder or divorce. It was 
delightful to see her slide away from a remark that demanded 
the use of her brain. She was, you might say, of instinct all com¬ 
pact, like a kitten washing its face.” 

“And yet she was trying to get hold of you!” 

“Instinct again. Mr. Buckingham was an absentee landlord, 
as it were, most of the time. He wasn’t an exhilarating companion 
either, I gathered. He was an extraordinary fellow, in my opin¬ 
ion. He seemed to be trying to reform Rhea while supporting 
her in a manner to which she had never been accustomedl He 
was as tightfisted as ever and never gave her a cent. The jewels 
were something else. But she had enough honesty not to leave 
him except to get married. He couldn’t kick at that, she said. 
And he couldn’t demand her rings and bracelets back either. 
She was candid enough to tell me how much they were worth 
if she sold them.” 
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“A remarkable courtshipl” Mrs. Colwell said crisply. “I must 
say, Joe Buckingham seems to have had a screw loose some¬ 
where.” 

“Ahl I used to wonder about his relations with his wife and 
family.” 

4 ‘Why, he was a devoted husband and father,” Mrs. Colwell 
declared, and she looked extremely vexed when Mr. Spenlove 
roared with laughter. 

“Who denies it, these days? He may in time become a solar 
myth, as Kipling said of the army drunk who saved a village. 
All virtue is relative, Mrs. Colwell. Rhea's Joe Buckingham 
believed in the sanctity of the home and the inviolability of the 
love nest. I put ninety per cent of Rhea's luck to vanity, Joe's 
vanity. He kept her as some millionaires keep a yacht. They 
don't really want one and they rarely go near it, but the ex¬ 
pense flatters their self-importance. It's a tribute to their posi¬ 
tion as plutocrats. They descend in the form of a shower of gold 
like Zeus, but their real interests lie elsewhere. Oh yes, Joe 
Buckingham, at his place in the wilds of New Jersey, was prob¬ 
ably all the more devoted to his wife and family because he had 
Rhea in the shade. I have no doubt that he preferred bourgeois 
respectability. He was always telling Rhea never to do anything 
dissipated. 

“It was the early era of prohibition, and when Joe was in 
Europe, and I was at home, Rhea would dine with me in a 
speakeasy on Thirteenth Street. She had friends down there in 
those days, friends who had been in the same profession as her¬ 
self. Did I tell you she had been a model for the figure? That was 
how she had first come to New York from Paterson, New 
Jersey, and changed her name from Kanovic to Candleby. 

“Oh, she had had a hard lifel She had come to New York to 
get work and the only thing she had any idea of was working 
in a store. That was the period when efficiency engineers and 
personnel specialists were building colonies of themselves like 
germs in the body of industry. Rhea had a fatal gift of antagoniz¬ 
ing personnel managers. They were usually women, who hated 
her on sight, sensing her sex attraction, I suppose. Those people 
made a pretence of being able to decide at a glance whether a 
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girl would do or not. Rhea never had a chance. She was too 
naive to make herself quiet and mouse-like, and to women she 
is always provocative if they get what she calls fresh. 

“She was walking home to her furnished room one day 
through Washington Square, feeling pretty dull and discour¬ 
aged. A whole week in New York and no job. Suddenly she 
found a man hurrying after her and then his face was close to 
her shoulder. Naturally she thought he was at what she calls 
‘the old game*. Rhea once told me she has an infallible way with 
mashers. She doesn’t put on an act, punch them, or scream for 
police. She stops, turns frankly to them and says: ‘Now what 
is it you want?’ I mean, she did then. She doesn’t have to do it 
any more. She lives in Florida and no mashers ever penetrate 
to her retreat. 

“I understand her system works. But this fellow who pur¬ 
sued her that day wasn’t normal. He had had just enough alcohol 
to make him concentrate on what he wanted. He waved her 
words aside and said quickly: ‘I’ll apologize later. I want to 
model you. I’m a sculptor. I saw you walking past. I’ll pay you 
two dollars an hour. Come on.’ 

“She looked at him and said: ‘Are you drunk?’ He said not 
a bit. ‘There’s my place over there.’ She said: ‘You think I’d 
go into a man’s room?’ He said: ‘Oh Christl You poor fool, 
my wife’s there. She sent me. She’ll see your damned virtue is 
secure.’ 

“And sure enough, a woman beckoned her imperiously from 
a window across the street. From that day dates Rhea’s convic¬ 
tion that artists are crazy. His wife, she said was a very pretty 
woman but smoked too much. It was from her Rhea got the 
trick of dropping perfume on her cigarette to get a kick. It was 
entirely beyond Rhea’s range to understand how a man with a 
good-looking wife should want to rush out and offer two dollars 
an hour to a stranger to pose half naked while his wife argued 
with him over the pose. Rhea said: ‘I’d have done almost any¬ 
thing, then, for two dollars an hour!’ 

“She was hard to convince, however. To her uncomplicated 
and roughly furnished mind a sculptor with a wife was a con¬ 
tradiction in terms! She wondered where the catch was. When 
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they told her she had the body of a Greek goddess she was 
repelled. The phrase she found suitable was ‘Quit your kidding!’ 
But when she was told to go to other sculptors who haggled 
over the price and treated her like so much meat they had rented 
to make a piece of statuary and seemed to think she had no 
existence apart from their interpretation, she began to believe 
the first pair were married after all and maybe not quite crazy. 
It was the results that made her doubtful. What was the good 
of it? she asked me. You couldn’t have things like that in a 
home! 

“But Rhea got hold of a few ideas. She never really liked 
posing, and when she met a theatrical man at a studio party who 
said he could get her a job in a show, she quit. Rhea still admires 
that man. She said he was on the level. All he wanted of Rhea, 
once more, was her body to use in his business. He told her the 
dumber she was the better for the job, which was to take the 
part of a maid in a risky comedy. She had nothing to say. Just 
walk on, take the gentlemen’s hats and when one of them put 
his arms around her, box his ears. He boxed hers, and was then 
dragged away by her mistress. Rhea said it was a knockout. 
Theatregoers seem to have had simple tastes in those days. 
Rhea calls it ‘my act’ and she has a scrapbook of press notices. 

“She enjoyed telling me about her past. It was only when she 
went West that things got tough with her. She doesn’t like the 
West. It was one of her mistakes, to let a fellow take her clear 
down to Lower California and, of course, leave her stranded. 
It was another mistake to go over into Mexico as one of a 
troupe of girls for a cantina in an oil town. Rhea wasn’t too 
definite about this part of her life. I think it was just the regular 
experience of girls swindled by agents who didn’t care what 
happened to them. But it was down there, when she was almost 
desperate, that Joe Buckingham came into the cantina and saw 
her doing her act and sent for her to have a drink with him. A 
lemonade he ordered. Joe never drank, she told me. In fact, I 
believe he used to send large cheques to the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

“She was”, Mr. Spenlove went on, “exactly like these girls 
you see here. And Joe came in and rescued her, a brand from 
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the burning! He took her back to the United States. The United 
States are an obsession with Rhea. With the sole exception of 
Paris, girls like her get panicky outside the good old United 
States. Rhea felt eternally grateful to him for taking her away 
from those awful spiggotty people. She said their eyes gave her 
the heeby-jeebies. He sent her to New York to stay in a quiet 
hotel on Sixth Avenue until he got back himself, and some agent 
of his put her in the Thirtieth Street apartment. 

“Of course Rhea had a motive in telling me all this. She was 
artless enough to admit it. ‘You’d find it out anyway, so why 
not now?’ she said.” 

“And you let her down after alll” Mrs. Colwell said indig¬ 
nantly. 

“I have no excuses to offer,” Mr. Spenlove remarked, smil¬ 
ing. He called the waiter and ordered more drinks. Mrs. Colwell 
shook her head. She was enjoying herself, but she felt she ought 
to refuse anything more just now. “None at all. I was rather 
in a funk. She had become accustomed to living in a certain 
way, far beyond my means. And being an observer of my ship¬ 
mates who were struggling gamely to support wives in New 
York I was dubious. ‘Oh well!’ Rhea said. She was really a good 
sport. ‘Oh well. If you won’t you won’t. Let’s just be good 
friends!’ ” 

“I never heard anything so callous in my life!” said Mrs. 
Colwell. “I wouldn’t have anything to do with a man like you.” 

“I know,” Mr. Spenlove agreed soberly. “But Rhea had her 
revenge later. She wasn’t left in mid-air. I didn’t make any 
error about telling her the truth about my situation. I cleared 
out a lot of hokum in her head about seamen and the wages they 
earn. She was incredulous, as you all are, but I made her under¬ 
stand that she had been so used to a certain modest luxury that 
she couldn’t quit it. She said she could, and I said she couldn’t. 
Moreover, I said, I had a very precarious position. I might be 
sent off on some other service, some route that didn’t include 
New York and she wouldn’t want to live in Southampton, or 
Quebec, or perhaps Glasgow. I told her also that I had no in¬ 
tention of following her suggestion to get a job on shore. She 
has never understood that. She has never understood that I 
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happen to be good at one thing—a specialist; and shore life is 
an overrated institution, in my opinion. Oh nol I wasn’t callous 
at all. I was merely being honest myself instead of—humph, 
making an honest woman of her. Of course, as I told you in 
Havana, she fooled me in the long run. She was offering me 
the chance of a lifetime. Most of my shipmates, if they knew 
what I ran away from—without knowing it, of course—would 
wring their hands in despair at my dumbness. 

“Well, we saw each other at intervals of a couple of months 
or so. It was then the great boom time of the ’twenties. It is 
symbolized for me by my adventure with Jack Phelan the day 
Rhea met him on the dock. Jack hung about until she was gone. 
He saw me returning from the dock gate, where I had got her 
a cab, and followed me into my cabin. He was extremely viva¬ 
cious and jumpy and I joked with him about falling for Rhea. 
Yes, he had, he said, but he wanted to consult me about a 
really serious matter. 

“ ‘You mean money. Jack/1 said. 

“ ‘Sure. How’d you know?’ he said. ‘I mean stock. Chief. 
What d’you think of Afro-Iberian Common?’ 

“ ‘I have some,’ I said. I thought it a good buy, and said so. 
‘Going tojnvest?’ I said. 

“ ‘Well, Chief,’ he said, and he made sure the door was shut 
tight. ‘I’m not sure it’s the best thing—but on your say-so I’ll 
do it—good enough for you is good enough for me. Well, 
Chief, it’s rather off my beat, buyin’ stock. I’m scared o’ goin’ 
into the financial district.’ 

“It was good to hear of something Jack Phelan was scared 
of. I was going to suggest he might do the business by mail. 
‘Send them a cheque,’ was my idea. But he interrupted me. He 
shook his head. ‘I don’t like messin’ about with cheque money/ 
he said. ‘Say, Chief, I’d take it as a personal favour to me if 
you’d come with me. You know the ropes/ 

“I had no objection. I thought it rather a lark. I said I’d be 
free around four and we’d go to the auditor’s office and get it 
over. He said if I didn’t mind he’d sit on my settee until I was 
ready. ‘I got some cash on me/ he said, ‘and there’s a few tough 
propositions hangin’ around outside/ 
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“I must say I wasn’t prepared for the adventure. I assumed 
Jack had saved a few hundreds from his war-time pay in the 
Shipping Board boats and wanted to salt it down. I know the 
assistant cashier who was doing the business for us employees, 
and when we went in 1 introduced Mr. Jack Phelan, an old 
pal of my early days in the line. Wanted to buy a few shares of 
stock. Oh yes. The cashier got out a blank form to fill up. Did 
Jack want to pay for it out of his wages, monthly? Jack squirmed 
a bit, shoved his moustache up under his nose, shook his head 
and said well, he guessed he’d pay cash. That was quite all 
right. How many shares? Well, Jack said, he figured on maybe 
six hundred. 

“We both stared at him as if he had begun to sprout several 
pairs of arms and legs and perhaps a couple of extra heads. 

“ ‘You mean six hundred dollars worth?’ said the cashier, 
and smiled. 

“ ‘No,’ said Jack, looking embarrassed. ‘Six hundred shares.’ 

“ ‘But the stock’s at a hundred and ten now,’ said the cashier. 

“ ‘Hundred and nine and seven-eighths,’ corrected Jack, very 
humbly. 

“ ‘Well,’ snapped the cashier. ‘That would be sixty-five 
thousand, nine hundred. . . .’ 

“He stopped short and seemed to be on the verge of having 
a fit. I saw Jack hauling a thick lump out of a pocket on the 
inside of his vest. When he laid it on the counter I saw it con¬ 
sisted of thousand-dollar bills. I think there must have been 
eighty of them to judge by what was left. He began to lay them 
down ten at a time, while we watched him. Very few people 
outside of a bank ever see so much money in that form. It 
had the effect of making me feel faint. I mean physically faint. 
There seemed to me something sinister and profoundly anti¬ 
social about money just then. I saw for a moment into the evil 
darkness that underlies our social system. I don’t know what 
the cashier saw. His eyes were protruding as Jack slowly added 
a few fives to the nine hundred to make up the total sum for 
six hundred shares. 

“Yes, I felt faint,” Mr. Spenlove repeated. He was searching 
for a single five-dollar bill he knew was in his wallet and he 
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gave Mrs. Colwell a searching look that made her smile. She 
smiled at his awe of a large amount of cash. Money was power, 
and it had the same effect on him as if he had seen a heap of 
loose nitro-glycerinein front of him. “I felt faint. I watched Jack 
Phelan grasp the pen clumsily and sign his name here and there 
at the bidding of the cashier, who seemed to have been struck 
with partial mental paralysis. He roused himself to tell Jack to 
wait a moment. He gathered the bills together and snapped an 
elastic band around them. He went inside a steel wire cage where 
a chap with an eyeshade and an alpaca jacket crouched over 
steel boxes and worked an adding machine rapidly. This was 
our expert, who was supposed to know by instinct—and why 
not?—if money was genuine. They had a confabulation and 
presently the cashier returned and gave Jack a receipt. The stock 
certificate would be sent to him by registered mail. Jack said, if 
it was all the same to them, he would call for it himself per¬ 
sonally. I saw the prisoner in the steel cage swing his stool 
around and glare at Jack from under that great visor of his. The 
cashier said that was all right. Jack could call next day. 

4 ‘When we got outside I said to Jack he must have been sav¬ 
ing up for this. He gave me a serious look and nodded. He said 
he’d been a saving sort of guy all his life. He had made, well, 
one or two strikes lately. Several people who owed for years 
had come across. Not Captain Remson? I said. Jack became red 
in the face. He said no, he never expected to get that money 
back now. I was quietly stunned. Jack’s face was dark with 
vexation. I doubt if he will ever get over being done out of the 
few hundred dollars the war snatched away from him. But his 
face cleared at once. He said it was a relief to get that cash put 
away safe. I don’t know how long he had been carrying it 
around with him. He said he couldn’t trust anybody. I under¬ 
stood then how distracted he must have been when he met 
Rhea and wanted to follow it up, but couldn’t bring himself to 
do it with all that money on him. 

“But it would have done him no good. Rhea had taken a 
strong dislike to the little man. When I told her about Jack and 
his roll she waved her hand. T wouldn’t be pestered with a 
little piece of cheese like him if he had a fortune,’ she said. And 
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she went on to ask my advice about a piece of real estate Mr. 
Buckingham had given her. She said it was in Florida, close to 
Miami. The taxes were due on it. Would I advise her to keep it? 
I hadn’t the faintest notion of Florida then, but I said it was a 
good plan to keep real estate. It might, I said, go up. The diffi¬ 
culty was she’d have to sell a piece of jewellery to pay the taxes. 
Joe Buckingham might give her a piece of real estate or a 
square-cut emerald, but money? Nol It was his obsession. Oh 
welll” 

“I suppose you paid her taxes,” said Mrs. Colwell dryly. “I’m 
willing to believe it.” 

“Never mind,” Mr. Spenlove retorted. “It was a very small 
sum really. And when the big boom came she sold the lots for 
a handsome profit. After Joe had vanished from the scene, that 
was. But that wasn’t the real joke she had on me. Rhea wanted 
a position in the world. Her association with Paula had stimu¬ 
lated her imagination and it had become an article of faith with 
her that she could make over an Englishman into the sort of 
ideal American she dreamed of.” 

“What nonsense!” Mrs. Colwell remarked. 

“A very prevalent kind of nonsense, if I am to judge by our 
lady passengers.” Mr. Spenlove was serious. “Rhea thought I 
was turning down a splendid chance to rise in the world and 
get away from the sea. She had the average uneducated Ameri¬ 
can’s illusion that a ship’s officer is a member of the chauffeur 
class and ranks with a second-rate houseman. She had also a 
desire to be a married woman. She was naturally domestic, but 
a childhood of narrow poverty in Paterson, New Jersey, made 
her hang on to the strange luck personified in Joe Buckingham. 
The joke she played on me was unconscious at the time, but she 
realized it later. 

“She was talking one day of Joe and the comment she made 
was that she got pretty tired of listening to his talk about money. 
Stocks, bonds, and first mortgages were the sort of things Joe 
regarded as enchanting subjects for his monologue. He told her 
he talked to her to relieve his mind because he knew he could 
depend on her not to repeat any of it. Repeat itl she said with a 
dreary look. How could she repeat what she couldn’t remem- 
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bcr? He used to go off into a sort of muttering reverie, putting 
down rows of figures on an envelope. ‘Like this/ she said, and 
she took one out of a vase on the mantel, and gave it to me. 

“I was curious and as she made no mention of it again I put 
it in my pocket. When I got away to sea again I took it up and 
studied it in the smokeroom alongside the sheet of stock quota¬ 
tions from the wireless news. I had to ask the purser for a late 
copy of The Times to decode some of Joe’s shorthand notes of 
Bid and Asked stocks. I got the hang of it eventually and it gave 
me quite a shock to see some of those Bid and Asked oil com¬ 
panies moved up about twelve points when we returned to 
New York.” 

“You missed a chance to clean up,” smiled Mrs. Colwell 
indulgently. 

“I suppose so,” Mr. Spenlove agreed. “But I wasn’t smart 
enough. I had a call from Rhea. Joe was away in Chicago. I 
took her out to dinner and gave her the envelope with the 
story of how I had figured what it meant. 

“ ‘Oh, don’t you start that tool’ she said comfortably, and 
she took the wine list. 

“ *1 thought you wanted me to make money/ I said. She 
gave me a quiet look. 

“ ‘Make all the money you want—if you’re smart/ she said, 
‘but don’t tell me about it. I’m not that kind of girl!’ 

“What she meant but didn’t say was that I hadn’t been able 
to bend the bow of Ulysses. Joe had made several hundred 
thousand dollars merging a few independent companies while 
I muddled over his scribble on an envelope and did nothing 
with the knowledge I ferreted out. You could see the result of 
Joe’s cerebration on Rhea’s wrist—a stunning bracelet worth 
more than I earned in a year. Rhea said his wife and children 
had a sumptuous trip to Europe and an expensive new French 
car out of it. 

“Well, do you understand better now why I hesitated? I am, 
and was, a member of the middle-class sort of executive. Chief 
petty officer on the ship of state! I long ago gave up being 
envious of the rich, but I was damned if I’d take their leavings! 
I enjoyed going out with Rhea. She had a limited but delicious 
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personality. But I thought more of myself than to sneak into 
silken dalliance and cultivate my garden as a sort of deputy 
sweet-man.” 

“Mr. Spenlove!” 

“Well, that was what it amounted tol And one day I bumped 
into Master Jack Phelan on East Thirtieth Street. He couldn’t 
keep away. He had found out where she lived from the tele¬ 
phone book and after calling up several wrong Candlebys, he 
got her on the wire. And called. She was flattered, of course, 
because she had made an obvious conquest of him just when 
he had become a capitalistic investor, one of our war-time con- 
dottiere who had done well, not by looting the enemy but by 
astute peculation of government property. He was every bit as 
respectable, in my opinion, as Joe Buckingham. And he never 
had to go into exile either.” 

“I’m perfectly sure Joe was framed,” Mrs. Colwell said un¬ 
certainly. She had heard her husband say so many times and 
she wished it were true. “He was a scapegoat for others.” 

Mr. Spenlove nodded. He had now all the drink he ever 
allowed himself and he was ready to go back to the ship. But 
he was slightly on edge and his eyes were unusually bright. 
He stroked his short grey-black beard, the beard that made 
him resemble an elderly warrant officer in the navy. 

“Sometimes scapegoats escape immolation,” he remarked. 
“Jack Phelan has never been within miles of having to explain 
what he was doing. He was overshadowed by the mighty 
robber barons, the higher-ups. He bobbed about on Thirtieth 
Street trying to get Rhea to listen to him. When I met him he 
had the audacity to pretend I had introduced him to Miss 
Candleby and he used a queer expression for a man who would 
have sold both of us down the river if he had a chattel mortgage 
on us. ‘She’s my romance!’ he said, grinning. I suppose she 
was. She was unattainable anyhow. She told the coloured maid 
that she would always be too unwell to see anybody if that little 
runt called. It was tough on Jack. He had bought a new suit 
and some amazing silk shirts with a copper-and-gold stripe pat¬ 
tern, and sufede shoes. Ah well! Poor Jack Phelan’s romance 
didn’t get very far* It was shrewd of him to take advantage of 
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Rhea's pretence that she was Mrs. Spenlove, shrewd to see that 
she was probably what he called a ‘high-class broad' and try to 
muscle his way into her favour.” 

“And what became of him?” Mrs. Colwell inquired, hoping 
for the worst. 

“Oh, he's around. He's around. Not wealthy any more, of 
course, but. . . 

“Why of course? Did he . . . ?" 

“Precisely. He sold out after that spectacular rise in—when 
was it?—the spring of '29, I think, and he bought something 
the cat must have dragged ini” Mr. Spenlove waved to the 
waiter to pay the bill and laughed loudly under cover of the 
orchestra, which was louder. He was slightly exhilarated by the 
drinks but he did not shock Mrs. Colwell by telling her the 
name of the stock Jack Phelan had bought at 172 and saw drop 
to 18. Mr. Colwell, he reflected, could tell her a lot more about 
that stock than he could. 

“He's still one of the proletariat,” Mr. Spenlove concluded, 
“if that's what you mean. Whereas Rhea has risen serenely to 
a comfortable bourgeois level, secure against the storms that 
drive many of us ashore, dismasted and waterlogged with over¬ 
due mortgages and bonds with suspended coupon payments. 
Strange to me that Rhea should be sitting so pretty, while the 
shrewd acquisitive Ten-Per-Cent Jack Phelan is running a 
small massage shop with the remnant of his savings. Rhea, 
Jack thought, hadn't a brain in her head. He told me she was 
his ideal as well as his romance because she was terribly sweet 
and feminine and had nothing in the attic at all! She needed a 
feller to take care of her, he said. I said I could do that and he 
laughed in my face. ‘Jeez, Chief, you got no idea what it costs 
to run a dame like that!' Now he's a lot less talkative. That first 
fine careless rapture of the boom days is gone from our new- 
rich entrepreneurs who had both feet in the trough after the 
war. Jack's ambition was to go to heavyweight prize fights and 
football matches in a car a block long, with a girl like Rhea wear¬ 
ing clothes and ‘jools' he had bought for cash. He bought that 
highly speculative stock with the idea of becoming a million¬ 
aire, I suppose. The financial juggernaut ran over him. The 
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carnage among the small fry was frightful. But Rhea was 
strangely immune, owing to one of those tricks fate loves to 
play on us.” 

“I don’t suppose,” Mrs. Colwell said in the car going back 
to the ship, “I don’t suppose you realize that a creature like 
Rhea Candleby doesn’t interest me very much. Are you going 
to talk about her for ever? Are you in love with her still? Or are 
you secretly married to her?” 

Mr. Spenlove roared with laughter. The sudden sound again 
reminded him that he had enjoyed himself so much in this 
elderly woman’s company he had taken rather more to drink 
than he usually did. 

“Oh no,” he said. “Didn’t I tell you I missed my destiny? If 
I had accepted the situation that time when she came down pre¬ 
tending to ask after Captain Remson, I would have been car¬ 
ried away into that tropical paradise where she lives on her divi¬ 
dends and first mortgages. But I didn’t know anything of 
that then, and neither did Rhea. Do you know why I admire 
her so much now? Because she has never alluded to the prank 
fate played on the cautious sceptical Britisher who wasn’t taking 
any chances. 

“I don’t want to hear any more about her,” Mrs. Colwell 
announced firmly. ‘Tell me about Ottilie. If you don’t tell me 
about Ottilie I’ll begin to think you don’t really know anything 
about her.” 

The car drew up at the dock gate where the Sansovino’s 
launch was waiting. 

“You’d be mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlove, helping her out. 
“I’ll tell you about her to-morrow. I’ll tell you everything about 
her except her secret. I’m not sure I know that except, maybe, 
that she is an absolutely genuine woman. She is one of my 
admirations.” 

“But you were never in love with her?” 

Mrs. Colwell accepted the coxswain’s assistance into the 
launch. She also felt that she had had an evening of dissipation. 
Cocktails, chambertin, liqueurs, and then these scotches and 
sodasl What would the staff at St. James think of their mistress? 

“Never!” said Mr. Spenlove in a low tone that might have 
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been either discretion or reverence. “One does not fall in love 
with absolutely genuine women! I mean, I don’t. They have 
their elective affinities. You remember Ottilie, Goethe’s Ottilie? 
Well, this one had hers, too.” 

The white hull of the Sansovino loomed up suddenly. Mr. 
Spenlove regarded her with affection. It occurred to him that 
he did not want to give up all this. It was his life, and nothing 
had really challenged it in his affections since Captain Mace¬ 
doine’s daughter had died in his arms, so long ago. 

The launch reversed and paused at the ladder grating, and 
he assisted Mrs. Colwell to go on board. 
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'Where was I?” said Mr. Spenlove vaguely, and Mrs. Colwell, 
watching Agnes and two other girls in shorts and sweaters 
doing a mile around the deck, turned to where he was standing 
by the bulkhead. He had been invisible for a couple of days 
since they had left the Venezuelan coast, and had suddenly 
appeared walking sedately with that imposingly large and in¬ 
articulate person. Captain Wensley. Mrs. Colwell had been 
startled to hear the captain, at dinner the previous evening, 
classify the chief engineer as “one of these radicals”. 

There was nothing radical about Captain Wensley. He was 
about as advanced, but not as articulate, as Queen Victoria. 
His opinions were like a thin but extremely firm crust on the 
surface of his mind, formed from the less soluble views of the 
hundreds of wealthy and important passengers who had sat 
at his table during the last ten years. Mrs. Colwell was also 
wealthy and important; but she was intelligent enough to recog¬ 
nize some of those views when she heard them. And she did 
not express any opinion about Mr. Spenlove. She thought him 
a wicked old man, but she had enjoyed going on shore with him. 
She had also made up her mind to invite him to St. James. 

“You were rambling along,” she said now, “taking your 
time about getting to the point.” 

“Ah, the point, the point!” he said. “You mean the crise 
d y amour , I suppose. He and she meet; there is a flash like the 
spark from an induction coil, an explosion, and a thrill goes 
through you as you behold the ancient miracle! We will soon 
be there. But before that we have to reach another point. It 
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was almost the point of death for me. One of the dead centres 
of my career. 

“Our doctor on the ship happened to be a young man from 
the Middle West who had taken the job for a vacation. The fever 
I went down with after we left the Canal Zone was out of his 
line, I suppose. He was just a young G.P. with some sort of 
pull at the office, and he advised the old man to have me sent 
to the hospital in Barranca Rosa. He wanted to be rid of a 
perplexing problem. 

“It is one of the most unpleasant things that can happen to 
us who are in charge, to be carried off the ship and to resign 
one’s responsibility to the second-in-command. Nobody ever 
believes his second-in-command is up to the job. And there’s 
that feeling of relief that runs through the whole staff, culminat¬ 
ing in a sudden conviction that the sick man after all has been 
imposing on everybody and is well out of the way. With solemn 
delight they see you carried off into helpless seclusion and they 
begin to figure on the possibilities of an early demise and con¬ 
sequent permanent promotion for themselves. And a few hours 
after the ship has sailed you are forgotten. It’s a very chastening 
experience, I can assure you. It’s a foretaste of the final scenes, 
I suppose, when all is over. Dead men’s shoes always fit.” 

“Mr. Spenlovel” 

“Well, you get these nightmare ideas when you live among 
seamen. It is almost the only profession in the world, and the 
second oldest, in which there is solidarity without sympathy. 
We hang together merely because we are all in the same boat, 
you may say, and we can only get away from the rest by jump¬ 
ing overboard. It was the second mate of that ship, who hated 
engineers in a way you cannot even conceive unless you have 
been to sea as long as I have, who expressed the general senti¬ 
ment. He told my second-in-command, who retailed it to me 
when I rejoined: T always knew you’d never get him off the 
ship unless you carried him feet first.’ Which they did, and put 
me away on a bed behind several layers of mosquito screening 
in a very high white room in the hospital on the hill behind 
Barranca Rosa. And my ship sailed on. I felt extremely low. 

“Barranca Rosa is what we call c a dump’. It seems to sit on 
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the shore of a tropical sea at the foot of blue mountains that 
recede into a violet and purple distance covered with a heat haze. 
Actually it is on one of several fingers of land that run parallel 
to the shore and conceal the bocas or mouths of small rivers. 
They call it Boca del Toro, the mouth of the bull, because of 
its shape. There is a lighthouse on the point, an old French 
four-wick light that uses kerosene and which is one of the 
points you were asking about. The old port was inside the 
Boca del Toro, but the new jetty is on the shore in front of the 
shanties with corrugated galvanized iron roofs, and the yard 
of the narrow-gauge railway that runs a few miles into the bush 
and then stops. It stops because it went insolvent. I am always 
hypnotized by the financial vocabulary. The capital dissolves 
away and the enterprise becomes by some miracle insolvent. 
The promoters have hypothecated their resources. Well, that 
is the Ferrocarril de Barranca Rosa del Sud. It was supposed to 
open up the south-eastern province of the republic by way of 
the Chocotan Valley. The last few miles of it have no rails. 
There is an airport at Barranca Rosa now, and you can reach 
the other side of the republic in half an hour instead of spending 
several days on a mule. The south-eastern province is still un¬ 
opened except to Indians with blowpipe darts and poisoned 
arrows. 

“Barranca, as they call it, has three streets crossed by half a 
dozen passages, and one of those streets is the promenade. It 
has a high concrete pavement raised above the black slime that 
seeps under the houses. There is an hotel like a vicious, over¬ 
grown and dissipated bungalow, the lower floor full of scor¬ 
pions, rats, and nigger children. There are one or two cantinas 
and half a dozen stores. And there is the Casa Voit behind a 
high corrugated iron fence, occupying an entire block. 

“I told you about Remson exciting Captain Voit’s curiosity. 
Everybody does. His curiosity is so great that he has grown 
rich on the information other people throw away. I imagine 
him, inside his horrible fence, turning over immense heaps of 
discarded information which he has collected for nothing be¬ 
cause it would be useless to anybody else. He is now the tycoon 
of Barranca Rosa. He owns one of the cantinas. He owns an 
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ice plant and a bottling works. He owns a commissary store 
where you can get anything from a machete to a can of insect 
powder. He sells plaster Virgin Marys with Child and Edgar 
Wallace in Spanish. And he got the brilliant idea, when we be¬ 
gan to chum up during my convalescence, of owning myself.” 

“He sounds fantastic,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“Both feet on the ground,” said Mr, Spenlove. “Voit is a 
worshipper at the shrine of Mammon and Company. He is the 
complete internationalist. One of his apothegms is ‘Money, it 
don’t smell’. Another is ‘Bissniss iss goot, goot bissniss iss bed- 
derl’ He invented it himself. He welcomed with chortles my 
own contribution. I told him we had a saying in England— 
‘Get on, get honour, get honest’—and when the full beauty 
and splendour of that ancient wheeze penetrated his Teutonic 
consciousness, he was ravished! He shook his head at me in 
almost awe-struck admiration for the brilliant cunning of a 
race that could devise such a perfect condensation of his own 
philosophy. He used to start off, when he saw me, his eyes 
changing from blue to the sort of blackish green you see on 
open cesspools in warm climates, and his ruddy cheeks, suffused 
with merriment—‘Git hon, git honner, git....’ It would be too 
much for him. He would vibrate like a gelatine pudding amid¬ 
ships. He thought I was a very prince among the wits of the 
world. And they say the Germans have no sense of humourl 
They ought to see Voit!” Mr. Spenlove beamed down on Mrs. 
Colwell. 

“Of course there were limitations. Who hasn’t them? Cap¬ 
tain Voit knew all about Remson and his adventures, but as 
he had encountered a great many adventurous wanderers com¬ 
ing ashore in Barranca Rosa he was like the Procurator of Judea 
in Anatole France’s story. He didn’t think of Remson in par¬ 
ticular. You must remember I hadn’t seen Remson since that 
time in Malta. I didn’t think of him either in that frightful 
humid heat of Barranca Rosa. Have you ever been in the tropi¬ 
cal greenhouses at Kew? That hospital room was about five 
degrees warmer than that. There was a deceptive coolness to¬ 
wards dawn that might have been fatal to my particular fever 
if I had been exposed to it. My real trouble was that I was bored. 
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The staff was largely British and they sat there in their off-duty 
hours reading illustrated papers like the S/yt and the Gabbler 
and so forth, gorging themselves on pictures of the Honour¬ 
able Mrs. Tumpty Tump-Jeekins and her charming children, or 
Lord and Lady Boop in the paddock at Ascot. They thought 
they were being kind when they passed this frightful tripe on to 
me. They resented not only my rejection of this demoralizing 
pabulum but my refusal to accept their social theology. It was 
some time before I discovered that I was, by virtue of my pro¬ 
fession, below the salt. Until I became aware of this I was un¬ 
able to understand the attitude of those people. According to 
their ideas I rated about two degrees below a Noncomformist 
missionary and just above an oil driller or a deputy assistant 
agronomist.” 

Mrs. Colwell tried to suppress a smile, but Mr. Spenlove 
was too quick for her. 

“Yes, it was like being dropped down into a shabby imitation 
of Kipling's British India Caste! Without meaning to be un¬ 
kind, they were a chilly lot. They were worried about my social 
position because I was an engineer and not a captain!” Mr. 
Spenlove lowered his voice. “Give me Captain Voit any day! 
What can they know of England who never England in the 
tropics know? And it was infectious. I found Americans read¬ 
ing Punch . I found them disparaging Captain Voit. Socially he 
didn't count. So, when I tottered out of the hospital and went 
down to the Cantina Miranda, and met old Voit again, we had 
a drink. We got on very well. He had a very different opinion 
of me. He wanted to cultivate my acquaintance. He thought we 
could do business together. For him the people in the hospital 
were not important. They could not snub him because he was 
incapable of understanding their social theology, as I call it. 
And what else can you call it? 

“He was a very different man from the fellow I used to see 
before the war standing under the awning of his little steamer 
that called at all the villages and then chuff-chuffed away to 
Belize. He used to stare at us through his binoculars—satisfying 
his curiosity, I suppose. Sometimes we had a passenger for 
him. I was curious now, for I wanted to discover just how he 
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had got so far ahead of the other wanderers around that coast. 
Why, he even owned a small ice-making plant, selling it to the 
hospital and the residents. And when he found I was that ‘chiff 
‘ ingineer’ he had heard about, and he asked me to come to his 
house for a drink, I was enchanted with the cool breeze from 
a couple of electric fans behind large blocks of ice at each end 
of his veranda. He called it his invention. 

“It was this curiosity of mine that led me to going into the 
interior later on, and which was the means of discovering the 
Lotharinga, another point in the story. The Lotharinga was the 
nucleus around which Remson and Ottilie built up that mar¬ 
vellous enduring structure of love. It was their home, an island 
of steel in a jungle backwater. Captain Voit got most of his 
success out of it, too. It was an almost inexhaustible mine of 
negotiable assets. The Lotharinga, four thousand tons register, 
out of Hamburg with general cargo, a German tramp with— 
believe it or not—a hammer and sickle on a red shield on her 
funnell Some romantic German merchant had had the fancy, 
years before the war, of symbolizing his connection with agri¬ 
culture and industry. The rain had obliterated the emblem long 
ago. The funnel had fallen off during a hurricane and now lies 
in several fathom of water. Old Voit for some reason does not 
own a salvage plant and has never recovered it. Or perhaps it is 
worthless. 

“He got me up to his house behind the corrugated iron fence 
because he wanted me to take a job with him. I refused the 
job, not because I didn’t like him, but because I was on the 
wrong side of forty, as we say, and I was never much of a 
hand at striking out for myself. All my life I have observed 
shipmates going into business and taking positions from which 
they are supposed to work up into something big. I say, sup¬ 
posed. Voit was offering me a sort of concession which he 
said would work up into ‘goot bissniss’. He speaks that kind 
of English. It sounds as if it had been put through a German 
machine that chops it up into neat juicy morsels. Why does one 
resent the foreigner who enunciates one’s language and articu¬ 
lates the syllables? I used to meditate on this when I was with 
Captain Voit, and I came to the conclusion that it was because 
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we are afraid that by some freakish good fortune he may pene¬ 
trate our national secret. And where would we be then? 

“He shook his head in disapproval, making allowances for a 
Britisher who was still shaky on his pins. He told me: ‘Coom 
here Ven you like. Mister Chiff. Zis house iss yours/ It was very 
decent of him. I began to go down to see him in the afternoons 
when he came out of his siesta, and we would have a peg to¬ 
gether. I was feeling better, but it would be another ten days 
before one of our ships arrived, so I had a chance to potter 
about. 

“I told you the port was on the seaward side of a tongue of 
land that ran parallel with the main shore and enclosed this 
Boca del Toro. There was a current along the coast that kept 
the streams from carrying their silt out to make a real bar and 
also made it too costly to keep a channel dredged, so the new 
port was on the outer side. Pirates, buccaneers and contraband 
distas in times past had used the Boca. There were patches of 
dazzling white sand lined with coconut palms and the surf was 
full of coconuts that looked like bearded heads rolling in. One 
day I took a walk across the peninsula and began to follow the 
shore up towards the mainland. There were green islands up 
there too, shimmering in the heat, and on the farther side the 
mountains. But because the breeze was on the outer shore there 
was no sign of human habitation except here and there a hut 
the colour of mud and a dug-out canoe dragged into the shadow 
of a palm, and perhaps a couple of mud-coloured Carib chil¬ 
dren. 

“Of course I only walked a little way at first. But as I pushed 
on farther each day I got beyond a small promontory, and the 
inner sweep of the throat of the Boca was open to me. I was 
startled to behold a steamer, or what had been a steamer once 
upon a time, not far off shore, her head pointing slightly to¬ 
wards the beach. 

“She was in a horrible condition. She sat as though heavily 
laden far below her marks, on an even keel but down by the 
head a couple of feet, and she was covered with rust. Even the 
once white-painted bridge and engine casing showed blotches 
of scale running in red streams over dingy, greyish, red-scarred 
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plates. Her portholes were open and empty, and as I came abreast 
of her I could see she had been looted of even the masthead 
lights and the doors leading to the saloon. She was awful. While 
I stood there a pelican suddenly took off from her galley roof 
and sailed majestically across the water. 

“There was no way of getting aboard of her and I walked on 
and then crossed over to Barranca Rosa by another track. I 
asked Captain Voit about it. 

“ ‘Oh,’ he said. ‘Dat’s a ship ran ashore dere in der war.* And 
he pulled his moustache. 

“ ‘But how did she get in there?’ I said. I was mystified. 

“ ‘Oh, Captain Remson, he put her dere,’ old Voit said. ‘He 
gome here in der war to see banana lands for a big gompany.’ 

“This was extraordinary, I told him. Why, Captain Rem¬ 
son had been a Reserve officer and joined up. He knew nothing 
of banana lands. 

“ ‘Ohah,’ said Voit, ‘boot he gome here all right. He’s here 
now.’ 

“ ‘Where? In Barranca Rosa?’ 

“ ‘Nein, he’s in Chocotan. He’s the big faller in Chocotan. 
He got plendy money, der captin. I tink he find gold up dere.’ 
And he pulled his moustache again. ‘Remson ant Co.’ 

“Well, all I knew about Chocotan was that there were a lot of 
Mayan ruins there, to which archaeologists sometimes went. I 
let old Voit tell me about it in his own way. To hear, after such 
a long time—over a dozen years—that our Captain Remson was 
the big feller in a remote valley behind the coast ranges was 
pretty astonishing. It was so astonishing that I sat thinking 
about it while Voit rambled on with his tale, which was about 
himself. It was like hearing of those Spanish fellows who came 
from Spain and swashbuckled about and suddenly became holy 
friars or devout anchorites. In a way it was like that other 
remarkable conversion that was in the papers, when Joe Buck¬ 
ingham was reported to be taking holy orders. We live in 
a remarkable age, Mrs. Colwell. The most unexpected things 
happen to the people we ourselves know. And here was 
Remson, of all people, described as a big feller in a jungle 
town! 
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“There was no disrespect in old Voit*s tones either, when he 
said this. Voit was a big feller himself in Barranca Rosa. He had 
a way of intoning words which conveyed volumes. It was as 
though some one said to you, of a certain little-known indivi¬ 
dual: ‘But, my dear lady, he is the moving spirit in that organi¬ 
zation/ and you are suitably impressed. 

“I sat on old Voit’s veranda, behind the heavy copper screen¬ 
ing, cooled by the breezes blowing past the mounds of ice, and 
heard him tell how that feller Remson turned up as an archaeo¬ 
logist in Belize and took passage for Barranca Rosa, That was 
at the beginning of the war? I said. ‘Oh jah, the war/ Voit 
agreed. Voit's attitude towards the war between his country 
and mine was as empty of emotion as if he and I were two adven¬ 
turous Martians who had landed in Honduras and were dis¬ 
cussing the state of affairs on this curious planet. To him the 
war had brought prosperity and happiness, as it do to so many 
of us in that far-off time. Have I said anything?” 

Mrs. Colwell waved her hand. 

“Go on,” she said. “You evidently believe we're all as cal¬ 
lous and cynical as you arc. The captain told me you were a 
radical. Our boys gave their livesl.. 

“It was the others I meant,” Mr. Spenlove said gently. “The 
camp followers, the sutlers, the viviandi&res and the rest. A 
wonderful time was had by all. Captain Voit didn't give his life. 
He didn't even give a thought. It's hard to explain because men 
like Captain Voit are defenceless in the presence of intelligence. 
They don't dress up their acquisitiveness in the fancy costumes 
we have at hand. They aren't cynical and callous, as you call it. 
They simply exist in the world as a pike exists in a stream or as 
mites exist in cheese. Their reactions are as infallible as instincts. 
I think they are instincts. When you or I come into view, the 
Captain Voits of the world do not see intelligent, valuable, 
interesting human beings, heirs of ancient culture and radiant 
with intellectural colour markings. What they see are flat 
colourless shapes that have the intoxicating odour of money. 
They endeavour to lure us into an office and fix their mandibles 
into us, to extract the precious stuff for their own nourishment. 
And when he found Remson apparently flying right into his 
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hands, you may say, he couldn’t even imagine what had brought 
the man down. Of course he was a spy for banana lands, or 
may be henequen, or chicle. Or maybe he was crazy and was 
looking for oil! 

“With the partner who was growing bananas Voit waited on 
Remson in his room at the hotel and showed him maps of the 
locality. Remson said he was going to Chocotan. He looked at 
the maps and he was assured there was line land around Choco¬ 
tan. He would finger his beard and study those maps. He asked 
leave to keep one in particular, of the land between Chocotan 
and the coast. Voit told me it was the very one they hoped he 
would pick on. Nobody in the know wanted any of that land. 
The Chocotan River was full of bitter salts and the land on the 
lower reaches was impregnated with it. Old Voit laughed when 
he told me how easy it was to get Remson deflected away from 
the locations they were after for themselves. ‘Boot de joke vass 
on usl’ he admitted admiringly. 

“Remson was alone in the hotel just then. He sat in his room 
writing up his notes in German but keeping his knowledge of 
the Spanish language to himself, wondering how he could get 
up to Chocotan without attracting attention. Remson told me 
Captain Voit would come in quietly and sit down, smoking a 
cigar and chatting in a pseudo-friendly fashion, suddenly break¬ 
ing out into an ‘Ach, mister, you tink you find some ruins? 
You tink you find buried treasure, eh? Spend all your money, 
I tink.’ Then he went off on his regular trip along the coast, 
back to Belize. 

“Remson had no intention of going into the bush until he 
had some lines out, as he calls it. He didn’t wish to bury him¬ 
self in Chocotan before he had picked up a few tracers in Bar¬ 
ranca Rosa. When he came ashore he had found the hotel empty 
..and wanted the corner room, which had more breeze and a 
mote secluded piece of veranda. It also had a private shower. 

“It was at this point Sefiora Smith came into his life. She 
was the landlady of the hotel. She called it Pension Londres, 
and her regular pensionistas were rarely in funds. She is still there 
because she lost the desire to go home during the war. I had 
several conversations with her. She became guarded and mys- 
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terious when she found I knew Remson and intended to go 
and see him. ‘Give him my love!’ she said and gave what I sup¬ 
pose in her youth was a silvery laugh. She is the wife, or widow, 
of a British sergeant-major who had a pension and who joined 
the Honduran army as an instructor with the rank of major. It 
was always c my husband the major* when she mentioned him. 

‘‘Captain Voit told me about her, with relish. They have 
never been intimate. Senora Smith is so far above Captain 
Voit that she can hardly see him but at the same time she is not 
of good family, and her situation is bohemian. Her husband 
skipped out and left her long before the war. She had won about 
four thousand dollars in the Panama lottery and bought the 
Pension Londres. Major Smith went into Salvador on a military 
mission, and for some reason he never came back. She has a 
picture of him in his major’s uniform, a big fair man with the 
blond handlebar moustache our sergeants used to cultivate. A 
conquering hero among the dark passionate Salvadorenas. Cap¬ 
tain Voit, whose curiosity can discover anything, says Major 
Smith went to Paris with a rich widow from Acajutla. He even 
knows how much money the widow had and what ship they 
sailed on. 

“And Seilora Smith, old Voit said, tried to get hold of Rem¬ 
son while he was in the hotel! Seilora Smith of course didn’t 
put it that way. She said: T tried to save him from himself. It 
was no use. He was infatuated with her. He fell into the trap she 
set for him.’ I said: ‘Who?’ and she said, shrugging her shoul¬ 
ders: ‘That creature.’ 

“Seilora Smith came from London. She was in service in 
Sloane Court when she met Sergeant Smith in the Guards in 
Chelsea Barracks. Only in the best families, of course, and I 
was glad to agree with her that it does make a difference be¬ 
tween us English. She’s a lady, much more of a lady than some 
of the new ones in London since the war. And I don’t hold it 
against her that she tried to get hold of Remson. It was a per¬ 
fectly natural instinct for a woman in her position out there in 
Barranca Rosa, to get hold of a man like him.” 

"Did she try to get hold of you?” Mrs. Colwell inquired. Mr, 
Spenlove gave a chuckle. 
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“No, and I have always felt a slight—well, a regret. A twinge, 
you know, of disappointment. Of course, I seemed to have one 
foot in the grave, two years ago, when I came out of the hos¬ 
pital, and it’s quite possible she thought me not exactly on her 
level. Like the nurses. Or not worth the trouble. Why set your 
cap at a not too good corpse? But as a matter of fact I think she 
had given up trying to get a man. She had become resigned. 

“She has a parrot and the first sign that she regarded Remson 
as a person of distinguished regard was that she put the cloth 
over her parrot’s head to shut him up. That parrot is no respec¬ 
ter of persons. *Oo! Look who’s here!’ he roars at you when 
you arrive. "My wurdl Ain’t ’e a toff! Ow yuss, a puffick gentP 
The late Major Smith’s work lives after him. He taught that 
bird his stupefying cockney barrage of epithets. To get a word 
in edgeways you have to cover him up. 

“Sefiora Smith brought up all her forces of kitchen help to 
attend to Sefior Remson. She was extremely sorry she could 
not give him the largest and best room on the corner of the 
veranda which got the breeze from two directions. That was 
unfortunately reserved. It had a private shower. Later, perhaps. 
SeSor Rieder would not stay more than a day or so. 

“Remson was a bit flattered by this reception. He had no 
intention of becoming too beholden to any one, but it was 
agreeable to have a woman welcome him so warmly. While 
old Voit was around she kept out of the way. As soon as Voit 
sailed she was after Remson again. She even had early morning 
tea sent in to his room instead of the invariable native coffee. 
She had a new tablecloth brought out for his table in the dining¬ 
room and the contrast between the old grey covers and his own 
made Remson uncomfortable. And she invited him into her- 
private residential quarters for coffee after dinner, where she 
had various imported liqueurs and Turkish cigarettes. 

“What had happened? I fancy she really fell in love with him 
and at forty, with a small income and an hotel, she had the 
romantic delusions of middle age. Remson got frightened and 
backed out, courteously of course and with any amount of tact, 
but he backed out. He hadn’t bargained for this. He wondered 
what he could do to avoid giving offence and to get off* to 
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Chocotan. But if he was to play the part of an arquedlogo up 
there he needed a small staff to dig, look after his quarters and 
carry out the rough work. He needed mules and stores. 

“Next day the hotel filled up, when Voit’s steamer came back 
from Puerto Barrios. At breakfast Senora Smith, in fresh white 
linen and her hair frizzed out, took personal charge of his break¬ 
fast, ordering the servants about until they were fairly running 
to serve the new hombre cientifico . They probably had a suspicion 
of her designs on the new boarder. I have a dark suspicion that 
Remson had had predecessors. But Senora Smith no longer 
looks out expectantly when the ships come into Barranca Rosa, 
in search of Romance. 

“Remson escaped to his room. To him, in his mood at that 
time, the idea of this middle-aged landlady, who to him was 
a member of the lower classes too, remember, pursuing him was 
repugnant. He closed the shutters against the light and lay 
down. And then he heard her clip-clopping on her high heels on 
the veranda outside. She paused by his door. He could see her 
shadow through the louvres of his door, motionless, as if she 
was thinking of breaking in on him. And no doubt she was. 
But she changed her mind and went away; slowly, Remson 
said. 

“This was an awful fix for Remson. She was after him. He 
was a naval officer on a secret mission and she was after him 
because he and she were English and she was in that starved 
condition of the lonely exiled woman which only needs some 
trivial thing to touch off an explosion. Remson says he knew 
that if he gave her offence he might have a lot of difficulties to 
contend with. In his mood, which was a sort of calm bitterness 
and stoical watchfulness against‘ever being caught again’, as he 
put it, SeSora Smith bore no resemblance to a siren on shore 
beckoning to a castaway sailor. He wanted to escape at once, 
and he decided to do so. He was lying there, making up his 
mind, when there was a great noise of arriving guests near by. 
He heard the thump of trunks dropped on the veranda. There 
was a sound of feet booming on the thin boards, and a great 
deal of guttural Spanish. He got up and peered through a split 
in one of the shutters and saw Rieder standing close by. He 
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heard Rieder ask SefSora Smith who was in that room. Only 
an hombre cientifico, said Sefiora Smith, a gentleman from a 
museum in New York. 

“There was no reply. Remson heard Rieder in the next room 
talking in a tone that you can never forget if you hear it. I 
remember it when he came as a passenger on my ship after the 
war. He was as handsome as ever except that he was grey 
around the temples. He has a harsh, declamatory snarl. You 
feel as if you were having your ears carefully aind legitimately 
boxed by an army officer. You can’t get away from it, either, 
for he is very rich. He has a new Latin-American wife. He is 
enormously successful nowadays and his voice is becoming 
more and more arrogant and abrupt.” ' 

“Who is this? Where does he come in?” Mrs. Colwell said 
impatiently. 

“He was Ottilie’s husband,” explained Mr. Spenlove. “He 
had her with him in that room next to Remson’s. He was talk¬ 
ing to her in that harsh metallic voice of his in which the con¬ 
sonants sound like bird-shot on an iron roof. And, as Remson 
told me, there was no answer. It was like listening to a man 
shouting to himself. Well, he was. There are men, and Reider 
is one of them, who never do anything else. To listen to their 
conversation is like being beaten with rods. And Mrs. Reider, 
perfectly silent under that bombardment of harsh monologues, 
remained non-existent to the man next door until next day. 

“Even then he did not see her immediately, for she kept 
around the comer. He had gone into the j ala that evening and 
dined at his table, and he saw a group of four men, including 
Rieder, away off in a comer. He got a good glimpse of the 
Kaiser moustache Rieder used to wear. He also saw four pairs 
of eyes fastened upon him. The other diners had left a wide ex¬ 
panse of empty tables between them and the new arrivals. And 
after dinner Captain Voit appeared and devoted himself entirely 
to inaudible conferences with Mr. Rieder. 

“It was here that Voit unconsciously did Remson a wonder¬ 
fully good turn. In fact, Remson told me, ‘If the old duffer 
hadn’t been certain I was in disguise, if he hadn’t been abso¬ 
lutely convinced I was trying to get hold of new banana lands 
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for the Consolidated people, Riedcr would have been on my 
track at once. As it was, he didn’t take any notice. They all 
went out and didn’t come back until late.’ 

“Remson lay on his bed that night and listened to some one 
moving about in the next room. He wondered what sort of 
person Mrs. Rieder might be. Not a chatterbox, anyway. But 
could anybody be a chatterbox in the neighbourhood of that 
harsh cacophony? What is the use of talking to a person who 
never listens, who is absorbed in the unfolding of his own 
superb ego? Remson thought of him as a noisy blighter. When 
he heard footsteps reverberating on the veranda he put out his 
light and listened. The footsteps were confused and they turned 
into the room on the other side. A great explosion of gassy 
laughter flattened into a rumble of German. That hotel has 
walls of almost paper-thin matchboarding. They are sounding 
boards. Remson listened. But he could make nothing of it. He 
said it made him feel a fool, for he was certain, as soon as he 
saw those men at dinner, that if he could identify them he 
would be on the trail on what he was after. But that came later. 

“Next day he stayed in his room. He wanted to avoid seeing 
SeiSora Smith. He rang the small bell that he used for calling 
the servant. He said he was sick and would have his breakfast 
brought in. As a matter of fact, he says, he was really sick. He 
was cut off from everything he knew, he was extremely uncer¬ 
tain how to proceed. He was very much upset over Sefiora 
Smith’s behaviour, and the result was a slight indisposition. f l 
was beastly sick,’ he said to me. And it was entirely in character 
for a miserable archaeologist to be indisposed, a man possibly 
unused to that sinister climate. In any case those four men made 
off for the day. He saw them go off on mules into the bush head¬ 
ing for the Boca del Toro. Remson opened his door, which 
gave on to the veranda, and sat down outside of it in his pyjamas, 
to smoke a cigarette. A cage of noisy small birds with large 
beaks was standing near by, just by Rieders’ room, and he was 
contemplating them when he saw the edge of a skirt showing 
at the corner of the building. Mrs. Rieder was looking at the 
birds too. He could not see her, but he knew she was there. He 
watched. 



“She came into view, gazing at the birds and not noticing 
him so close, sitting backed up to the wall of his room. He saw 
her smile and he also saw, very much to his surprise, that she 
was what he calls ‘only a kid’. She wasn’t diminutive or sylph¬ 
like at all. He didn’t mean that. What he meant was, she was 
young. He had imagined Rieder’s wife as a dreary matron of 
forty. Mrs. Rieder was only eighteen at that time. She had just 
turned seventeen when I met her flying along our promenade 
deck against the strong wind that blew her garments against 
her and made her look like a glorious winged victory. And 
when she saw a man sitting there she coloured violently and 
withdrew at once. 

“Remson spoke to her. He said he hoped he hadn’t startled 
her and she answered from behind the wall that she did not 
understand him, so he repeated it in German. She replied at 
once that she was now not at all startled, and who was he? He 
said he was a scientist going to Chocotan to study inscriptions. 
She said she had seen those things but did not understand them. 
He asked her where she lived. After a silence she said, in the 
capital now and she was married. Then there was another silence. 

“Remson was becoming extremely interested. The glimpse 
he had had of her acted like a stimulant on him. I suppose— 
this is one of my long shots—I suppose he had reached a certain 
period in his life, following on the miserable delusions of his 
matrimonial adventures with Paula, and the subsequent emo¬ 
tional coma that many men mistake for moral strength. He was in 
a highly nervous state because Seflora Smith was after him, and 
the sudden vision of this young creature, who had been lec¬ 
tured by her husband the previous evening without uttering a 
sound in reply, bowled him over. Those were his words to me 
when I saw him and insisted on learning how he met her: T was 
bowled overP 

“Of course the bowling over was accomplished by more than 
a glimpse. They talked, in German, of how she happened to be 
there. She expressed no curiosity as to why he was there. She 
assumed, I suppose, that he had descended from the clouds to 
appear on that veranda at the moment when she was feeling 
utterly desolate and abandoned. 
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“As she was. When I saw her on my ship she had been on 
the way out from Hamburg to join Mr. Max Rieder, the ex¬ 
tremely capable partner and representative of her father’s busi¬ 
ness in Central America. Max had selected her while he had 
been at home the previous year as a suitable mate for himself. 
Max was wealthy even then. He was connected with a grand 
Junker family of vast estates, and he was very influential with 
Ottilie’s parents for that reason. But it had been a nightmare for 
her. It came out in the course of the conversation they held, 
around the corner, as it were, that she was afraid. 

“Remson asked her what she was afraid of, and she said: 
‘This country. Have you seen it?’ He said no, not very much 
but he was going to Chocotan to stay awhile. After a silence 
she said: T have been there. It is not a good place. Do you speak 
Spanish?’ He said yes, he spoke it. She told him her husband 
wished her to learn it, but she had not had any luck. Remson 
said: ‘Is your husband unkind to you?’ She said nothing at all 
to this, and Remson called out, in a low tone: ‘Are you crying? 
Can I help you?’ She said: ‘You are kind to me!’ He said: ‘Will 
you please not tell your husband I speak your language? I don’t 
wish him to know.’ She said: ‘I will tell nothing. Oh, you are 
kind!’ 

“Remson wasn’t sure he had been so phenomenally kind. He 
said: ‘You have a beautiful voice. I hope I shall hear it again. 
How long will you stay here?’ She said: ‘Nobody knows. I sup¬ 
pose we go back to that terrible place. My husband has some 
business there. About fifty kilometres from this town.’ 

“He was going to ask her what the business might be, but 
he decided it would not be proper to get information that way. 
He didn’t want to appear curious about Rieder. He had already 
made up his mind to find out what they were doing around 
there anyhow. He merely said: ‘I suppose your husband has 
property there.’ She said, coming to the corner and leaning 
against the wall and gazing at the noisy birds: ‘Yes, he is put¬ 
ting up machinery for a factory.’ This was very interesting, 
and Remson made a note of it. He told her he hoped it would 
be successful. 

“Sure enough, a lot of packing cases came off Voit’s little 
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steamer and were loaded on the narrow-gauge railway next day . 
But Remson was even more interested in the occasional glimpse 
he had of a dark full face, with eyes of extraordinary pathos, 
beyond the grey boards of the hotel wall. He had to turn his 
head to see her. He sat most of the time with his own eyes on 
the cage of birds as if he were absorbed in them, his chair tilted 
against the wall. Now and then, out of the corner of his eye he 
saw her advance, and stole a look. 

“He asked her: ‘Are you unhappy in your marriage? I have 
been like that too/ She was silent again, and he thought he 
had offended her. Then she said: Tt is because I am so alone 
and so far from my own country/ He said: ‘Yes, that is so. 
Foreign devils, eh?" She said: ‘And nowhere to go. I cannot 
escape/ 

“He brought his chair down to the floor and folded his arms. 
‘Escape? What do you wish to escape from? I heard him talking 
last night, but you didn’t say a word/ 

“ ‘He was telling me I am no good/ she said and Remson 
advised her not to stand that. She inquired, what could she do? 
She was absolutely helpless. 

“ ‘I have nothing,’ she said simply, and stared hard at the 
birds, who were making a great racket. 

“Remson said: ‘Well, that makes two of us. I have nothing 
either/ She said she didn’t understand. He told her he had no 
country, no wife, no home. This was true in the sense he meant, 
for he was expressing his state of mind. He was also appealing 
to her sympathy, for he was without any spiritual support, 
apart from his duty. I can assure you this duty business is over¬ 
rated. The great apostles of rectitude and loyalty to an ideal 
are often egoists in reverse. They are banking on the matter 
becoming known to the world, whereas a man like Remson 
has no such ambition, being a gentleman, as you remarked. He 
also has a degree of proud humility hard to express in a phrase 
that wouldn’t sound artificial to an American. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Spenlove to Mrs. Colwell’s sarcastic com¬ 
ment. “I didn’t mean that at all. I meant it in the same way as 
we say there is no word for ‘home’ in French. Remson is un¬ 
aware of his own singularity, and if that isn’t humility it is sim- 
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plicity in its grandest sense. Why,” Mr. Spenlove took a chair 
a steward brought him and settled comfortably in an angle of 
the deck-house, ‘‘the very reason why he was so confidential 
when I turned up was because he has no particular opinion of 
me. He had had it cooking up inside him for a number of years, 
I suppose, and he wasn’t giving himself away to anybody in 
those parts. And he isn’t a man of very active imagination, so 
he couldn’t see anybody being interested in him. You must 
remember,” Mr. Spenlove went on, smiling a little, “1 didn’t 
amount to much when I arrived in Chocotan. I might have been 
a tramp, I was so shabby. Tramps turn up now and then in 
those parts. Men who have run away from their ships and make 
off up-country on foot because they have heard tales of won¬ 
derful wages up there. That was what Remson thought I was 
when I walked into his store, a stranger in the town. He did 
not see the mules and Barrillos, the m<r%o. I was very thin and 
weak, and my white clothes were in pretty bad shape too. 

“Well, when they had been talking for about an hour Rem¬ 
son had arrived at a grave decision. He had seen Ottilie Rieder 
twice, or perhaps three times for several seconds in the course 
of that hour, and he had reached a decision about her. He had 
asked what was the idea of Rieder taking her with him on a 
business trip into the bush instead of leaving her in the capital. 
‘He thinks I am not safe there,’ she said and Remson heard 
the word ‘suspicion’. 

“ ‘You mean he doesn’t trust you?’ he said. Ottilie told him 
it wasn’t that. Max Rieder is not that kind of man. It never 
entered his head to be suspicious of a woman. It was the Latin- 
American men he was suspicious of. He carried her about with 
him to keep his eye on her. Sometimes, she said, he locked her 
up, because he thought she was too foolish to take care of her¬ 
self. And she confirmed the peculiar suspicion he had of the 
men in the capital by saying, in a low voice: ‘They come to the 
window and say bad things to me.’ 

“All this time Remson had not forgotten what he was doing, 
but he was becoming more and more resolute to keep in touch 
with the girl who kept out of sight in her part of the veranda. 
The gardener, feebly spraying a thin jet of water from a small 
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hose on the dusty track in front of the building, would look up 
now and then and see Remson apparently talking to himself. 
Plenty of people talk to themselves in a place like Barranca Rosa. 
The kitchen help, barefooted half-breeds and woolly blacks, 
trailed to and from the outhouses, their heads showing just at 
the edge of the veranda floor. Now and then Seffora Smith’s 
parrot in the office let out a blood-curdling screech. A tall thin 
palm with a trunk like a piece of bent wire some one had tried 
to straighten can be seen over the trees of the garden and a 
vulture turned in a slow circle above it as if it was held by an 
invisible cord, like a boy’s kite. The sun was hot and the air 
perfectly still save for the infernal racket of those birds squab¬ 
bling. 

“Remson waited for a pause and then asked: ‘How old are 
you?’ She told him. He was enraged, but he kept quiet. ‘How 
long will you be in the bush?’ She didn’t know. ‘It might be a 
week or so. They are building a factory.’ This was the second 
time she had used the word ‘Handelsjactorei ’, and Remson, who 
had been informed about the activity of certain gentlemen in 
New York in financing new business in the Caribbean, made no 
reply. 

“He was thinking. He saw the girl had brought a chair close 
to the corner and was sitting there sewing, her dark head bent 
over the needle and her face slightly towards him so that he 
could hear her voice. It was a thrilling contralto voice, and to 
hear her speak her own language was marvellous to him, he 
said. You may think a man has to be in love to get music from 
German; but love can make any language the tongue of angels. 
Ottilie has a grave cadence of speech that is fascinating and if 
you watch her, the full round throat pulsating, the lovely young 
lips and big white teeth transforming gutturals into music, you 
are entranced. Even now she gives you the impression of being 
eternally young and strong and genuine. As Remson says: 
‘She’s the real thing all right.’ From him that was a vast or* 
chestra of praise. 

“He was thinking. When I made some remark about this 
indolence of his, he said he knew all about that, but it was 
absolutely indispensable, if he was to do anything, for him to 



be taken for granted in Barranca Rosa, for the almost insane 
curiosity of the local people to die down or turn to somebody 
else. He had to build up the impression of a bearded savant to 
whom time was nothing, local interests less than nothing, and 
who was good for several months of systematic fleecing. And 
it was the hardest part of his job to hold back, to refrain from 
hiring mules and mo^ps and starting out at once to penetrate 
eastward, towards the little-known jungles of the Patuca Valley, 
especially after Sefiora Smith had unmasked her guns and 
opened an attack. I asked him that question—what would he 
have done if he had been able to clear out of Barranca Rosa at 
that moment? He said he’d have gone and he would have taken 
Ottilie with him. What? After talking to her like that around a 
corner, with just a glance now and then to convince him she was 
talking and not some one else? Just that, he said. You can tell, 
he assures me, at once if a woman is the real thing. 

“I was surprised to hear Remson say this, and I have a sus¬ 
picion he may have discovered it since that time. I mean he 
may be rationalizing his own actions. I haven’t any experience 
to confirm his words. Women have never flashed before my 
eyes in a blinding glow of genuineness. They have smiled, 
sneered, wept, and snarled at me; but whether they are the real 
thing or not I never can tell. To Remson it had evidently come 
as a revelation. He had been the prisoner of a certain pride and 
a certain humility for most of his life, and he had missed the 
adventure of love’s young dream. The dreary disillusion with 
himself during his life with Paula had made him numb in his 
mind. So Ottilie, the young wife in distress, the lonely young 
creature who was being dragged off by that Max Rieder into 
the bush, came along at the critical moment for Remson. 

“He said to her: ‘Don’t do that!’ for tears began to fall rapidly 
on her sewing, A woman sewing, and in tears, and beautiful! 
Remson had had no experience of this sort of thing. So he said, 
getting rather excited: ‘Don’t do that! I’ll think of something/ 

“This statement shocked Ottilie into a state of alarm. She 
suddenly begged him not to interfere. No, he must not inter¬ 
fere! It would make everything infinitely worse for her. But, 
he asked, what was she going to do? She surely wasn’t going 
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to make no effort to escape? And he saw her look up and stare 
at the cage full of jabbering yellow and green birds. Escape to 
where? To what? she asked. 

“Remson had to raise his voice to be heard above the sudden 
uproar in the cage. He took a look around to make sure they 
were not being spied on. He rose and went to the screen in 
front of him and looked down into the hot garden where he 
could see a small alligator lying motionless in a cement pool. 
He had to make up his mind, or thought he had. The parrot in 
the office let out a terrific sneering laugh at the small birds. 
Remson had five hundred pounds in gold with him, the last 
gold he would see for years, and about a hundred American 
dollars. He had to think of this as a sort of trust fund to be used 
for his job. His naval pay was running on at home, of course, 
a pound a day as a lieutenant on special service ashore. He 
would be in this country for some time, apparently. He would 
have to go through the customary procedure of archaeologists 
while he was gathering his information. Apparently, to judge 
by the stuff the German savants had provided, without intend¬ 
ing to, archaeologists acted in an extremely deliberate manner. 
They established a base. They also established friendly relations 
with the surrounding inhabitants. They visited the capital, and 
invoked the aid of their minister. All sorts of things they did 
before they actually went into archaeologizing. Those three 
bearded professors had been in Chocotan and the surrounding 
bush for two years, or two dry seasons, living up in the moun¬ 
tains or in the capital between times. Now they were on their 
way to internment in England. 

“Remson thought of all this while he stood there. What he 
said was: Tt will take a little time—to do anything/ She heard 
him. He went on to say he was going to Chocotan. She said: 
‘Not far off/ 

“Remson told me they went on talking for the best part of 
an hour, he moving about, going in to get a cigarette, sitting 
down and so on, while she sewed, out of sight mostly, around 
the comer* And all the time he was falling deeper and deeper 
into an enchantment. She told him of her childhood, not far 
behind her, and of her old parents, who needed Max Rieder’s 
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money in the exporting business, his many connections, and 
his talent. He was a man of immense energy and talent, she said. 
This new business he was engaged on would make their for¬ 
tunes. Remson asked why, but she didn’t know why. She merely 
repeated what Max had said up in Guatemala City. It would 
make their fortunes. He was a man of great energy, she said. 
He drove people. He was up before dawn, riding to a new 
building he was putting up, or a new factory. He got people 
at home in Germany to put up money because they believed in 
him. Just lately he had worked harder than ever. 

“Remson said: ‘What is the matter then—a girl like you? Do 
you know any reason? Is there anything behind all this treat¬ 
ment of you?’ 

“She said: ‘Yes, there is something. I know a little, but not 
much/ and Remson said: ‘What do you mean?’ 

“She told him that shortly before the war began a big Dutch 
banker had come to Guatemala City about a loan. He was a 
very big banker, and had a large suite of statisticians and secre¬ 
taries, and also a girl who was his social secretary. She was from 
Berlin, a dazzling blonde with violet eyes, and she spoke 
Spanish, French, and Italian. She became the rage among the 
Spanish and Italian young men. Up there, in that secluded and 
not very interesting place, cut off from civilized society, she 
became the rage. It was as if she had been a solitary seductive 
female on a ship in a lonely ocean, a ship manned by enter¬ 
prising and sex-starved exiles. The men were all after her. So 
was Max Rieder, though he had a seventeen-year-old wife at 
home. He went nearly off his head about her. And finally 
Ottilie said, by his position and money, he drove off the others 
and got her friendship. 

“Remson said ‘Friendship?’ and Ottilie said ‘Everything!’ 
When that girl went away with her big banker. Max went with 
them. He went down to Puerto Barrios on the train. Then he 
took a passage to New York, on the same ship with her. It 
wasn’t my ship, so I missed that. He spent a lot of money on 
her in New York and cabled to his bank for more. He would 
have gone on to Amsterdam with the party, but she sent him 
back. He had gone completely out of his mind about her. He 
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was still like that, Ottilie said. He was like a wounded tiger. 

“Remson asked her then, what was she waiting for? ‘You 
ought to leave a man like that/ he said severely. ‘Itis your duty/ 
She said: ‘Where? How?’ She had no money, no passport, noth¬ 
ing. Where would she go in a country like this? And there was 
war in Europe. ‘I cannot tell my parents/ 

“Remson said that was true. She was as alone at that mo¬ 
ment as if she were on some Pacific atoll. If he had not landed, 
as it were, right beside her. He said: ‘Oh, there must be some 
way. You can manage it. Some way will appear/ 

“But he had no notion of what he could do at the time. Rie- 
der might come in any moment, and Ottilie said they were leav¬ 
ing next day, for the interior, on the railway. They would leave 
the railway at a place called Cholamila, just before the end of 
the line, and go over the mountains to Escudilla. At Cholamila 
they would get mules and mottos for the stuff being unloaded 
from Captain Voit’s boat. She told him this in a low voice as 
he walked to and fro in front of his room. And he was walking 
farther and farther towards the front of the hotel, where the 
dining-room was, each time, because he could think of no way 
to do anything for her. 

“You see, he wasn’t a free agent. He was on a particularly 
difficult and dangerous mission, and he had not the slightest 
intention of making a mess of it to save a German girl from a 
fool of a brute who was ill-treating her. Oh nol Remson’s 
dilemma was to think up some way of getting in touch with 
her later. He walked back and asked her how far she would be 
from Cholamila. He himself was going to the far end of the line 
and then over a couple of ranges to Chocotan, where he would 
settle down to archaeologke until he was forgotten by the coast 
people. 

“Ottilie was vague as to distance. She said: ‘It takes all day 
on a mule/ And then she made a remark that aroused Remson’s 
professional attention. She said the place was high up and you 
could see the sea. 

“Remson walked back as far as the dining-room folding 
doors, and, without thinking what he was doing, came into 
view of the office, where Sefiora Smith sat with some knitting. 
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She directed the staff from there. She could tell by the sounds 
they made what they were doing. And when Remson looked 
across at her she put the knitting down and beckoned to him 
to come over. He was still in pyjamas. When he came across 
the big bare dining-room she stood there wagging her finger 
in front of her nose. And her parrot, looking over its shoulder 
at him, let out a shrill whoop. 

“It was a warning. No words passed between him and Seflora 
Smith. She saw one of her clients coming up the steps into the 
hotel and she took a key off a hook for him. A worried-looking 
young man with short golden hair under a jipijapa hat and with 
a leather sample case in his hand came in and bowed. Sefiora 
Smith said: ‘This is Mr. Stamm. Mr. Stamm, this is Professor 
Remson/ The young Mr. Stamm clicked his heels and bowed 
again. But he went off looking as if he had been sentenced to 
death. Sefiora Smith shrugged her shoulders and shook her head 
disapprovingly. 

“Remson asked her who Mr. Stamm was, and she said he 
was a commercial traveller who had just come in from the capi¬ 
tal. She said: ‘Captain Volt brought him on from Barrios, but 
I don’t think he has much chance here. He’s selling office sup¬ 
plies. And he’s from Germany too. I can’t let him stay here 
much longer.’ 

“Remson didn’t think much about it at the time. While he 
stood there at the desk, there was a sudden eruption of Teu¬ 
tonic manhood on the veranda. Led by Rieder, they came up 
the steps and clattered along, talking like a cage full of guttural 
monkeys. Rieder was out in front, cawing over his shoulder, 
while the others, skipping along at his heels, nodded and 
gobbled back at him. The noise was a series of deafening rever¬ 
berations on the thin boards of the veranda. To the girl at the 
far end, it must have sounded like a ravishing army coming after 
her. 

“But Remson told me she was used to them. Rieder is the 
sort of man who gathers a lot of jackals about him. I’ve seen 
him in our smoke-room since the war, three or four sharp-nosed 
little Latins around him in incredibly fashionable and immacu¬ 
late clothes, and everything he says makes them look at each 
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other and smile in silent applause, or go off into short cracks of 
irrepressible laughter at his wit, or his cruelty, or perhaps his 
wisdom. They are like a bodyguard, or perhaps just a soul- 
guard. They keep him from ever discovering what he is like 
himself. 

“Remson found himself alone for a moment with Sefiora 
Smith in the office, which is a sort of alcove of the dining-room. 
She made an expressive face at him as Rieder went roaring by, 
and a sort of snigger was forced out of her. An escape! Evi¬ 
dently she had known all the time that Remson had been chat¬ 
ting with Ottilie, and regarded him as extremely lucky in not 
being caught flagrante delicto. Once again she made the Latin 
sign of negation, the digital oscillation that has become stan¬ 
dard all over the world. 

“Remson nodded and went away to get ready for lunch. 
SeSora Smith liked to call it tiffin. Once back in his room the 
partition seemed to him to be on the point of coming down and 
revealing the home life of the Rieders. It shook, he says. Rieder 
was packing a trunk that stood against it and his deep-toned 
voice, unintentionally penetrating, seemed to be shaking the 
wall. When he clapped the trunk shut, Remson stood stock still 
suddenly. It sounded like a gunshot. 

"And all the time not a sound from the girl. It was as if Rie¬ 
der were shut up in a confined space alone and was struggling 
to break loose while he carried on a ferocious soliloquy. Rem¬ 
son told me he got the impression then that Rieder’s pleasure 
in doing this was sensuous. It was part of his way of enjoying 
himself. You know you read at times of men who chain up their 
wives or daughters. Rieder couldn’t do that. He had a position 
and perhaps a culture, that made actual manacles .impossible. 
But he was really more of a jailer. He had the medieval propen¬ 
sity for shutting women up in dungeons. She was walled in, 
surrounded by his frustrated ambitions and desires. He was 
exasperated by being marooned out there instead of follo wing 
that glamorous creature back to Berlin. He was exasperated by 
the sensation he had of being throttled. To give Rieder credit 
for his teal intelligence, he was under no illusion as to the British 
Navy, so long as the German fleet was bottled up. The German 
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ships on the ocean were being hunted with a deliberate sys¬ 
tematic thoroughness that Rieder was able to appreciate. It 
made him go off into rages at times, to think that he, Lieutenant 
Max Rieder, owner of a rich importing and banking house, 
could not buy a steamer ticket and go home to Hamburg. No, 
he had to stay there and work for the Fatherland, and he had 
to carry his wife around with him to keep her under his eye. 
She was part of his property, he considered. Her father’s busi¬ 
ness had been financed and reorganized by Rieder, and he had 
a perverted sense of absolute ownership of her. Because, of 
course, she couldn’t possibly escape from him. A girl in New 
York could have escaped almost instantly. She could have got 
a job, gone to an agency, called in a neighbour, telephoned a 
lawyer, thumbed a ride to Baltimore, or just gone home to her 
mother, Ottilie had no more chance of escape than if she were 
actually in a dungeon, loaded with chains, on an island in an 
extremely remote lake. This was what gave the situation its 
tang for Max Rieder. 

“Remson, on the other side of that flimsy partition, put on 
his oldest drill suit, and when he was ready, locked his trunks 
and also his room door. He reflected that he had Germans on 
both sides of him now. It was a peculiar sensation, because he 
had already come to the conclusion that Rieder was up to some¬ 
thing. What that might be was Remson’s business to find out. 
Of course he knew that every German resident in the country 
would be up to something. Comberfield’s information had been 
that there was strong pressure in the capitals to bring the repub¬ 
lics into the war against us. But that didn’t help much. Rem¬ 
son’s job was to discover something definite, and put a crowbar 
in the works. He had to gather details, and locate that wireless. 
And he had to get out again to Belize and report. He had his 
instructions and there was nothing in them about rescuing 
German girls. No! 

“You have to remember now that Remson was entirely with¬ 
out any animosity towards the people beyond the Rhine. He 
had lived there during impressionable years, and his attitude 
towards Rieder was much as if he had encountered a bullying 
Britisher. He was rather overawed by Germans, he says, be- 
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cause they were so much more efficient than any one else. They 
worked at it twenty-four hours a day. I never heard him say 
half the things about Germans that he did about our people in 
London and at headquarters in the Aegean. This was all in his 
favour, I expect, because if he had been full of hate he would 
have made a mess of things at once. As it was, he concentrated 
on the part he was playing—a tall, high-shouldered archaeologist 
with dark glasses and a silly beard. He ignored the Germans 
sitting across the room at lunch. Ottilie had her back to him, 
and they took no notice of him anyway. They were in high 
spirits and were drinking champagne. He found out afterwards 
from Ottilie that the ship from New York had brought a pack¬ 
age of bullion as well as the crates of machinery and cases of 
wine. 

“But at the time the impression he had of those four men 
surrounding the girl was that they were holding her prisoner. 
This was a sort of optical illusion, of course. Ottilie told him 
the other men did not want her there at all, in fact, but since 
she was with them, they treated her with serious respect as the 
wife of their leader and employer. And their hilarity was only 
a temporary affair, because it was based on a wireless message 
received in Puerto Barrios that the German army was marching 
on Paris and the British were retreating across the Channel. But 
when they rose and filed out, following Mr. and Mrs. Rieder, 
Remson had a very strong feeling that they were extraordinarily 
powerful and successful, and that he himself was headed for 
hopeless failure. He sat there trying to eat Sefiora Smith’s rice 
fritters and drinking a second cup of coffee, and he made up his 
mind to leave for Chocotan at once. He was afraid of the mood 
that was getting hold of him, a mood of discouragement.” 




He was the last to rise from the table. He saw young Mr. 
Stamm, who had taken his key, bring it back to Sefiora Smith, 
who hung it upon its hook. She gave Remson a glance and when 
he said he was leaving in the morning she nodded affably. He 
asked her for an ink bottle because he said he had to write some 
letters and she pointed to what she called the library. 

“That is a terrible room! Barranca Rosa hasn't moved with 
the times as fast as most of the coast towns, and Sefiora Smith’s 
library is very much as it was when Remson walked into it to 
find an ink bottle. There is still a White Star Line poster on the 
wall, a coloured picture of the Olympic storming along, a huge 
cliff of a vessel, with thousands of portholes streaming away 
in perspective. Like all ships done by commercial artists she 
is three miles long and as high as the Flatiron Building in New 
York. The contrast between that giant floating palace and the 
library makes you dizzy. There is a golden oak glass-fronted 
bookcase, containing about a dozen books with the backs 
eaten off by white ants. I read two of them while I was there— 
When It Was DarJ^ and Just a Girl. There are one or two copies 
of The Queen and a Punchy all eighteen months old. I remember 
also a Who's Who for 1908. The coconut matting runs in strips 
on either side of a bleached oak table. There are bentwood 
rocking chairs that give out terrible creaks, or the arms yaw 
outwards as you sit down, and there is a settee covered with 
black oilcloth through which you can feel springs moving under 
you. Behind it, on the wall, is a Marcus Stone picture, in a sort 
of brown mezzotint stained green and blotched with tropical 
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damp—‘The Lovers’ Quarrel’. And then, in a corner, under a 
light bracket without a bulb, there is a rickety writing table with 
a fancy penwiper made of flannel pads on a string. The ink in 
the pot is not very good. There are some drawers, but they 
have no stationery, only a four-inch dead cockroach with its 
legs in the air. There is a pen, made of steel, long, sharp like a 
skewer, and clotted with dried ink. 

“But what attracted Remson was the figure of the young Mr. 
Stamm. He was sitting on the settee, clouds of flies circulating 
around his blond head, which rested on his hands. His neat 
sample case lay on the floor. 

“Remson had rubber-soled shoes and slipped out, rather 
embarrassed. He went back to Seflora Smith, who beckoned 
him into her private sitting-room. ‘He’s lost his job/ she said. 
‘He’s spent all his money and can’t get any more/ 

“This was how Remson got hold of his assistant, or as he 
calls him now, his supercargo. The partner of Remson and Co. 
Seflora Smith told Remson about him. Mr. Stamm had come 
out to Central America selling office equipment. The war started 
while he was in Nicaragua, and his credit, of course, soon dried 
up. He had cash enough to reach Guatemala City, and he had 
even got down to Puerto Barrios with the idea of getting away 
as a sailor before the mast. This turned out to be an illusion. For 
some reason every landsman thinks he can ship as a seaman. 
Poor Stamm got into Captain Voit’s clutches in Puerto Barrios. 
In exchange for a cheque-writing machine—a sample—Voit 
had given him a passage to Barranca Rosa. For what? It’s hard 
to believe that even a German expected to sell adding machines 
and card indexes to the natives of that coast town. He had, 
reached the end of his rope. Senora Smith had told him she 
wanted cash in advance, not office equipment. His bill was due 
in a couple of days. So she supposed he was feeling rather up 
against it. 

“Remson says he was not able to analyse his motives in help¬ 
ing Stamm. He has come to the conclusion that the unusual 
situation aroused a sixth sense in him. He felt extraordinarily 
competent and confident when Mrs. Rieder looked at him as 
she passed him on her way out of the dining-room. In some 
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way this convinced him that she was no longer afraid. And 
when he came on young Stamm, who was about Ottilie’s age, 
and who belonged to the same city, in that pose of despair in 
Sefiora Smith’s dreadful library, Remson recovered his wits, 
which had been agitated by that marvellous clandestine con¬ 
versation with Ottilie Rieder. 

“He asked Senora Smith for particulars. She went into the 
library and came out with Herr Stamm. She explained to Stamm 
that here was a scientific gentleman who was going up-country 
and who might be able to help him. Herr Stamm was in bad 
shape. The heat in Barranca Rosa is terrific. His shirt, collar, 
and yellow linen suit were all dark with perspiration. It was 
running down the back of his head and from his chin. He lost 
his smattering of Spanish in his unusual state of mind. Just 
imagine him, a peaceful plodding Hamburger, with a really 
fine line of equipment, a virgin territory, and a chance to estab¬ 
lish himself as a first-class foreign salesman. He even had a book 
full of orders. His catalogues were printed in German, Spanish 
and English on shiny paper and illustrated with beautiful half¬ 
tone blocks of the equipment. His pressed-steel sample cases 
were full of things that did everything but think and speak. 
In fact his dictograph really uttered cries of praise of its own 
ingenuity. 

“Remson’s imagination was caught by Stamm’s plight, 
which was like Ottilie’s in a way, and also by Stamm’s per¬ 
sonality. It was this personality, Stamm told us later, when 
I was on the scene, that got him the position of Central Ameri¬ 
can representative of the office equipment company. When war 
started he was waiting for the word to open an office and show¬ 
room in the capital. He became dramatic when he spoke of it to 
us. His job, his bank, his home, family, friends, fiancee, and all 
the other ligatures that held him to this world, suddenly severed. 
Was it any wonder he was on the verge of throwing himself into 
the sea? He heard Senora Smith remark that this scientific gentle¬ 
man might do something. Remson said he would engage Herr 
Stamm for a few weeks as an assistant. 

“It was a job to make him understand that it was not office 
equipment Remson wanted. Stamm made a move to unpack his 
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samples and demonstrate his combined suitcase, library, and 
typewriter table. 

“I asked Remson, when Stamm was not present, what was 
in his mind at that time. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘I had a very useful 
chap I could depend on because he was under an obligation 
to me.’ In fact, gratitude is not the word to use when you 
speak of Stamm and Remson. Stamm told me privately he 
would let Remson use him to walk on. ‘But,’ I said, ‘Captain 
Remson was English and your nation was at war!’ Stamm blew 
out a cloud of cigarette smoke and waved it away as if it was 
my argument. ‘You don’t think of such things when you are 
together,’ he told me, and clapped me on the back smartly. 
‘Captain Remson is the best friend I’ve got in the world, by 
GodI’ he barked. 

“Remson made no such declaration about Stamm. He 
smiles when Stamm is the subject. He remarked, one evening 
when I was in Chocotan: ‘You get a different view of things 
up here.’ But at the time, with Stamm in a state of sweating 
panic because of the heat and his sudden extinction as Cen¬ 
tral American representative of the Palimpsos A.G., makers 
of office equipment, Remson was like a divine being saving him 
from nameless horrors. Barranca Rosa was not a heartening 
place for a city lad out of a job and scared to death by a 
sudden war he did not in the least understand. You must 
remember he had no notion at all what sort of place it was. He 
had been stranded in Guatemala City, where the bank had sus¬ 
pended cashing letters of credit from the Central Powers. Voit 
got him during a sort of hysteria of loneliness. Voit spoke to 
him in German in Puerto Barrios, and he almost expired with 
gratitude. 

“For Remson it was an inspiration to make a friend of little 
Stamm. He was, he told me, nearly going mad himself with 
loneliness and the thought of Ottilie. He was oppressed by the 
load of responsibility resting on him. It had a good effect on 
him to see Stamm practically come back to life. Stamm wrung 
his hand and gazed at him like a faithful dog with intelligent 
blue eyes. He made off to Voit’s place to arrange for his boxes 
to be brought up. Remson told Seffora Smith that he could not 
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bring an assistant as the young men at home were all joining 
the army. She told him about the three German professors who 
had been at Chocotan for a long time, but who went home. Old 
gentlemen with beards. ‘Yes,’ said Remson. 'They are very 
learned men. I know the work they were doing. I am working 
on the same thing. This is science, and science has nothing to 
do with the war between Germany and England.’ Sefiora Smith 
laughed shortly, and said those old gentlemen didn’t know 
about the war until they were at sea. Captain Voit told her they 
had been taken prisoners. Remson said they would only be 
kept safe while war was on. 

“He kept her chatting away for a while because he wanted to 
bring the conversation round to Ottilie. When he said: ‘They 
don’t seem to get on very well in that room next to mine,’ 
Sefiora Smith looked extremely grave. ‘That’s a very old story,’ 
she said. ‘I wouldn’t pay much attention to it if I were you. You 
can’t help, so don’t hinder, is what I always say.’ Remson said 
he had had a few words with Mrs. Rieder. ‘Yes, I know you 
had,’ Sefiora Smith said. ‘I was going to tip you off about that 
when you came in here. I don’t want any unpleasantness in my 
hotel. He’s one of the most important people in Guatemala.’ 
Remson said this wasn’t Guatemala. ‘No, I know it isn’t, but 
it wouldn’t make any difference if he got the idea you were 
sticking your nose into his private business. What if he got 
interested in your business?’ 

“Remson said: ‘Wliy would he? Archaeology?’ and she said: 
‘Archaeology my eye!’ 

“Remson said: *1 don’t understand. Don’t you believe what I 
say?’ 

“She laid her finger against her nose and looked extremely 
knowing. ‘Of course! Of course! You’re going in there to see 
what you can find. That’s what all you scientific people are 
after, really. And of course Mr. Stamm will be very useful as he 
knows the language. What makes you come to a place like this 
if you can’t speak the language? You’ll only lose your money, 
digging for gold! Ghouls!’ 

“Remson was so startled at this word that he had no answer 
ready and he thought she had his number. She thought he was 
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one of those adventurers who organize little expeditions to 
excavate the Indian burial grounds, raking up mud-baked 
skeletons with necklaces of gold beads, bits of paper-thin plates, 
figurines of bird-serpents, and things like that. Have you ever 
seen an unshaved Nordic, in an old jipijapa hat and denim over¬ 
alls, squatting in a mudhole in the side of a stream, snapping the 
vertebrae and limbs of a skeleton and rummaging among the 
ribs for treasure? Sometimes they find something and make 
enough to live for a few weeks in Panama or Havana. We have 
them as deckers, camping under canvas on the afterdeck and 
planning a quick run with heroin and marihuana to New York. 

“That was what Sefiora Smith had in mind when she sud¬ 
denly said: ‘Ghouls!’ She has them in the Pension Londres 
sometimes, when they have sold their finds to an archaeologist 
in the bush and arrive in funds and buy bottles of whisky to 
take to their rooms to make a night of it. Vampiros! There are 
stories along that coast of hidden treasure, the buried loot of 
long-dead sea gangsters, and these chaps know them all. They 
hope to stumble on a rotten barrel full of doubloons or a cor¬ 
roded iron chest of ingots. They drift to and fro. I have found 
them in our bunkers, stowaways bound for New York, sud¬ 
denly giving way to a sort of hysteria of homesickness. They 
are always caught and sent back, not having passports, and we 
see them in cantinas, cadging drinks and spinning marvellous 
yams of some place they know where it’s worth while to dig. 
Secret information! You come in on it with them and share a 
fortune! 

“ ‘No,’ said Remson, after she repeated that word in Spanish. 
‘Not at all. Captain Voit is sure I am exploring for banana lands. 
He thinks I am a spy for the Consolidated. You think I am a 
pampiro! But I am an archaeologist.’ 

“Sefiora Smith said: ‘Don’t go up there! You’ll be looking for 
trouble if you go to Chocotan. There’s only a few old monu¬ 
ments! And no hotel like this.’ 

“She was talking to him with her eyes all the time while she 
said this. Remson was very anxious to get away from her. She 
made it difficult for him because she kept nodding towards the 
Rieders’ rooms and then shaking her finger violently. 
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“ ‘Stay hereP she said in a whisper. ‘It is very dangerous up 
there now.* 

“ ‘Why?* he said. ‘What danger?’ She said: ‘They will loot 
you! And it takes three days to reach the capital. When you get 
there, do you think anybody cares?’ He began to move away 
to go to his room and she flung her arm out. ‘Don’t say I didn’t 
give you good adviceP She went in and tore the cloth off the 
parrot, and the bird let out an obscene squall of derision. 

“And when he reached his room those small birds, with pre¬ 
posterous beaks and with their peculiar movements, as if they 
were flaunting their posteriors at him, and the sudden incredible 
racket they made among themselves, disconcerted him. It was 
as if these feathered inhabitants knew everything that was going 
on and were discussing it in their own language at the tops of 
their voices. He heard the parrot bawling: ‘Ho yuss; Gor blimey, 
what a bloke!’ 

“He sat in his room, the afternoon heat bringing perspiration 
pouring out of him, trying to think out his course. Suddenly 
there was a quick step on the veranda, quick, light, and very 
businesslike. Stamm was at the door, heels together, giving a 
polite yet businesslike double knock. Remson told him to come 
in. He gave him his first lesson then and there. Never knock, 
he told Stamm, who was amazed. What, don’t knock? No res¬ 
pect? Stamm stepped smartly into the darkened room and gazed 
at Remson, who was collecting his things and stowing them 
into a rawhide trunk. He offered to help, and Remson told him 
to go ahead. He would have to do these things, Remson told 
him. Remson was feeling better already, because he had some 
one to take orders from him. 

“Stamm wanted nothing better than to receive orders. His 
life was an empty waste without orders, by which I mean in¬ 
structions. Cut off from the living organism in Hamburg, his 
spiritual life was becoming extinct. The heat, the insects, the 
stench of an untidy civilization, were all combining to finish 
little Stamm off as a suicide. Senora Smith’s library would have 
been the scene of a tragedy if Stamm hadn’t sold his beautiful 
dark blue German pistol in Guatemala City. Now he was like 
a man resuscitated, galvanized into furious activity to make up 
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for the past week of stupor and despair. He worked. He dashed 
to and fro collecting this and that. He held up this and that— 
where does it go? Remson lay down on the bed and watched 
him. The trunk with the gold sovereigns in a cash box, and all 
the data taken from the German archaeologists, was already 
locked up. Stamm looked upon this performance as a test. But 
suddenly he stood a couple of yards away from the bed and 
with his arm horizontal, pointed at the wall, dramatically. 

“So dramatically that Remson knew something outside of 
Mr. Stamm’s universe had occurred. Stamm told me, two years 
ago, in strict confidence, that he had been the instrumentality 
by which the Kapitan had become enamoured of the gnddig 
Ottilie. He taps his chest lightly but firmly as -he says it. And 
his conviction rests upon what he saw and pointed out to Rem¬ 
son. Did he not see? Look then. Sticking through the thin 
matchboard partition, where the wood was split, Remson saw 
a folded envelope which had been forced through it diagonally. 
He sprang up and bounded over to it. 

“She was in there now, perfectly silent. She had probably 
heard their conversation. The envelope had been there when 
he came in, but he had not noticed it in the dim light. He drew 
it out and then, as young Stamm stood at attention, his eyes 
full of benevolent interest, Remson put it in his pocket and 
returned to the bed. 

“That was enough for the intelligent Stamm. He went on 
with his work. He had discovered that something sentimental 
was going on and he threw himself into the intrigue heart and 
soul. He himself, he told me, had finished with all that sort of 
thing. Hehadhad his disillusions. He was and is extremely loyal. 
Stamm's idea of loyalty is that you become the absolute pro¬ 
perty of the person to whom you are loyal. He knew who was 
on the other side of that partition—Sefiora Ottilie Rieder, wife 
of the great Max Rieder, whose manager in Guatemala City had 
refused to give Stamm an order, or even to look at the cata¬ 
logues of the Palimpsos A.G., the beautiful catalogues Stamm 
showed me, very much weathered and with their glued bind¬ 
ings all eaten off by ants. Stamm knew about Rieder all right, 
fie expressed that knowledge in a word—politics—and Stamm’s 
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instructions had been to keep out of politics. He had a simple 
boy-scout sort of integrity, and his line of goods was so excel¬ 
lent he thought they sold themselves. Why, he nearly sold me 
one of his incredibly ingenious and indestructible pressed-steel 
gadgets by sheer goodness and honest admiration. 

“So he kept out of politics, and now he kept out of the 
Kapit&n’s private affairs. He was a masterpiece of intelligent 
tact. Being a German, the business of communicating by a sec¬ 
ret missive thrust through the wall, or the bars, of a lady’s prison, 
was irresistibly romantic. But there was something else. Stamm 
said to me, in strict confidence of course, his finger uplifted— 
‘The Kapitan, he is a personality!’ He clenched his fist and shook 
it while he glanced at me sternly. And when Remson sat down 
on the bed with his back to Stamm and opened the envelope, 
Stamm fell to work again, chock full of fidelity and bursting 
with energy. 

“Remson read the note. He now had a crew—Stamm—and 
he suddenly realized, as he read Ottilie’s note, that he was being 
asked to assume responsibility for her future. She wrote that he 
must not attempt to see her—it was not safe—he must forget 
all she had said—he had been so kind, so good, so she sent 
many, many thanks—destroy this paper, but the envelope please 
keep—auf Wiedersehen! Ottilie. 

“Of course he didn’t destroy the letter. He kept it. He opened 
out the envelope and found a number of thin pen scratches 
which showed where she was going and how it lay from Choco- 
tan. It showed the coastline too, and the Chocotan River going 
down to the sea. Auf Wiedersehen! she said. Didn’t that prove 
she expected him to do exactly what she asked him not to do? 
And if he had taken her at her word, wouldn’t he have been a 
cad? Outside of that, he had no choice in the matter, as it turned 
out. According to Sefiora Smith, that hussy had been after Cap¬ 
tain Remson from the first. By some bit of luck or intuition 
Sefiora Smith got hold of a version of the incident that brought 
Ottilie and Remson together again. She gave it to me when I 
sat, gaping for information, in her private room. The fact that 
I had been shipmates with Captain Remson in the long ago, as 
she called it, was a ticket of admission to her version of his 
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career. It was, as she put it to me, a very sad case. Why, she said, 
almost wildly, he was of good familyl 

“When he went in to pay his bill and that of little Stamm, 
Sefiora Smith said nothing at all. Stamm was off to Captain 
Voit’s store with a list of things to get assembled at once. Mules 
and a mo%p —Stamm saw to that too. Remson says that Stamm 
can always be trusted to deliver the goods on time. It is his 
talent. Part of the lethargy which had afflicted Remson was due 
to having no one to take orders. Now that Stamm was buzzing 
around, very much on the job, Remson felt much better. He 
said to Sefiora Smith: ‘Well, the best of friends must part, you 
know. We’ll he coming back.’ She said: ‘You may! Let’s hope 
you don’t have any bad luck. This is an unlucky country. It’s a 
pity you don’t speak the language.’ ‘Only a few words,’ said 
Remson. ‘Mr. Stamm talks the lingo all right.’ ‘That’s not the 
same as knowing it yourself,’ she said and Remson admitted 
this. ‘I could give you some lessons if you stayed on here, Mr. 
Remson.’ He admitted that too, but said he had a phrase book 
and a grammar and Mr. Stamm would give him lessons when 
they got to Chocotan. 

“ ‘If you ever do!’ she said. ‘Don’t say I didn’t warn you. 
Why don’t you wait till morning and take the train as far as 
Cholamila?’ 

“ ‘Ah, and find no mules,’ said Remson. ‘I think I ought to 
see the country.’ 

“ ‘You may see more than you fancy 1’ she said. She was very 
vexed. She wanted him to stay. 

“ ‘She wanted me to stay,’ Remson told me. And Sefiora 
Smith confided to me, when I came back from Chocotan, that 
Captain Remson practically fled into the interior because he 
was afraid the authorities would arrest him. The British authori¬ 
ties, she meant. Here was our old friend cowardice-in-the-face- 
of-the-enemy turning up again. Sefiora Smith must have picked 
up that part of her tale after the war. Charley Mallot used to call 
at Barranca Rosa every two months in the Popolito, one of our 
smaller ships. With his passengers gone up by air to the capital, 
Charley would be the very man to get friendly with Sefiora 
Smith. However she got it, it has become part of her memories 
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now, and she thinks this made Ottilie Rieder’s way easy for her. 
How otherwise explain an Englishman taking up with a Ger¬ 
man hussy while the country was at war? 

“Senora Smith used to powder heavily in the Latin-American 
manner, and now she seems to make up on top of the powder; 
and with her prominent blue eyes, hennaed hair, and her com¬ 
plexion full of pouches and wrinkles around the eyes, she gives 
a stranger the impression that she must have at one time been 
that madame of a bagnio. When she says in a hoarse whisper: 
‘I could tell you where she ought to be!’ meaning Ottilie Rieder, 
you think the worst. I did. I saw her through the years, feeding 
on her own heart in that bleached and blistered hotel behind 
its shabby palms. And all because Remson couldn’t keep out 
of his manner towards her the consciousness that she was com¬ 
mon, a housemaid who had married a non-commissioned man. 
‘He thought no end of himselfl’ she informed me. ‘He isn’t so 
much nowl If he was so wonderful, whyn’t he go home? That’s 
what we’d all like to know.’ 

“I had had the same perplexity myself. I simply couldn’t con¬ 
ceive, when old Voit said: ‘He’s up in Chocotan now,’ how a 
man like Remson could bury himself in such a place. So I asked 
him, and he had told me. But I didn’t tell Senora Smith. I 
didn’t tell Voit. I had the pleasure of seeing Charley Mallot 
jumping up and down on his chair in a Panama beer place 
explaining to me all about Remson, how he was now down and 
out, a bummer on the beach; and I didn’t tell him.” 

“But you are going to tell me?” said Mrs. Colwell. She waved 
away the cups of bouillon the stewards were holding forth to 
the passengers. Mr. Spenlove, whose breakfast at seven o’clock 
had consisted of tea and toast, took a cup and some crackers. 

“How can you ask?” he inquired. “Of course! It was you 
who asked me what I knew of Captain Remson. Seflora Smith 
contributed her mite. She had no more chance of becoming 
intimate with him than the bums and mo^os of Barranca Rosa. 
She knew it too; but how could she help trying to get him out 
of the clutches of that German hussy? How could she resist the 
pathos of the two of them, Englishman and Englishwoman, in 
that lonely outpost in the tropics? It seemed only perversity to 
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her, not knowing Remson’s real business, that he couldn’t accept 
her hospitality. Oh, she knew he was class and it doesn’t make 
her remarks nowadays any less bitter. She gave him a receipted 
bill at his request and turned away to go in to her siesta, while 
the parrot let out a hoarse: ‘Gor blimeyl Ain’t ’e a toff?’ exactly 
as though some Mile End Road chickaleery bloke had assumed 
the shape of a Honduran parrot to deride her forlorn condition. 
She wanted a romance, which is a form of gravity, the coming 
together of imponderable souls in a vacuum.” 

“Therewas a counter-attraction,” said Mrs. Colwell. “I would 
like to have met her. Is she as marvellous as you make out?” 

“Ottilie? To me she remains a sort of goddess of fruitfulness, 
a Northern Hera exiled from Germania to a mountain valley in 
the recesses of Honduras.” 

“You let your imagination run away with you,” Mrs. Col¬ 
well remarked. “Women aren’t like that, in reality.” 

“You have to let your imagination create the image of 
Ottilie,” Mr. Spenlove insisted, “because you can hardly catch 
sight of her. She is rarely visible to mortal eye. Only her hus¬ 
band ever really sees her. If she goes out it is after dark, across 
the plaza of Chocotan, her husband beside her. Or she is in her 
garden behind that store I will tell you about, the garden with 
its three mango trees and the boathouse behind the hedge of 
cactus. Sometimes she goes out with him on the river. They sit 
side by side, in a cayuca, under a canopy, the paddlers thrusting 
rhythmically. Little Stamm knows more than any other man 
and he worships the earth beneath her feet. So does Remson, 
of course, but he doesn’t say so. Not III worship no particular 
earth any more. I had that great experience, though, of seeing 
the worship going on. 

“When he returned to his room Remson found the baggage 
all packed and in a neat pile ready for removal. Stamm had made 
off to hurry the mo%o and his mules, to pack his own trunk and 
assemble his other belongings. Remson heard no sound on the 
other side of the wall. It was the hour of the siesta. He was to 
start as soon as the heat dropped a little. The glare of the light 
in Barranca Rosa is terrific, reflected from the water on each 
side of the town, and at that hour the air becomes motionless. 
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You feel the perspiration running down in streams, you keep 
your mouth open to gasp more and more air that is like warm 
wet flannel, and you say: ‘Phewl 9 or perhaps: ‘My Godl If I could 
only find a breeze/ Do you wonder I used to go and see Captain 
Voit and drink a rum punch in the draft of an electric fan behind 
his big blocks of ice? There was nothing of that when Remson 
listened for a sound next door in the Pension Londres. 

“He went out on the veranda again and looked around. 
Nobody in sight. The birds in the aviary were silent. So was the 
parrot, shut away with its mistress in a room on the far side of 
the building, where she had her own veranda. Remson walked 
in his rubber-soled shoes to the corner and went around a 
folding screen that had been set up there. 

“And when he appeared at her door she remained perfectly 
silent, looking at him. She was lying in a long chair, fanning her¬ 
self, and she looked at him over the fan without speaking. 

“He said: T have the note/ and nodded at the wall where she 
had thrust it through. He said: Tm going away now. When the 
mules come/ She said: ‘Yes, that is the best thing. Auf Wieder- 
sehen/ He said: ‘Shall I expect to see you any time?’ As far as I 
could gather from Remson’s remarks, they were as polite as if 
they were in her parents’ drawing-room at home in Hamburg 
discussing the chances of meeting while on a vacation in the 
country. She said: ‘I hope, but to hope is foolish/ He said: 
‘Leave it to me/ 

*‘He told me he simply had to see her again after that. What 
did he mean? I suppose he saw her as a woman for the first time 
as he stood there, his helmet in his hand, very alert in case there 
was a sudden tornado of Teutonic hoofs on the veranda, and 
she coming out of the disorder of the room to the door to be 
near him. 

“He asked her: ‘Is there time to talk? Will they come back?* 
She said: ‘Any time they may come back, for siesta/ He said he 
would not stay then. It would be no good making trouble. But 
he was starting for Chocotan, for the ruins, if she cared to know 
where he might be found. ‘Yes, yes/ she said. He could see she 
was in a nervous state, laughing silently, speaking in a whisper 
‘Ja, jal’ and her eyes searching through the leaves for danger. 
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‘Well then/ he said, ‘I’m glad of that/ He put out his hand. 

“He was thinking how he could take her hand and make 
some gesture to express his feelings. ‘What do they do?* he 
asked me whimsically. ‘Don’t they give the girl a ring and when 
the ring is sent back, you know she’s in danger and you go gal¬ 
loping like hell to rescue her?’ Something like that; only he 
hadn’t a ring. He was not supposed either, being an officer on 
a secret mission, to have anything to do with her. He was in 
two minds about that because it occurred to him he was in 
command; he could give himself leave of absence to visit the 
enemy’s territory, couldn’t he? 

“He had hold of her hand and was just pulling her out of the 
shuttered darkness of that room when there was a sound of 
wheels. She dropped her hand away and gave him a terrible 
look. There were voices, heavy footfalls on the steps leading up 
to the veranda. Remson waved her back into the room and 
moved swiftly to the far end of the veranda. 

“He had no idea at all of how he was going to get out. It 
was screened off, there was no door and no cover. Like a 
damned fool, he had got himself into an impossible situation 
for the sake of a girl. And if he didn’t get out before those men 
came into view around the corner his goose was cooked. So 
was Ottilie’s. You’d hardly believe, he told me, that those bas¬ 
tards would drive up lickety-split in the dead heat of the after¬ 
noon and come bounding and skipping along at such a rate. 
From the first alarm he had about thirty seconds to wave her 
back, run to the end of the veranda and throw his weight 
against the screen. 

“It tore. It was so old it gave like paper at the seam and he 
practically fell through out of sight. It was a six-foot drop and 
he fell on a pig that was asleep just by the teranda. The uproar 
was astounding. The pig went off honking at top speed across 
the garden, while Remson picked himself up and crept carefully 
among the accumulations of kitchen junk under the veranda. 
He heard the thunder of those other porcine creatures above 
him and waited. To get his wind back, mainly. And then there 
was silence again. 

“He’d made it. He was rather jubilant. He had been quiet so 
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long, and had been so absorbed in being somebody else, that 
he had felt the extreme need of action. What he would have 
preferred was to have gone for Rieder. That was impossible 
just now. He had a definite idea Rieder was a good lead. This 
sudden rush had released some of his pent-up nervous tension. 
He felt better. He had to do a bit of crawling among packing 
cases, carboys, crates of bottles, old iron bedsprings, and rolls 
of chicken wire. He had to go clear along to the far side of the 
steps and get through the foundations of a mass of heavy 
creeper into an untidy plot overrun with dwarf banana trees, 
dreadful monstrosities of cactus and enormous flowers like 
scarlet trumpets. It didn’t matter, however, because there was 
not a soul in sight. He strolled up as if he had been down to the 
harbour. He walked through the dining-room into the patio. 
Young Stamm had a small, intensely hot room looking into the 
patio. He wasn’t there. All his baggage was ready in a neat pile, 
but Stamm was away on the job. Stamm is always on the job. 
When they moved back to the coast—but wait till I tell you.... 

“Remson then proceeded along the veranda to his own room. 
The other doors had screens drawn in front of them for the 
siesta. Nothing had aroused any suspicion. He was taking a 
look around to see if he had left signs of his identity when he 
heard the whack of a stick on a mule’s rump and saw the caval¬ 
cade coming up. Stamm had been to Voit and Voit had sent him 
to a mo%p who had got six mules. The mo^o was there in an old 
hat, a striped cotton suit and a long sash. He was the same 
mo^o who got me a mule, but of course he was younger then. 
He’s about four feet six and looks as if he were a desperate 
character, but he is a man of fidelity. His name is Barrillos. 

“They got off at once, Barrillos being an expert mule loader. 
He can erect a crazy structure on a mule’s back, fastened with 
one of the thin worn cords he carries wound around his own 
waist, a structure that looks as if it would collapse at a sneeze, 
and it remains secure all day. I know his art, for he took with 
him, when he made the trip with me, an amazing conglomera¬ 
tion of packages, tied on with that thin, frail-looking string, 
and for whose transportation I was made to pay. 

“They got off at once, not because Stamm was such a won- 
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derful executive, as Remson imagined, but because Barrilios 
had worked for Max Rieder recently and did not want any more. 
He had lost two mules, for which Rieder refused to pay. And 
also because Voit wanted Remson away as soon as possible. 
Captain Voit had news of an authentic invasion of land seekers 
who were being backed by the Consolidated. These gentlemen 
were armed with concessions sold hurriedly by German interests 
for cash, and they were moving in alongside Captain Voit's 
small holdings. He didn't want Remson to get wind of this, 
and so he gave Stamm all possible assistance in securing the 
services of Barrilios. 

"Yes, he had lost two mules, and Rieder had lost the loads. 
You might think this was the last thing of any importance, 
but it was vital, because by leaving Barranca Rosa by mule 
instead of jolting as far as Cholamila on the Ferrocarril dels 
Norte, Remson went along the same trail as Rieder’s heavy 
pack mules. Barrilios showed him, far down an incredibly steep 
declivity, the bodies of the mules and some burst packing-cases 
among the boulders in the canyon. 

"Remson insisted on stopping. There was no place to sleep 
just there, but he insisted on stopping at the head of the valley 
for the night, where there was a couple of mud houses, and 
starting down into the canyon in the morning. He left Stamm 
in charge and took Barrilios, who was greatly astonished to hear 
Remson begin to use Spanish. Remson took this step because 
he had heard Barrilios saying with great feeling what he thought 
of the Rieder outfit. Here was an individualist. The short tire¬ 
less Barrilios, whose face was hardly visible under his old straw 
hat, and whose moustache could only be guessed at when he 
tied up his face in a black scarf at night, was a valuable ally. He 
led the way down into that savage gash in the hills, and Rem¬ 
son followed him. Stamm, in spite of his exemplary virtues, has 
his limitations as a companion. Barrilios, whose name means 
‘little pimple*, recognized Remson as another Rieder but a bene¬ 
ficent one. To Barrilios Remson would probably compensate 
for Rieder. He might even make good the two mules. He led 
the way down into the hellish twilight of that high gorge. IVe 
not been down there, but I've seen it. IVe been to Chocotan. 



“It took them all the morning, clambering in and out of 
those complicated barrancas and skirting impossible gulches, 
to reach the dead mules, which still stank, while vultures rose 
all around them* Remson was after those exploded packing- 
cases. One look was enough for him. Now he knew why Rieder 
had had to organize another visit to Puerto Barrios. When you 
find the armature of a motor booster in a ravine and not far 
away a tremendously strong case containing a small compact 
lighting outfit with the cylinder block cracked and useless, you 
can draw conclusions. 

“They sat down on a rock to windward of the mules and had 
a meal* Gin you see them, Remson with an electroplated sand¬ 
wich box and a pigskin-covered flask of rum, munching away 
beside Little Pimple, who had some bread and onions in a 
satchel that swung from his shoulder, a couple of cooked plan¬ 
tains and some cheese like an old shoe. They sat munching, 
and Barrillos received a promise of the price of two good mules 
besides his regular pay for the trip. He therefore came to the 
conclusion that Sefior Don Max Rieder had robbed Sefior Rem¬ 
son of these mysterious appliances, and the whole intention of 
this expedition was to raid the fine new casa which Sefior Rieder 
had built the other side of the mountains. He accepted a nog¬ 
gin of the good Jamaica rum Remson offered him, throwing it 
down his throat in one quick shot. Remson says he was quite a 
character. Barrillos is a man of enormous strength of body and 
limbs, and his outlook upon our world is elemental. He once 
worked as a coal passer on our ships as far as New York and 
back. That, he told me, was like going to hell. It was exactly as 
he had imagined hell, in fact. I fancy that to him the world is 
like those medieval maps, full of mythological horrors spewing 
up storms apd disaster. Distant countries are inhabited by mon¬ 
sters—hadn’t he been to New York? He regards his own coun¬ 
try with affection, though you and I find it a$ strange and repel¬ 
lent as England must have been before the Romans came, a 
country of forest and swamp and impassable ranges. 

“The extraordinary thing was that the starchy Captain Rem¬ 
son, seated in that remote and dismal canyon with the eloquent 
Berrillos, when he heard what kind of casa the great Max Rie-r 
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der had been erecting, and where it was (he made a rough map 
on a rock with chalk and Barrillos laid a short thick finger on 
the spur of mountain beyond the Chocotan River)—when he 
heard this, Remson got up and did a short dance and then shook 
hands with the Little Pimple. They were alone in a savage 
gorge. Far above them on the side of the mountain was the trail 
over which they had come. In the air, brilliant and clear in the 
light of the invisible sun, the vultures wheeled; but vultures 
are not company. Remson told me simply: T liked it! I had the 
idea I would like it if I could have a farm here. After the war, 
of course/ 

“It was an idea he found more and more attractive for the 
very reasons most of us fight it off and refuse to be left alone 
with it. The moment any chance of putting it into practice 
comes our way, we become afraid. Our entire civilization seems 
designed to give us a spurious imitation of it. I am speaking”, 
Mr. Spenlove said, “of solitude. And by solitude I mean com¬ 
plete isolation from one’s past.” 

Mrs. Colwell shook her head gravely as she prepared to go 
down and get ready for lunch. 

“It’s unjustifiable,” she said. “You can’t dodge your respon¬ 
sibilities. What would happen to society if we all did that?” 

“No danger,” agreed Mr. Spenlove. “Not the slightest 
danger of our doing it. Even I couldn’t face it! When it comes to 
abandoning our past, even our shames and follies, and the 
people we have secretly disliked and who make us feel uncom¬ 
fortable because we are afraid of them, we can’t do it. We are 
afraid of what we would leave behind us, the shrugs, the smiles 
of pseudo-comprehension, the sudden revelation about our¬ 
selves which we won’t be able to contradict.... No! If we die 
we get that ultimate contemptuous charity which corresponds 
to the crockery and food prehistoric man used to bury with its 
owner. But if we cut loose while living and go away, shedding 
all our habiliments, society is jhsultedl We are buried at the 
crossroads with a sharp-pointed remark driven right through 
our reputations!” 

“And quite right too,” said Mrs, Colwell. “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if some of your female ancestors were burned as 
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witches, Mr. Spenlove. If they had the same opinion of humanity 
as you, I’m sure of it.” 

“It’s quite possible,” Mr. Spenlove agreed. He assisted Mrs. 
Colwell to rise. “Remson said something like that when I visited 
him. I had made the simple remark that I felt like a ghost riding 
in on him without warning. You know, I was almost a shade 
after that fever, very thin and weak. He said: ‘Yes, I thought it 
was your ghost at first—come to haunt me!’ ” 

Mrs. Colwell nodded and smiled. “Tell me more,” she said 
amiably. “About the girl. You’ll take tea with us? Agnes thinks 
you are avoiding her these days.” 

The large and benign figure of Captain Wensley, with a row 
of service medal ribbons on his broad bosom, could be seen 
taking leave of a group of girls as he made for his private stair¬ 
way to the bridge. It was almost noon. 

“Agnes will survive,” said Mr. Spenlove and the young lady 
came towards them. 

“Till tea, then,” said Mrs. Colwell. 
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Mr. Spenlove had not been long enough on the Sansovino to 
become familiar with the sort of accommodation Mrs. Colwell 
and Miss Faucitt occupied on B Deck. This was just below the 
promenade, where each of the suites had a sun parlour with a 
private balcony that could be closed with sliding plate-glass 
doors in rough weather, or screened from the sun with Vene¬ 
tian blinds. Here Mrs. Colwell could contemplate an absolutely 
private ocean upon which only a bird or an occasional flying 
fish might intrude. Here she read and took breakfast, or played 
patience when the sight of a great many boisterous young people 
became tiresome. And here, after making precise inquiries of 
the embittered and suspicious Mr. Jaques, Mr. Spenlove found 
her at four-fifteen, behind a tea table. 

“You’ll never finish this story of yours,” she informed him. 
“Unless we go around the world.” 

“Nonsense.” Mr. Spenlove laid his cap on the sideboard and 
watched the steward setting out precisely the sort of tea Mrs. 
Colwell would have in a few days time at the great house on 
the rise overlooking Long Island Sound. And this, Mr. Spen¬ 
love reflected, is modern sea life! Mrs. Colwell’s suite was 
gently cooled by invisible mechanism; the steward drew from 
the kitchenette refrigerator the butter and cream for the meal: 
the kettle for the tea simmered on an electric coil. Plates of tiny 
sandwiches suitable for sustaining fairies, and mosaics of 
coloured confections confirmed Mr. Spenlove in his theory that 
he was now living in a Babylonian age. Agnes Faucitt, charm¬ 
ing and ardent in her welcome, wore a frock he had not seen 
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before, so simple and costly that the very idea of Jaques ever 
having to pay for such garments out of a purser’s wages almost 
terrified Mr, Spenlove when he thought of it, Jaques, it seemed, 
had not been invited to tea, and Mr. Spenlove was human 
enough to snigger to himself. Agnes, in the protecting presence 
of her aunt, when she had to be neither cold nor condescending, 
seemed to Mr. Spenlove to justify, in her adorable piquancy, the 
existence of rich bankers on the grounds of natural selection 
producing a highly original and agreeable species. The extra¬ 
ordinary thing about all this, he told himself, was the perfect 
adjustment of these two women to the conditions made possible 
by their economic climate. They were the gorgeous and costly 
blooms produced in the rich soil and sheltered plantations of 
an enlightened plutocracy. 

“Are you suggesting”, he inquired as he sat down and the 
steward retired, “that it would not be worth a trip around the 
world to hear the end of the story? Dante, you know, des¬ 
cended into another world.” 

“He came back though,” Mrs. Colwell pointed out, and 
poured tea expertly. “I suppose you won’t take a hot sausage 
roll? No? Agnes darling, Mr. Spenlove has a passion for bread 
and butter. Brown bread especially.” 

“It isn’t a passion,” he told Agnes as he took two of the 
incredibly thin slices. “Just a precaution. Or we would become 
like Strassbourg geese. Plain living and high thinking, you 
know. Our whole way of life would make hypochondriacs, 
dyspeptics and pessimists of us all. Nothing rich, thanks.” 

“I think Mr. Spenlove is in training for the deck tennis cham¬ 
pionship of the North Atlantic,” Agnes said sententiously. He 
nodded assent. 

“Which includes a motion picture contract, I hope,” he said. 
He drank his tea with relish and filled his pipe. “You and I will 
be photographed shaking hands and exhibiting wide grins. And 
of course there are the endorsements. I could retire to the coun¬ 
try on those. I could put a special make of tennis shoe on the 
market—the Spenlove Patent—with a pneumatic sole, and 
make another fortune. I could write articles for the press on 
How I Became Champion. I might give the concession of my 
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name to a syndicate, which would run a correspondence school 
teaching deck tennis to the millions. Can’t you see the adver¬ 
tising? ‘I felt a fool when I went on a cruise and they asked me 
to play!’ Or perhaps the other appeal is better. ‘They thought 
I couldn’t play, but Spenlove had been my teacher. Weren’t 
they surprised?’ And she’s engaged before the trip is half over.” 

The two women regarded him with tolerance. 

“I don’t like that sort of thing any better than you do, Mr. 
Spenlove,” said Mrs. Colwell. “But why bring it up? You would 
enjoy being successful, I’m sure.” 

“I’m sure of it,” he said. “The point of my rambling remarks 
was that it isn’t universal. Some people don’t even call it suc¬ 
cess. And others don’t strain after it. They are, I suppose, 
unwordly. But they exist.” 

“I suppose Captain Remson is like that. He seems to have 
retired from the world, according to you, in that place you 
spoke of.” 

“Chocotan. Yes. Retired is not the word I would use. You 
might almost describe him as one of those eccentric English¬ 
men who set up a sort of small kingdom of their own, ruling 
not by force but by a subtle personal efficiency. Hear Stamm 
on the subject! Stamm has all the reverence of his race for the 
mailed fist and the iron heel; but he makes rhythmical chops in 
the air with his hand as he explains that Captain Remson is 
strong but kind—oh, most kind! It has taken Stamm a long 
while to get the idea, but now he has it and he regards it as a 
remarkable discovery, that you can achieve authority without 
kicking .people in the face or beating them with rods. 

“I don’t mean that when Remson, guided by Barrillos and 
accompanied by Stamm, entered Chocotan after three days on 
mules, crossing the mountains east and west, he went in like 
a conqueror or even a conquistador. It is not so easy to give 
you a clear picture of that place. When you think of a town or a 
village you have a picture in your mind, whether American or 
English or French. Signs of life, habitations, a change in the 
road, perhaps a sign up: ‘This Is New Chocotan. Rotary Meets 
at Noon on Wednesday.’ There will be a bridge over the stream 
if it is in a valley and the houses grow closer together, and there 
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will be a store or two. An ugly red brick school, perhaps! 

‘‘There isn’t any welcome sign over the entrance to New 
Chocotan. There isn’t any entrance in our sense of the word. 
Your mule slithers for half a mile downhill from the pine 
forests, around horrible jagged corners and across vile gashes 
where earthquakes and torrents have torn gaps in the trail. And 
you push on, Barrillos yelling at the mules and whacking them, 
along a hard mud track between cactus fences and through pig 
wallows. You seem to be in a sort of tropical backyard. And 
then the trail straightens; you reach a gate which the mules 
shove aside; you see several adobe huts and a couple of naked 
coffee-coloured babies with stomachs like footballs. You see 
one or two women, who flee into their houses and peer at you 
through the lattice of the doors. The mules trot into the plaza 
and stop. Half a dozen soldiers, who have been asleep on the 
ancient stones beneath the ceiba trees in the middle of the square, 
sit up and watch you. From every house around the place eyes 
are glaring at you from the darkness of the interiors. You can 
almost feel the tenseness of the psychic atmosphere. A girl 
who has been filling a gasoline can with water from the well 
puts it down and runs like a streak to safety.” 

Mr. Spenlove took another cup of tea and watched Agnes 
Faucitt vanish smiling behind the portifcre. 

“It is exactly as if you had taken a journey back in time and 
found yourself in Saxon England. Before the regular mail 
planes flew over them they had seen those things roar past and 
hell had come out of the sky. Barrillos told me the army had had 
an old plane that dropped bombs on the poor peons near Chola- 
mila and then had crashed and burst into flames and exploded. 
‘Ah, sefior,’ he said, ‘you should have heard the shrieks of those 
damned souls burning in the jungle!’ So the citizens of Choco¬ 
tan, who have heard that story many times, run even now when 
a plane is overhead. And as Remson’s cavalcade rode into the 
plaza, with Barrillos making a great noise out in front, except, 
for the soldiers, who were ashamed to show funk, the place 
became deserted.” 

Mr. Spenlove paused, gazed out of the open side of the ship 
at the shimmering opaline satin of the sea, and watched a mo- 
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mcnt while it was scratched and torn by a flying fish threading 
its way through lacy foam from the ship’s bows. 

“There I go againl” he said. “I spoke of soldiers, didn’t I? 
And you think of men, men, in uniform, all of the fine upstand¬ 
ing sort, clean and shining in their harness! You think of the 
Guards on duty in front of Whitehall in London, or the grey- 
green hordes of steel-helmeted Germans overrunning Bel¬ 
gium. Arditi and Bersaglieril And Mulvaney in India! All that 
you must forget. The soldiers I speak of are more like dwarf 
Mongolians, stunted and semi-savage bushmen. They are Cro- 
Magnon soldiers, and they balance themselves precariously on 
their hind legs as they walk. They are barefooted, and their 
rifles are ancient Lee-Enfields and early Mausers slung over 
their shoulders on pieces of rope. Most of these creatures cannot 
read or write, and they think Europe is about the size of Guate¬ 
mala. They are afraid of everybody and everything. For them 
the jungle is full of evil spirits and the ghosts of departed dicta¬ 
tors. The war god up in the capital is to them the descendant 
of the terrible creatures they see carved on the walls of the ruined 
temple of Chocotan. Their dream is Muerte a los Extranjeros! 
Death to the foreigner! but it is only a dream. Everybody else in 
the world is too strong for them. Even Guatemala and El 
Salvador could wallop them with one hand. So the soldiers of 
Chocotan have become professionally discouraged. Barrillos, 
who has a secret contempt for their inept and slovenly lies, 
confided to me that their rifles won’t go off, or if they do the 
bore is so worn they cannot hit anything. 

“But Remson knew nothing of this. He dismounted in front 
oCa house at the corner of the plaza which Barrillos said was 
the hotel, and put Stamm in charge of the baggage while he 
himself called on the alcalde and the segundo comandante , who 
lived in the next houses. Stamm by this time had a revolver and 
Remson had given him in German a clear definite understand¬ 
ing of his new responsibility. He was to be in charge while 
Remson went about his business. They were to camp at old 
Chocotan, among the ruins, just as other archaeologists had 
done in the past. Stamm would take care of supplies and guard 
the personal effects. That was exactly what Stamm liked. He had 
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informed Remson of his past history. It was extremely tragic 
to Stamm that while he had been away on this expedition to 
Central America, selling office equipment for the great Palimp- 
sos A.G., his girl had taken up with some one else. When the 
war was declared there was an ominous silence. And just as he 
was in despair over his business troubles in Guatemala City, he 
received a note via Holland that she was engaged to a chap at 
the front. Stamm had thereupon become a stoic. For him, he 
told Remson, women were henceforth nothing. And he was just 
the same when I had the pleasure of listening to his confidences 
in the screened boat-house while Remson and Ottilie were taking 
the air on the river. Nothing at all, he assured me. After that 
terrible experience, he said, his soul became small. He held up 
his finger and thumb to indicate the diminutive size of his 
soul. 

“ ‘Those are the chaps to get things done!’ Remson assured 
me with a faint smile. Stamm, placed in charge, was a demon of 
efficiency. Remson sat in the alcalde’s dirty office and showed his 
papers. ‘Arquedlogo extraordinario del Museo Norte Ameri¬ 
cano.’ Archaeologists were always coming to Chocotan, and 
the alcalde had the same notion as Sefiora Smith. He believed 
they were looking for gold and jade, and this convinced him 
they were harmless lunatics. He himself would find all the gold 
there might be around Chocotan. Down the river, in the crumb¬ 
ling banks, you might occasionally see a shinbone or a skull, 
and the glint of a gold ornament caught in a jumble of rotten 
vertebrae, worth perhaps ten pesos. But in the ruins there was 
nothing but those horrible carved monuments and fallen mono¬ 
liths which were unlucky to touch. The place was full of snakes 
after every wet season. Remson saw the black beady eyes of the 
man watching him, very much like a snake himself. Remson as 
if by accident left a United States ten-dollar bill, its gold back 
uppermost, on the dirty table. And went out. He wasn*t called 
back, either. And he found Stamm superintending the sweep¬ 
ing of the best room in the Fonda del Salvador, sitting on the 
baggage in the patio outside. 

"Here again”, Mr. Spenlove remarked, with an upraised 
thick forefinger, "you see how I use terms that convey nothing. 
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The Inn of the Saviour! Well, perhaps Mary and Joseph had 
something of the sort. There was neither glass nor screening 
in the windows and the kitchen was an earthen-floored covered 
yard with a clay oven like an igloo. The shutters were rough- 
sawn boards pulled together with hide thongs. The beds were 
of hide nailed to heavy frames. Chickens like feathered skele¬ 
tons walked in and out of the rooms. Stamm speaks with indig¬ 
nation of those fowls. They were Verfiuchter Kiichlein! And the 
dirt! Everywhere there was a desperate grime and greasiness, 
an odour of poverty inconceivable to you. This was the Fonda 
del Salvador. Stamm was outraged. 

“ ‘Never mind/ Remson said. ‘To-morrow we will move 
down/ 

“It was dark before they could get a meal prepared and they 
ate it at the bare wooden table by the light of a burning stick 
laid across a bowl of water outside in the kitchen. Barrillos, the 
Little Pimple, disappeared with his mules and later was seen 
squatting in the shadows outside conversing with the bony 
ladina slattern of the house. He was telling her that these people 
were powerful men from beyond the sea who could pay many 
pesos for workmen to dig in the ruins. He himself was being 
retained in the great one’s employ. The segundo comandante and 
alcalde seemed to corroborate this, for they were seen not long 
afterwards walking from the cabildo to the porch of the Fonda 
del Salvador and by the light of a smoky lantern, having ordered 
away the lounging soldiers and policemen, were seen drinking 
from a bottle with a shining new label in the company of the 
new arrivals. 

“This was Remson’s policy, and he called it greasing the 
greasers. He had no intention of letting anybody know of his 
actual resources, which were enough to have bought up the 
entire bailiwick of Chocotan; but he made friends of the head 
men from the start and he worked through Barrillos to sweeten 
the rank and file. Barrillos had the right sort of imagination too, 
sensitized by the treatment he had received from Rieder. Stamm’s 
fidelity was absolute. Stamm, if Remson is to be believed, was a 
great success with the segundo comandante's family of four daugh¬ 
ters, who had never been farther than Cholamila in their lives. 
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Stamm treated them with meticulous courtesy and they spoke 
of him with awe, as of a divine being from another world. They 
were all gone by the time I arrived. Remson said Stamm’s fan¬ 
tastic conversations had unsettled them and made them eager 
to see the great world. They are in Tegucigalpa and Puerto Bar¬ 
rios, and Stamm’s comical gesture leads me to conclude they 
are of the demi-monde. The point is that the plausible, neat little 
Stamm, by inspiring those not very clean young girls with con¬ 
fidence, taking their pictures with his marvellous German 
camera, and giving them hand mirrors, got Remson on the in¬ 
side track with official Chocotan. Stamm was quite sincere when 
he stated his complete stoicism about women. It isn’t hard to 
be a stoic about them in Chocotan. By the time they are four¬ 
teen, the life of a downtrodden peasant caste has burned out all 
youth and freshness. They are as tough and stringy as their ter¬ 
rible fowls, which have to battle for every grain of food they 
find. You can speak casually of ‘a struggle for existence’, and 
you can say that children in poor districts in America are under¬ 
nourished. All things are relative. Compared with the poor 
Indios of Chocotan and the villages in that valley our families 
in North America on relief are gorged with rich food, they are 
members of the idle rich. Remson told me that he had to go for 
a walk by himself after he had first seen babies filling their 
stomachs with dirt because they were hungry. Stamm had called 
him to come and^look. ‘Seel They are eating clayl’ 

“It was exactly as if a sensitive, extremely aristocratic Vic¬ 
torian Englishman had been wafted suddenly back in time into 
the darkness of Saxon England. Remson could hardly have en¬ 
dured it but for several circumstances. He had to do his job. 
He had Stamm depending upon him and blindly believing in 
his efficiency. And he was existing in a state of intense suppressed 
emotion about Ottilie Rieder. 

“If Remson had been an ordinary chap his character would 
have started to' show cracks and crevices while he was in the 
Pension Londres. All for love! is the bleat of such men. Rem¬ 
son hadn’t by any means abandoned Ottilie; but he could not 
smash up his career and pick a fight with Rieder there and then. 
He had no cause. But thinking of Ottilie and bossing Stamm 
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kept him from going gaga in the first weeks of Chocotan. 

“When he had established amicable relations with the local 
head men and distributed a carefully constructed string of 
rumours about his fame as an arque6logo y Remson moved down 
to the ruins of old Chocotan, which was an immense stone city 
while Edward the Confessor ruled over an England of swamp 
and forest. According to the researches of those three bearded 
savants from Berlin, which Remson had in his trunks, there 
was a city even before the Mayas came. They had unearthed, 
beneath one of the temples, the foundations of an earlier settle¬ 
ment of Chois, who had traded with the islands while Rome 
was collapsing inwards, and the Danes were raiding East 
Anglia. 

“But all Remson could see, when he reached his destination, 
was a lot of stone columns in a vast court, and a pyramid of 
rubble with a broken stairway. The far side of this pyramid, 
which is half natural and half artificial, is on the river bank. In 
fact the river, during the last thousand years, has scooped out 
a curve and undercut the whole affair, and it is Remson's idea 
that some of the upper buildings have fallen and have been 
washed away downstream. 

“Beyond the high ground is a square, squat building called 
on the archaeologists' maps ‘Temple of the Warrior Priests'. 
Like all Maya structures it is as clumsy and solid as a concrete 
basement. It was high and narrow inside but it was dry and 
clean. The German professors had evidently used it as a store. 
There was a low platform in front and a level space where a 
tent could be put up. Remson decided to settle on this spot. 

“All this time he was making plans, discarding them and 
making fresh ones. The first thing he did was to take an obser¬ 
vation. While Stamm was putting up the tent, Remson had his 
maps out and checked the information Barrillos had given him 
of the location of the Rieder establishment. On the map it was 
almost next door, but the trip from Cholamila convinced him 
it would take nearly all day—or all night—to reach it. Barrillos 
told him the usual way was to go back to Cholamila, ferry across 
the river at a point lower down, and take the trail over the 
range from there. But there was also a more direct route that 
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ended on the river bank opposite Chocotan. There used to be a 
lancha , but some insurrectos stole it. Not knowing much about 
such things, they had damaged it and it had ceased to function, 
and it was now in the mud where they had left it. Barrillos 
pointed to the spot. However, he said, you could get across in a 
pipanto , a sort of punt. Several citizens of Chocotan had cayucas, 
dugouts, and when he described where he wanted to go, Bar¬ 
rillos nodded. He said, ‘Si. Escudilla.’ Remson said: ‘You’ve 
been there?’ Barrillos said: ‘Si. But by the main trail from Chola- 
mila.’ When Remson said: ‘Was this when you lost the mules?’ 
Barrillos became preoccupied and inattentive. Remson per¬ 
sisted in asking him about this. ‘You must have been there if 
you worked for Senor Don Rieder,’ he pointed out. 

“You see, Barrillos assumed that there was a feud of some 
sort, political or commercial, between these two foreigners. The 
country had always been full of such animosities, and it was his 
business to avoid being caught in the wheels. He had lost two 
mules. Remson had paid him for them, and acted as if he were 
stronger and richer than the German crowd; but Barrillos had a 
narrow view of things. He saw only warring aliens whose mo¬ 
tives and fidelities were beyond his grasp, and he remained taci¬ 
turn about Escudilla. All he said was: ‘Si. Por ventura. <iQui6n 
sabe?’ 

“Remson made up his mind to take this route, Barrillos acting 
as guide, as soon as he got the men at work digging. The Ger¬ 
man party had been excavating the interior of the main pyramid. 
They had cleared a long stairway leading down into the court 
and replaced a couple of giant snakes’ heads which guarded it, 
and had then dug down inside from the sacrificial platform. 
Remson confided to me that in his own opinion, after spending 
some time in that place, he had no confidence in the results 
except that ‘those chaps’, as he called the Mayan priests, ‘had a 
sort of monopoly, a complete monopoly, of knowledge. All 
the knowledge that mattered.’ And when you figured how that 
worked out it was enough to frighten a fellow out of his wits to 
stay there. I’ll tell you, by and by, how we talked of it when I 
sat in the screened boat-house and looked down the stream at 
the sinister pyramid that dominates old Chocotan. 
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“He got them digging, fixing up scaffolding, and cleaning the 
broken sculptures that lay around. The entablatures and columns 
are being forced apart and loosened by vegetation every year. 
He took his observations and spent long hours thinking of what 
he would do when he got over to this 'Handtlsfactorei', as Ottilie 
had called it. Remson has an abrupt way of talking. He seems 
to be walking along disregarding your very great desire to know 
certain things, and at intervals he points out, as if with his 
walking-stick, various things that your intelligence ought to 
discover for itself. It was like that when I asked him how he 
expected to do any thing to a private wireless station when he 
found it. I said they would be entirely unscrupulous men in 
charge and there could be no afterwards, no bringing them to 
book if they just shot him down and threw l^jm over a preci¬ 
pice, or just left him to the birds. 

“He agreed. He said there wasn’t the slightest chance for him 
if they found out what he was after. It was up to him to see they 
didn’t. So he was going, and taking Barrillos, who was his man, 
and he would blunder on the place by accident. 

“ ‘That’s what we did,’ he said grimly. ‘At night. We were 
right on top of them before we knew it. A bit of luck. 
What!’ 

“I suppose you can call it luck, because the ancient disused 
trail from across the river at Chocotan ended up in a clearing 
made by a grinning Chinaman in the pine forest.” 

Mr. Spenlove made a deprecating gesture. 

“Yes a pine forest. The native method of clearing is to set 
fire to the trunks near the ground and when they bum through 
the trees fall. The Chinaman was cutting them up and building 
a house. He and his family were sitting among the logs, against 
a shanty he had run up, cooking a meal over a fire of pinechips. 
He had a saw and a chest of carpenter’s tools. He had a donkey 
and a goat. He had pigs grunting in a staked pen. The trees were 
sawn off about four feet from the ground, and the house was 
being erected on the stumps. He had a garden patch already 
cleared, and a rooster and chickens in a run on one side. He 
wore only a pair of blue dungaree pants. There were five of 
them, including a woman, and they were all strong and smiling, 
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squatting around the pot on the fire, when Remson and Barril- 
los rode in about sunset. 

“I suppose they imagined he was one of the lunatic white 
men who had put up a house with a devil in it down below in 
the upper valley, a devil which hummed and spat in the dark¬ 
ness while another devil in another house made a coughing 
noise. I dare say, from what Remson learned later from Ottilie, 
that they thought Escudilla was inhabited by devils anyway. 

“At the moment they squatted, grinning and looking over 
their shoulders at the two strangers. Any one but a Chinaman 
would have jumped up and staged a scene. The sun had set a 
few moments before and it was dark in the clearing except 
where the firelight fell on Remson as he came forward. Rem¬ 
son confessed to me that when he found he had run into a 
bunch of Chinks, he didn’t know the answer. 

“Of course he didn’t know he was close to Escudilla— 
almost on top of it—and he didn’t know the Chinamen imagined 
he belonged to Escudilla himself. We all look alike to Chinese 
eyes, they say. Certainly I have been assured myself, by an intel¬ 
ligent Number One on a ship, that Europeans can’t be distin¬ 
guished by the ordinary coolie unless (like me) we wear a 
beard, or have only one eye, or a wooden leg. 

“He went forward on foot. Barrillos, with a long machete on 
his hips and a gun in his waistband, stayed behind, watching. 
Barrillos knew that Chinamen settled all over the place. China¬ 
men did the things the native Indian could not do. They kept 
stores in the towns and grew vegetables in the bush. They work. 
Barrillos works too, but it is a different kind of work. He knew 
where these Chinamen came from. Not those particular China¬ 
men but their duplicates, I mean. Barrillos, who cannot read 
anything but very large print, knows with remarkable accuracy 
what goes on in this country. The Asiatics come from the slums 
of Cristobal and Panama City to Puerto Barrios, and then spread 
along the coast as deck passengers. After working around the 
port awhile they disappear into the interior. Barrillos refuses to 
be drawn about them. He merely says: ‘They live on nothing,’ 
and as Barrillos, from our point of view, lives on nothing, you 
can draw your own conclusions. He is not entirely convinced 
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that they are human. Their habits, to a man who rides over the 
ranges, are those of intelligent insects. You know, he has no 
more idea where they come from than the Mayas had of the 
Spanish conquistadores. 

“So he stood by his mule, holding Remson’s animal by the 
halter, while Remson went forward and spoke to the head 
Chinaman, who rose slightly and listened. Then, while the others 
watched Remson and grinned, he swung his naked arm in a wide 
gesture. The road to Escudilla was around that way. He nodded 
at the name Escudilla and pointed downward behind him. It 
was down there, he said. When Remson asked him if he spoke 
English he nodded and the others made a clicking noise like 
monkeys, and nodded in unison. The head man said, yes, plenty 
English. One time chips on Blue Funnel boat, Liverpool— 
Seattle. Remson said he knew the Blue Funnel boats. He him¬ 
self had been in the Rajah Line boats. This brought out no end 
of clicking, hissing, and a general Chinese jabbering, and the 
headmanaskedhimif he wantedsomechop. Plenty chickenchop! 

“Remson remembered that chance meeting because of the 
extreme decency, as he called it, of those chaps. But perhaps that 
decency had been evoked by his own. The way he spoke, the 
tones, calm and without the patronage that used to creep into 
them when he addressed Americans or those of us who were of 
another caste, and the casual allusion, quite beyond any coun¬ 
terfeiting, to the Rajah Line, were equal to any passport to those 
Chinamen. 

“There was a village at Escudilla, he was told, which corro¬ 
borated what Barrillos had said. A village of about a score of 
reed and mud huts on the bank of a small stream, which ran 
over a lot of rocks below the escarpment on which the China¬ 
men had squatted. With the extensive and peculiar intelligence 
of their race, they had discovered that the rock formation had 
caught and held a pocket of rich soil. The rest of it had gone 
down the slopes to the stream and had been washed away to the 
hot lands for centuries. There was the village and it was very 
poor, but the white men had built an engine house close to the 
stream and at the head of the valley a house with masts, on 
which there were wires. 
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“Remson was impressed by this information. He might have 
been following a false trail all this time. Barrillos might have 
confused two or three Escudillas. There was gold in some of 
the rivers in these parts and the machinery he had found might 
have been for that purpose. But a house with masts meant that 
the Handelsfactorei Ottilie had talked about was the place he was 
after. 

“At first he thought of going on alone to reconnoitre. He 
might seem cool and collected to the Chinamen, but when he 
heard that Escudilla was just over the edge, as it were, where 
he was sitting, he became extremely tense at the thought of 
Ottilie being down there too. And if he went down and got 
into difficulties he would make a mess of the whole business. 
So he decided to send Barrillos and Barrillos said he would go, 
just as if he was on his own. It was only a mile or so around the 
head of the valley. If they had not mistaken the path and ended 
up in Hong Choi's clearing they would have ridden right past 
the door of Max Rieder's bungalow, which stood in front of 
the wireless house and the three thin steel tube masts. 

“The nights on those sierras are cool, but not cold, and Rem- 
son sat on a box smoking cigarettes and conversing with Hong 
Choi while Barrillos was on his expedition. Each step in this 
job which had been entrusted to him had to be faced as an 
entirely new problem. He had to make no mistakes, but there 
had never been anything to warn him in advance. He had 
reached Escudilla entirely by luck, he told me. He had no pre¬ 
cedents to guide him in dealing with Max Rieder, or with 
Ottilie, who was down there at that moment. The way he put 
it, when he tried to describe his own predicament while he 
waited for Barrillos to come back, was that he ‘felt he'd bitten 
off rather more than he could chew'. But now he had got this 
far he wasn't going back without doing the job. But there was 
Ottilie. What was he going to do about her? I couldn't resist the 
temptation to tease him about that. I said he had the chance 
there to pull a regular romantic elopement, a rescue. He ought 
to have ridden down and captured die place and carried her off. 
He shook his head. No, it wasn’t as easy as that, he said, smiling. 
Carry her off, eh? Why, he said, her husband could have shot 
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him in his tracks and would have been justified. It wasn’t that 
sort of problem. And Hong Choi said there were nearly a 
dozen of them altogether. One man and a mo%p couldn’t do 
much against a crowd like that. 

“Hong Choi took him through the trees to the edge of his 
domain to show him the place. It was extremely dark when they 
came to a lot of large stones and looked down into a void. 
There was the sound of the torrent charging among rocks far 
below, and a few faint yellow lights from oil lamps. As his eyes 
became used to the darkness Remson began to see the lay of the 
land. It was then that he was seized by the idea that these China¬ 
men had settled in an old quarry from which the Chois and 
Mayas had cut the grey-green stone for their cities and statues. 
These squared boulders on the edge of the slope had been left 
there long ago instead of being dragged and rolled down the 
trails to Chocotan. This accounted for the forking of the trail 
and the abrupt descent from a level tract to the village in the 
valley. 

“He looked down, noting that they showed no lights. There 
was no sound just then of any engine. They were not working 
the plant. He wondered how they amused themselves in such a 
place, and whether they were friendly with each other. His own 
instinct told‘him that they might easily degenerate. He asked 
Hong Choi if there were many Indian women in Escudilla and 
the Chinaman opened and shut his hands several times. Quite a 
few, it seemed. 

“Now he could make out, under the stars, the shape of the 
valley, the low shack by the stream, another long place like a 
bunkhouse, and the dark oblongs of the village huts, each in a 
cactus-walled square of ground. Barrillos would be down there, 
coming through the tall grass beyond a clump of trees. They 
heard dogs barking all of a sudden, and Hong Choi shrugged his 
shoulders. Plenty big dogs, he muttered, on chains. Big, big 
dogs. 

“They went back to the fire. Remson saw himself at that 
moment beaten. They were too strong, too efficient. He could 
return to Belize and send a cable to Kingston and report what 
he. had found; but that wasn’t his idea at all of doing the job. 
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When I asked him whether he would do it again, he said he 
certainly would not. He had, he told me, cut that all out for 
good. That sort of thing was finished. "You mean*, I said, ‘you 
wouldn’t lift a finger if... .’And he nodded. *It’s all got too com¬ 
plicated,’ he said, ‘and you don’t know who you’re working 
for any more. Here,’ he said, and waved his hand over the 
land and the river, ‘I work for myself. Anybody who interferes 
must look out!’ ” 

Mrs. Colwell withdrew her eyes from the burnished satin 
surface of the sea. 

“He wouldn’t lift a finger for England, did he mean?” 

Mr. Spenlove said that was what he meant. 

“A man without a country,” surmised Mrs. Colwell. “I sup¬ 
pose that explains many things about him now. Well, Paula 
wouldn’t appreciate his motives, I’m afraid. She’d say she and 
England were in the same boat.” 

“I hadn’t thought of him as a man without a country,” Mr. 
Spenlove mused* “In fact, when he first settled there, after the 
adventure I am going to tell you about, he had a Union Jack 
over his house. Yes!” Mr. Spenlove laughed. “It isn’t as simple 
as it sounds, being a man without a country. There are plenty 
of fellows without passports, or with passports which have 
something wrong with them; but very few who thumb their 
noses at the old country. You can take Mr. Buckingham as a 
good sample of the more sinned against than sinning. He died 
in exile, forgiving those who had despitefully used him and 
making allowances for the feelings of those who had lost their 
savings by believing in his integrity and judgement. Captain 
Remson will die in exile too, but you needn’t waste any tears 
on him. No, by Jovel When I left him, although he had made 
no parade, I had a feeling I ought to have liked to have been 
in his shoes.” 

“Mr. Spenlove, you surprise mel” 

“No doubt, but he had done things I admired, and he mani¬ 
fests a character that seems to me likely to carry him through 
our times and on into better times. If I were younger I might 
do something like that. I nearly did, years ago. But the lure of 
the fleshpots of Egypt was too powerful.” 
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“But isn’t it very like funning away from one’s responsibili¬ 
ties, to go off like that? After all. Captain Remson deserted 
Paula if he didn’t desert the navy. Do you condone?” 

“Pooh! How would you have had him act? Paula couldn’t 
remember what day his ship was due to arrive home. Did you 
expect him to go on, getting deeper and deeper in debt and 
further and further away from her in spirit until she whirled 
off to Paris or Reno to get her freedom on the grounds of mental 
cruelty? I expect you do. I don’t condone anything. I am only 
telling you how he tore himself clear of a life and a civilization 
that was driving him out of his wits.” 

“And this Ottilie, of course, was Fate!” 

“No, she was Mother Earth, if you like. She was another 
derelict soul adrift on an unfamiliar ocean. She came to him, 
yes—but he did what he did because of what was in him. Let 
me tell you. . . . 

“That night, Barrillos, the Little Pimple, did not come back. 
He rode off into the bush, and the big dogs on the chain down 
there in Escudilla announced his arrival, and then there was 
silence until midnight, when Remson, rolled up in his blankets 
by the dying fire, heard a faint hum, with an occasional thump 
of a muffled exhaust. He got up and, with his blanket over his 
shoulders, went over to the hewn stones on the edge of the 
quarry and looked down. There were lights, very carefully 
shaded, so that they shed only a faint glow near by. The win¬ 
dows of the power-house showed figures moving about inside. 
This was far below him, on the bank of the torrent. And then, 
as he watched, he heard faintly the spit and hiss of the trans¬ 
mitter. You don’t remember the noise they used to make. Un¬ 
less a message was in code, in those days, any one on a ship that 
knew the Morse alphabet could pick up the messages going out 
of olir radio cabins. Remson heard the hiss-hiss! hiss-hiss-hiss! 
longs and shorts, sputtering away down there. Then a series of 
extremely long signals, one after the other. Remson knew this 
was jamming any ordinary ship’s wireless. Some one down 
there had caught a signal and was jamming it. Then there was 
a long silence followed by a frenzied full-powered jamming, 
with short waits, and then another silence. 
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“Remson stood looking down, his hand on one of the ancient 
hewn stones which had hung there for so many centuries. He 
became quite animated when he told me that those stones must 
have been hacked out with obsidian hammers and moved with 
wooden levers while the pilgrims were jogging along to Can¬ 
terbury in Chaucer's time. He wasn't thinking of Chaucer then, 
however. He was wondering what had happened to Barrillos 
when the dogs stopped barking. The faint flutter and hum of 
the power-house went on. He saw figures pass along, with 
electric flashlights in their hands, across the sloping plaza of the 
village. He saw a group of them go to one of the outlying houses, 
and many flashlights played on the door. When it opened they 
were all sucked in as if by a draft of air, and the door closed again. 

“This gave him the idea that there was very little discipline. 
Perhaps Rieder had gone away again. Remson decided to wait 
until morning for Barrillos. He lay down by the fire, which 
Hong Choi fed with pine trash and a couple of thick log ends. 
Remson had to make an important decision. The company in 
charge of the station was too large for him to rush it and cap¬ 
ture it single-handed. On the other hand he could not go away 
and acknowledge that he was licked. There was one other solu¬ 
tion, to put it out of action and get over into British Honduras 
as quick as he could. But that wouldn't be very quick. And there 
was, of course, Ottilie. 

“He had been caught in that terrible, entangling, blinding 
ambush which is the curse of middle age, romantic love. Ever 
since that conversation with Ottilie on the veranda of the Pen¬ 
sion Londres, he had had to bring her into any plan for the 
future he might make. So while he lay in the quarry by the 
Chinaman's fire waiting for Barrillos to turn up again, he was 
turning over in his mind how he could bring her into it. He said 
to me: T could not get her out of my mind, and of course as she 
was down there in Escudilla, I had to think how I could get 
in touch. It was a bit of a problem.' 

“I made the mistake of saying I understood that, and Rem¬ 
son said mildly: ‘How could you? It was something that had 
never happened anywhere before. You see, I—well, it was a 
delicate situation. Couldn't compromise her, and I had to do the 
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job, hook or crook. As it turned out, I managed to turn the 
trick. Bit of luck, though/ 

“It was. But Remson tried to minimize his own resolution in 
telling about it. To hear him, you would have thought he did 
it on his head, as it were, casually and without thought. Really it 
was a combination of luck and instant decision of character. 

“It was just after dawn, and Remson was inclined to fall 
asleep, when he heard Barrillos riding in among the trees. 
He was jolly glad to see him. He had not realized how glad 
he would be to see him, or how he was depending on that 
short squat reticent person. Barrillos and I rode all day, when 
I left Barranca Rosa to see Remson, and we did not exchange 
more than a few words. I had to pump him to get anything out 
of him. As far as I can gather from one reticent man describing 
another, they communicated by signs and silences mostly. But 
then men, as soon as they are released from what we call civiliza¬ 
tion, do that by instinct. They revert to the primitive, we say, 
and the essence of the primitive is to apprehend immediately 
by instinct what is vibrating around us. In the jungle or the 
forest, away from the unnatural life we live in our mechanical 
cocoons, it becomes natural. 

“The Chink family were astir at once in their shanty, and as 
the fire burned up Remson saw that Barrillos was full of news. 
He slid off his mule and led it away to where the others were 
tethered. He poured water from the chatty and rinsed his mouth. 
He sat down close by and rolled a cigarette. Remson lit a cigar¬ 
ette, sitting with his blanket round his shoulders. 

“Barrillos told him that Escudilla was now a bad place. He 
had gone down the trail, wading his mule across the stream 
above the village, and three immense dogs, whose chains were 
strung on long wires among the trees, began to tear up and 
down, baying at him like that famous animal who guarded the 
entrance of the underworld. Barrillos rode on, for he had a 
machete that would have decapitated Cerberus at one swish. 
But he halted when he saw a senorita on the veranda of the 
house among the trees, beyond the dogs. She spoke to them 
and they relapsed into growls and yelps. Barrillos saw her step 
down into the enclosure and walk to the wire fence where the 
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dogs were made fast. They stood up on their hind legs and 
glared at him, their tongues lolling, while she came out. Bar- 
rillos got off his mule and stood on the far side of it, for he 
had been ambushed more than once in his life. The bungalow 
was almost dark. He saw a faint light in one room there, and if 
she hadn’t run out he would have expected some one to attack 
him. So he took cover behind his animal. But no one else 
showed up. 

“Remson sat listening to this without a word. Of course he 
was excited. This was beyond all his expectations, to have her 
actually existing only a short distance away from him. But he 
said nothing. He let Barrillos tell his story. That is a character¬ 
istic of a good commander. He never interrupts. 

“Barrillos saw the senorita beckon to him and he went over. 
He was mystified that there should be no lights around the 
house, and he was on his guard. He recognized her as soon as 
he reached the wire fence. She asked him where he had come 
from and he said Chocotan. Alone? she demanded. Where was 
the Englander who went away to Chocotan? Barrillos didn’t 
make a direct answer. Remson had warned him to be on his 
guard, against any questions. So he shrugged his shoulders. 
She said, looking over his own shoulder at the house, that she 
could not stay outside. Her husband had been very sick, she 
said. He had been asleep, but the dogs had awakened him. 

“Barrillos could hardly understand some of her Spanish, but 
he caught that. Rieder was lying sick in that house. She had to 
go in. But she had expected a message from the Englishman. 
Barrillos said perhaps he would come. Ottilie said: ‘Will you 
take a message? Will you give him a note?’ She asked him: 
‘Why have you come here? Is he at Chocotan?’ Barrillos said: 
‘Yes, Chocotan. He lives there now.’ He said he had come for 
a message. That was an inspiration of his own. He had only a 
few disjointed remarks of Remson’s on the journey to go by, 
but he probably knew by intuition that Remson wanted to 
reach her. This is all conjecture on my part. Barrillos, if he ever 
knew what he was doing or what made him do it, has forgotten 
it. 

“She spoke sharply to the dogs, who lay down and watched 
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him while she hurried back to the house. In a moment she 
was back and passed a piece of paper folded small, through the 
wire fence. She must have given him money too, but Barrillos 
took that for granted. He has his code, and being the man he 
was, when he took what she gave he accepted the commission. 
A surly silent man, he can be depended on. Remson told me the 
fellow was honest. He has that reputation in a country of ban¬ 
dits, insurrectos, and politicos who could not be honest if they 
tried. 

“The sefiora vanished again into the darkened house and 
Barrillos, after putting the note into his saddlebag, rode on into 
Escudilla. 

“He was welcomed, of course. He was a man from the great 
outer world of Cholamila and Barranca Rosa. He could explain 
the amazing developments that had followed his earlier visit 
from the coast when he came with these extranjeros who had dis¬ 
rupted the life of the whole valley. Behind closed wooden shut¬ 
ters, in darkness save for the floating wick in a saucer of oil 
before the image of the Virgin, he and some of the Indians sat 
and smoked and talked of what was going on. 

“It was a very bad place now, he told Remson, because of 
the foreign workmen from Guatemala City and the young Cabal¬ 
leros who directed the work. The youths and girls were no 
longer satisfied with life in Escudilla. Sefior Don Maximilio, 
who had taken a fever, was no longer in control of his men, and 
there was talk of something being done to get rid of these 
people, who were ruining the place with their money and im¬ 
morality. Did Juan Barrillos know that the alcalde had been 
given money to go to Tegucigalpa, so that the village was 
without a head and was controlled by these overbearing ban¬ 
dits from Guatemala? Yes, there was talk of ‘a movement’. 

“Barrillos reported this to Remson, who sat perfectly still, 
waiting for the fellow to produce the note from Ottilie. Finally 
Remson said: ‘You will make something out of this. I’ll see 
what I can do. But where is the message from the senora?’ Bar¬ 
rillos produced it out of his hat, like a conjuring trick, and Rem- 
*on opened it. 

“He seemed surprised when, as he told me this, I asked him 
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what she could possibly tell him in such circumstances. He 
asked, why, what did I suppose? She only wanted to let me 
know she was there. I said: ‘Why didn’t she just cut and run?’ 
He said: ‘How could she, when her husband was ill?’ To me it 
seemed an ideal opportunity and he said: ‘I suppose, to you, it 
would be. But not to her. When I got her note, it made things 
complicated/ 

“I said: T suppose she simply told you her husband’s tem¬ 
perature?’ He smiled at that. ‘You were always a funny sort of 
cuss, Spenlove. But you’re funny in other ways too. You 
wouldn’t understand, of course/ 

“What I suppose I overlooked in my preoccupation with 
Remson’s predicament was the way he had taken leave of her 
in the Pension Londres. He had heard those men coming just 
as he had hold of her hand, and after a single glance had bolted, 
hurling himself melodramatically out of sight and landing on a 
pig. What had he seen at that moment as he held her hand? I 
often wonder, because such moments have a great deal to 
answer for. Something passed at that moment between them, a 
spark that fused their emotions, so that they were eternally 
aware of each other while separated. She was devoting herself 
to her sick husband in that unspeakably dismal place, and yet 
she herself, the actual sentient being, was floating free in the 
company of a man whom she had only beheld for a few mo¬ 
ments, as it were. And he, engaged upon a difficult and adven¬ 
turous enterprise for his country, was able to plan an existence 
as completely severed from his former life as if he were going 
to settle on another planet. 

“No, I didn’t understand. I’m not sure I could reach his level 
of ethics at any time. But I did appreciate his next move. He got 
her note, and no doubt the effect of it was like a love philtre or 
a talisman, though he gave me no hint of its contents. The situa¬ 
tion in Escudilla was what really stimulated him, in my opinion. 
He saw a chance of putting that place out of commission with¬ 
out calling in outside help or even doing anything himself. 
But it had to be done at once, while Rieder was unable to or¬ 
ganize the resistance. 

“That evening, as the sun dropped out of sight and darkness 
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cashed into the old quarry, Remson made up his mind not to 
go away without seeing her. As for what would happen next 
after that, he didn’t know. But he was on his way to attend to 
his job, you see, and the combination was too powerful to be 
resisted. So he went down next morning.” 

“And rescued her?” suggested Mrs. Colwell. She looked at 
her watch. “I must dress for dinner.” 

Mr. Spenlove turned towards the door. He looked down at 
his uniform cap, the badge of his lifelong service, turning it 
around as if he were seeing it for the first time. 

“I suppose he intended to,” he said slowly. “But as it turned 
out, he came away without her. But she followed. She followed 
him over the mountains. I will tell you about it.” 

He made his way up to his quarters, thinking of that adven¬ 
ture of Captain Remson’s, as he had heard it in Chocotan. 
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It was with a certain mild surprise that Mrs. Colwell, that even* 
ing after dinner, heard from her niece that there was to be a 
lecture on the countries they were passing. The Sansovino had 
a soundproof lecture-room, which was further provided with 
inner folding doors that opened and revealed an altar, for divine 
services. When lectures were in order the high, panelled cham¬ 
ber had a reading desk and a screen upon which the motion 
picture operator, in a secret cubicle, projected scenes of tropical 
jungle or exotic native markets. Miss Agnes Faucitt was a 
devotee of lectures. She attended them in New York frequently. 
She admired both Burton Holmes and Richard Halliburton. It 
was a charming illusion of this heiress of the good grey banker, 
as Mr. Spenlove called him, that, not having graduated, she 
must complete her education by travel. Her unfortunate love 
affair, now almost entirely extinct, had interrupted that educa¬ 
tion. It had been the educational features of the Sansovino’s 
cruise which had appealed to her. 

Mrs. Colwell, when invited to attend, was not entirely certain 
whether this sort of thing was genuine or whether it was the 
desire of Agnes to exacerbate the feelings of Mr. Jaques. She 
was not sure that she wanted to be educated. Mrs. Colwell knew 
that Jaques was in two minds about herself. If Agnes dragged 
her aunt into it, it might mean that Agnes intended to continue 
seeing him after the voyage was ended. But if Mrs. Colwell was 
present, Agnes was extraordinarily insensible to the Jaques 
brand of love-making. Mrs. Colwell imagined sometimes that 
in Jaques she could see young Captain Remson in the toils of 
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Paula. That was the right word for it—toils. Girls like Agnes, 
girls situated like Agnes, daughters of good grey bankers, 
had eligible young men like Jaques at their mercy. Well, they 
were eligible so far as human qualifications went. They were 
not eligible really, because they did not breathe the same atmos¬ 
phere as the Faucitts or the Colwells. They had not been con¬ 
ditioned to exist in the highly charged air of financial regions. 
Jaques, from the point of view of the Faucitt and Colwell males, 
was a butterfly on the wheel. He had his monthly pay, about the 
same as Mrs. Colwell’s butler. He had not the slightest notion, 
Mrs. Colwell reflected, of what it was all about. 

She went with Agnes, and became abstracted in the semi¬ 
darkness as the lecturer proceeded to illumine the minds of his 
audience, waving his wand over extravagantly coloured repro¬ 
ductions of native life in Nicaragua, in Salvador, and Honduras. 
The lecturer was a person who had the title on the ship of cruise 
conductor. He was a Major Bodiham, a swart, thickly built man 
of forty or so, whose flat-pan face was marked by straight black 
brows and a short smudge of moustache. Fifteen years after his 
commission had been withdrawn he still called himself a major 
for professional reasons. Mrs. Colwell, who was a shrewd judge 
of character, had viewed him at times with distrust. He was one 
of those smooth Englishmen who impose themselves upon 
Americans as superior beings without much behind it. Yet he 
knew his stuff. There was nothing intellectual about Major 
Bodiham. His line was the superficially popular jocular. Always 
the jolly good sort, he kept the girls like Agnes in a pleasant 
twitter. “Now here we have”, he was crooning smoothly, “one 
of the rugged individualists of the jungle.” The scene changed 
to a jaguar on the limb of a large tree, snarling. “And by Jove, 
here we have another!” A vague shot of a coiled snake, with a 
background that suggested captivity. “The name of this gentle¬ 
man, when he’s at home, is the Honourable Crotalus Terrifficus. 
Some serpent, ladies and gentlemen! In the Garden of Eden, 
what a tempter! Give him a wide berth if you ever find him 
suggesting some fruit. And yet the natives of these colourful 
jungles make pets of the gangsters of the tropical underworld. 
Here, now, is what you might call a real racketeer of the forest 
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—from the racket he makes when he is on the rampage, aheml 
There’s a real baby’s rattle for you ladies and gendemenl And 
let me tell you... 

Mrs. Colwell yawned and wished some real man among the 
pack of elderly business executives and youngish sissies would 
emerge and carry her off to the cabaret and offer her a double 
scotch and Apollinaris. Mr. Spenlove, of course, was busy with 
his work, yet she felt inclined to hunt him up or send for him. 
... The ship was now bound north, and would make no more 
stops at tropical ports. Obviously the only thing to do now 
with the blue Caribbean was to people it with legendary pirates, 
buccaneers and conquistadors, calling it the Spanish Main and 
dragging in moth-eaten stuff like “doubloons” and “pieces of 
eight”, and fair Spanish ladies in black lace mantillas and mar¬ 
vellous fans made by famous artists. This insufferable major was 
bleating about Spanish dons now. Moonlight serenades by 
caballeros wearing sombreros and dancing rhumbas to the 
music of marimbas. The flat-pan face of the major seemed to 
absorb the light laughter that greeted his humorous sallies. He 
was in perfect tune with his audience and his time, Mrs. Colwell 
noted. He had no doubts of the eternal perfection of his species. 
He was the precisely conditioned minister to the needs of the 
young people who would eventually inherit the earth. He gave 
them an impression of all those countries on the westward 
horizon as of a succession of Hollywood sets in violent colours 
with smiling picturesque peons performing tricks for the amuse¬ 
ment of North Americans. The whole thing was a joke, of 
course; even the great stone face of a Mayan monolith which 
flashed suddenly on the screen. “Don’t be alarmed, ladies and 
gentlemen. This was just probably a cruise director of those 
days. He wore horse feathers to distinguish him from the cap¬ 
tain, ha-hal” Mrs. Colwell sat in silence during the applause. 
Of course, she was thinking, it was unfair to be critical. After 
all, it was a pleasure cruise. And everybody couldn’t have the 
same conception of pleasure. The Mayan stele vanished, a vista 
of palm-fringed beach and a flat sea under a circular moon 
appeared, evoking strangely sterile fancies, Mrs. Colwell noted- 
Why was that? she wondered. And why did Mr. Spenlove main- 
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tain that attitude of cautious scepticism towards the white men 
who ventured in there to live? What was missing? Or rather, 
what was the inducement? Mrs. Colwell supposed it was devoid 
of grandeur because there could be no conquest. Obviously, 
too, it was funny to Americans because of the insignificance and 
weakness of the governments. A picture of a snow-capped and 
extinct volcano was snapped upon the screen and the major 
made jokes at the expense of geology. ‘‘Of course,” he pointed 
out, “it couldn’t happen here. We wouldn’t allow it. . . . The 
Supreme Court...Mrs. Colwell wore an expression of mild 
disapproval. She still wished for that double Scotch and soda. 

“I can explain that,” Mr. Spenlove said. He had nearly 
finished his requisitions and paper work for completing the 
voyage and he had come out for a breath of fresh air. “I can 
explain that. The reason why you find something missing is 
that there is something missing. You are in a dead world there, 
just as if you were on the moon. You try and try to clothe the 
scene with romance and human interest, and you fail. There’s 
something violently and fabulously unchristian about the place. 
The old gods of the Maya still brood over it, and as we don’t 
know what they ever thought or said, we are repelled.” 

“That cruise manager makes me want to take to drink,” Mrs. 
Colwell said. 

“Bodiham? He has a good racketl Speaks about six languages, 
but never thinks in any of them. Has an excellent line for the 
girls.” 

“I don’t trust him,” Mrs. Colwell said as she followed Mr. 
Spenlove into his quarters. “He has a reptilian eye where young 
virgins are concerned.” 

Mr. Spenlove laughed delightedly. 

“Not at all like Mr. Jaques,” he agreed. “Bodiham probably 
learned all his languages in bed, you know.” Mrs. Colwell made 
a grimace. “It takes all sorts to make a world,” Mr. Spenlove 
went on benevolently. “Why don’t you trust him? Or don’t you 
trust any of us?” He went to the cabinet and brought out a 
small stone crock and glasses. These, with a siphon, he set by 
Mrs. Colwell where she sat in a large leather chair. “Take it 
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from me, a man ofBodiham's background knows exactly where 
he is in the world. Whereas romantic young men become un¬ 
manageable.” 

“I know itl” said Mrs. Colwell. She was feeling extremely 
restored already from the lecture. Agnes, downstairs, was dan¬ 
cing with Jaques. Mrs. Colwell poured out a small Scotch. Her 
respect for Mr. Spenlove increased. Her husband occasionally 
had this sort of thing sent to him—a Highland malt spirit with 
a tang quite lacking in conventional whisky. Mr. Spenlove took 
an even smaller drink for himself, savoured it reflectively and 
swallowed. 

“Unmanageable,” he repeated, “because of the modern girl's 
deceptive assumption of pagan unconventionality. Surrounded 
by naked goddesses, he thinks himself divine. I see it all the 
time. I am glad I was born in an earlier age, before Freud re¬ 
placed furbelows. I prefer the sweetly femininel” 

“Because you are incurably sentimental about womenl” said 
Mrs. Colwell kindly. “I can tell that. It sticks out all over. Any 
man who could be taken in by the Candleby creature is able to 
swallow anything. So I wonder very much about this Ottilie.” 

“Because you've probably never met a girl like Ottilie, or one 
with her background. She was a simple, submissive Teutonic 
child and she fell into the hands of a man who regarded her as 
his property and who thought he could improve her by beating 
her.” 

“Beatingl” Mrs. Colwell was incredulous. 

“And tying her up occasionally when he was out,” went on 
Mr. Spenlove. “Making her wait on him. It's quite possible 
Max Rieder had some nebulous notion that by this process he 
would make her adore him. You know, the Blond Beast school 
of thought. When thou goest to a woman, take thy whip. He 
has always been extremely well off, and his position, as the son 
of a wealthy pawnbroker who had notes of hand from most of 
the government officials for years, gave him an exaggerated con¬ 
ception of his own glory. Old Rieder's banking house had most 
of the general staff of the army in its pay. Max inherited a sort 
of small financial empire. He was like those Byzantine deputies 
or tax gatherers who practically owned vast areas of the later 
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Roman Empire. But there was a difference. At home in Ger¬ 
many, if he had gone home, Max would have been small 
potatoes. He might be a Prussian, but he was not even a colonial 
upstart. Only a few exporters in Hamburg had ever heard of 
him. He was inflamed with patriotism as with an abscess. He 
had, at that time also, another madness on him. Do you know 
that even in the house in Escudilla, he had a huge photograph 
of that Dutch banker’s girl, in a silver frame, in his room? I 
mean the girl he had followed to New York that time. Ottilie 
had to dust it and set it where he could see it. She did it, too, 
with precise care and even tender solicitude, because she was 
already aware of a change in herself. She was aware of a force 
within her that would sustain her when she walked out. 

“She had decided to walk out and ride on a mule into the 
jungle. She had stolen glances at the map of Honduras while 
Max was ill with fever. Of course the map was deceptive be¬ 
cause of the ranges. It is impossible to give you any idea of that 
country. You can fly in twenty minutes a distance that takes 
you a couple of days on a mule. And there are no houses, no 
restaurants, no bridges over the torrents, no roads, no com¬ 
munications if you need help. It is the same as when the Mayan 
priesthood held the land and the people in a state of terror for 
centuries. But Ottilie didn’t know that. She was going to make 
a run for it. 

“And then Barrillos rode up and the dogs had started their 
uproar on the approach of a stranger, and she had sent out that 
note. What was in it? It’s hard to ask a man like Remson be¬ 
cause he never sees any importance in such details. He will say 
he no longer has any idea, and he will be speaking the truth. 
Remson has no other gauge for the value of an event but the 
personal one. He has no psychological perspective at all. I said 
to him: ‘Yes, but what did she say?’ and he said: ‘Oh, nothing 
much. Just the usual thing.’ Can you beat that? I persisted and 
he told me again I was as curious as a cat. My own conviction is, 
he didn’t know. He had forgotten. The thing was—he went 
back to the quarry and started down to see Ottilie. He telescopes 
events when he speaks of them. I said: ‘Wait a minute!’ because 
he had already made an allusion to the explosion. ‘What ex- 
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plosion? Of anger?’ He smiled at that because his own mental 
processes don’t include either irony or imagery. ‘No, a hell of 
a bang/ he said, ‘as we went on down/ 

“I told him this was the first 1 had heard of him really going 
down into Escudilla. When I suggested that he really had a 
scheme when he went off on that stroll with Barrillos, he said: 
‘Naturally; something anyway/ And I’m bound to say I think 
she had something to do with it. I think she gave him as much 
of a hint as Barrillos did. . . .” Mr. Spenlove pulled his beard 
and exclaimed: “It’s a marvellous provision in naval regulations, 
that about secrecyl You know, if you get hold of one of those 
chaps twenty years after King George kicked him out with a 
cancelled commission and a couple of hundred pounds prize 
money, he won’t tell you anything about what he did. He won’t 
divulge secret orders. He shuts up like a clam. So you don’t 
know whether he ever knew anything at all. Many of them 
didn’t. So they all retire behind an impenetrable silence. You 
are free to imagine them the repositories of secrets that would 
unroof the universe if they could be induced to speak.” 

“I suppose you are the same about your own career,” said 
Mrs. Colwell, very much amused. 

“I? Secrets? I never knew any. For me the war was merely a 
confirmation of my belief in human folly. Of course, mind 
you, most of the confidential stuff one gets hold of reveals only 
the imbecility of some superior, so we refrain from exhibiting 
the service as a madhouse. Remson simply abdicated, and went 
back to something he could stand. After his experiences in the 
Aegean Intelligence Service. But he never spoke of them even 
to me, and I had had a commission. And the trouble is that 
such men never are particularly articulate. They can be present 
during the most extraordinary operations and know nothing 
about them. I could give you examples from my own service 
but they have nothing to do with Captain Remson and his 
Ottilie. What I am getting at is that Remson was hard to follow 
about the events in Escudilla until I got it out of him that there 
was a hell of a bang. 

“That bang brought us to what you might describe as a 
military secret. All very well to be as curious as a cat about 
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Ottilie; but the destruction of an enemy wireless station was 
not my business. So without actually meaning to confuse the 
issue he seemed to skate rather than walk over those events. A 
bang! So in my opinion, not only was Ottilie’s note a warning, but 
Barrillos had been alarmingly explicit about the psychological 
situation in Escudilla. I had to reconstruct that situation from 
Remson’s conversation, which was like reconstructing a dino¬ 
saur from a couple of ribs and some teeth. Quite a job. 

“They were moving along, up a steep slope, down into a 
barranca , up another slope and down again, moving towards 
the valley where the stream rushed down out of a gorge to¬ 
wards the village, when they heard the explosion. It echoed 
backwards and forwards after dying away, and came again in a 
most curious fashion, due to the slopes of the mountains. They 
stopped, and Remson looked at Barrillos. He had a revolver, 
so he took it out and put it where it was handy. He had no idea 
what those people had been up to to make a noise like that, and 
Barrillos only shrugged his shoulders. So Remson said: ‘We will 
go on fastr He wanted to get hold of Ottilie and also to see just 
what had happened. They reached the stream and got across all 
right. Then they were able to get on faster. By this time Rem¬ 
son had done some thinking. He had come to the conclusion 
that the explosion must have been tremendous to reach him 
so far away in such volume. And this made it all the more per¬ 
plexing as to the cause. There would hardly be any explosives 
in such a place, no big charges of gun-cotton. Then he thought 
of dynamite—but that didn’t make sense. And Barrillos sud¬ 
denly halted at a turn, where the track left the bank of the stream 
and went through a plantation. He pointed towards a couple 
of tall mango trees and a dense jungle of creeper beyond the 
bananas and said: ‘The house is there/ 

“Remson rode on at once. As far as I can make out, he had 
no prudence and no thought of the future at that moment. How 
could he? He was riding right into the unknown. And take it 
from me, it was entirely illegal! Later he found that they had a 
concession from the government in Tegucigalpa to erect a wire¬ 
less station. Rieder was clever enough in his way. 

“But at the moment it was sheer recklessness to go on past 
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the house. Escudilla is a long wide street of mud-and-wattle 
hovels, with one or two whitewashed thatched houses. A ruined 
roofless baroque church, in the middle of an expanse of mud 
full of holes, sat facing the stream. There was no cover and no 
way out save at the other end. It was a perfect trap, a defile be¬ 
tween a wooded jungle and a torrent, and Remson was at the 
narrow end of it. 

“ ‘That’s right,’ I said, ‘but when you got there, actually into 
Escudilla, what did you see? Where was Rieder? What made 
the bang you heard?’ 

“We were sitting in Remson’s boat-house at the moment, the 
boat-house he has built out over the Chocotan River, and he kept 
me waiting for a moment. 

“ ‘I saw a fire,’ he said. ‘That was the power station. The 
Indians had set fire to the building and the cans of petrol, gaso¬ 
line, had exploded, wrecked the machines, and the place was 
burning like a furnace. It roared. The Indians had all dis¬ 
appeared into the plantations and the women were in their 
houses. The fire was a good way off, at the lower end of the 
village, close to the stream. I didn’t see any of the Germans at 
first. They had gone to the ford.’ 

“They had gone off because the sudden exasperation of those 
quiet, timid, primitive creatures living their timeless existence 
in a fold of their own mountains, and the ear-splitting explosion 
of several hundred gallons of gasoline had frightened them 
out of their wits. Rieder thought a revolution had started and 
he was being attacked from the heights and they moved away 
to the far end of the village. 

“Max Rieder had been lying on a cot bed on the screened 
porch, discussing with two others a message they had picked 
up early that morning, when they heard shots. Rieder, in his 
pyjamas, had made them support him, for he was extremely 
weak from his fever, and the three of them, armed with auto¬ 
matic magazine pistols, had hurried off to the plaza. Rieder had 
ordered Ottilie to remain out of sight ‘in case these insurrectos 
see a white woman’. 

“She had watched them from behind the screens of the porch 
as they hurried away down the earth track that led to the deso- 
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late plaza and the ruined church. She had been excited, of 
course, and crept out to where the police dogs lay in the shade 
At that moment she was thinking of running away. It was a 
good chance. There were mules in the yard behind the house, 
she could overtake Barrillos if she hurried and make her wzy 
to Chocotan. 

“But at that moment, too, beyond the plaza she saw a sheet 
of flame and a moment later a violent shock paralysed her facul¬ 
ties. She had never had any such experience, and the detonation 
in that narrow valley was appalling. She fled back to the house 
and hid in her room. She had a notion that a bomb had exploded 
in the village, but there was no shape or colour to her fright. 
She was excited by hearing of Remson, who had become almost 
a supernatural being in her imagination. She was under a strain 
because all her natural feelings drove her to devote herself to 
a sick husband, and the exaltation arising from her first romance 
in the Pension Londres was impelling her to flight. Towards the 
supernatural being, of course.” 

Mr. Spenlove made a vague but eloquent gesture. 

“A shockl Have you even been under a mental, an emotional 
strain, and then a terrific physical onslaught of sound renders 
you almost unconscious for a moment? A moment in which you 
reel through a world suffused with blood, so that the earth, the 
sky, and the familiar objects of life are all crimson? She was 
only a kid, you know, from a quiet home in Hamburg; very 
conventional in her background, very affectionate and submis¬ 
sive, and unfortunate only in having a desirable body which 
was no longer desirable to the proprietor who had purchased it. 
She was living in a land that to her, with her limited knowledge 
of the language and her utter ignorance of its customs, must 
have seemed as terrifying as if she had found herself transported 
to the infernal regions. Her parents, who had never left the Elbe, 
might just as well have sold her to a slave merchant for all the 
independent life she had achieved since Max Rieder got hold 
of her. What irritated him was her very wifeliness, as it were. 
She was bom to be married, to cling, to cherish. And he 
wanted a glamorous flamboyancy which he could flaunt among 
the European expatriates and the officers and politicos of the 
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capital, to excite their cupidity and inflame them with unattain¬ 
able desires. He had been caught by Ottilie’s youth in an un¬ 
guarded moment of sentiment while he had visited the Father- 
land, and that made him even more irritable. She had no fight 
in her. She was timid and retiring, and her reluctance to meet 
the men of his set he attributed to a deep feminine instinct to 
deceive him. All her emotional responses had become dulled 
and atrophied until Remson had appeared, like a supernatural 
being, on the veranda of the Pension Londres. She had no 
resources to withstand the sudden shattering impact of that 
explosion. She fled to her room and hid under the mosquito bar, 
trembling. She thought this was death that had come upon them. 

“The power station, a shack of corrugated iron and boards, 
had been blown up by the petrol supply taking fire and was 
destroyed. Even the two generators were lifted up and flew 
through the air into the stream. The roaring flames, the con¬ 
tinuous smaller detonations of other combustibles, the echoes 
from the heights, and the popping of pistol shots turned the 
quiet sleepy village into a pandemonium. It sounded to the 
terrified girl like a battle. ‘They have comer she said to herself 
and she imagined Captain Remson leading a regiment up from 
Cholamila to capture the place. Indeed Rieder thought it was 
an attack. He believed, when he first heard the crack of that 
sporting rifle aimed at the earthenware merchant’s load, that 
some inexplicable thing of that nature had happened. Some 
misunderstanding by a local army man, perhaps, so he rushed 
off to take charge at once, and was stupefied to see the power¬ 
house go up in the air, while the explosion half stunned him. 
You must remember, they were hurrying to the ruined church, 
a vast, baroque stucco affair, and the tiles began to rattle around 
them from the rafters. They hurried to it because it was on their 
way and it would give protection. The blast sent the old broken 
roof tiles booming on the planks and bounding away across the 
plaza. 

“Only the young fool with the sporting rifle, who had 
brought tjiis disaster, and who was burned to death when the 
place he was hiding in exploded, knew what really had hap¬ 
pened. The villagers, who had set fire to the place in their naive 
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scheme to revenge themselves on their invaders, thought some 
powerful god of the strangers had retaliated, and they fled into 
the bush and up the steep slopes under the trees, hiding in cane 
brakes and among the banana trees. 

“That was the situation as Remson and Barrillos rode through 
the trees and past the house, or bungalow, where Ottilie was 
hiding. So she did not see him. They rode on into the straggling 
desolation of a Zambu settlement, where all the doors were 
closed and the stoops vacant, and where mongrel dogs and 
long-nosed swine dashed around in a panic because of the terri¬ 
fying roar of the fire consuming the power-house. 

“By that time Max Rieder, though he did not know the cause 
of all this, had seen the actual disaster. He had seen that it was 
an accident, a casualty much more crushing than any of his 
earlier troubles, and his next thought was to retreat with all his 
men to the bungalow. There was nothing to be done about the 
power station. It was destroyed. They must go back and decide 
what to do. He must have been in a fine rage with the Guate¬ 
malans. They had been carrying on all kinds of petty tyrannies, 
perhaps as reprisals for the generation of bullying their country 
had taken from Carrera and his storm troopers. They had been 
stealing chickens and pigs, and had ravished the timid girls of 
the village. They had even established the mud-walled cat 
house Remson had seen from above the night before. And 
being sick with fever, Rieder had been unable to bring these 
underlings to heel. 

“When he saw Remson, not knowing who he was, but know¬ 
ing he was a gripgo, he was being supported by two of his 
aides while two others were bringing up a mule they had com¬ 
mandeered from somewhere. There was Remson, a bearded 
figure in a white helmet, khaki coat and soiled riding breeches, 
with high planter’s boots, followed by the conventional mo%o. 
Remson rode on towards them quietly. His reception was most 
unexpected. 

“Rieder, who evidently didn’t know him from Adam, was 
glad to see him. Here was a white man, he probably thought; 
he is an ally against these swine. Qn his way to Cholamila, with 
his mo%p. An employee of Consolidated probably. 
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“He was glad to see him. Remson, dismounting, and speak¬ 
ing Spanish, told his story, which had the extraordinary merit 
of being not only factually true but a complete deception. Rem¬ 
son recalled himself to Max Rieder’s memory. That chap in his 
pyjamas, astride of a mule and badly shaken, was invited to 
remember an arquedlogo, zyanqui scientist at the Pension Londres. 
He was working on the ruins at Chocotan. He was also investi¬ 
gating the quarries from which the Mayas took their building 
stone. Up yonder. He heard a terrific explosion down in the 
valley, so he came on down to investigate. 

“Max Rieder was feeling pretty bad just then. Remson said 
he had the wind up. He was in a position in which he could 
give no quick answers. He had no reason to suppose a wander¬ 
ing arqucdlogo would have any idea what was going on. He 
stared at Remson and then told the men with him to go on 
ahead to the bungalow and tell Seiiora Rieder a stranger was 
coming. He wanted to find out how much Remson knew, I 
take it. He was in a bad state of health and in an awful fix in 
his mind. 

“ ‘You are an archaeologist?’ he said harshly, when the others 
had gone on. Remson said yes. From New York. Well, he was 
an archaeologist now and he had come from New York. New 
York had a magic sound to Germans at that time. Dernberg, 
von der Goltz, Bernstorff, Von Papen, and Boy-Ed were all 
hard at work over in America, and Rieder was getting messages 
from Washington relayed through his station. He was receiving 
them and putting them out of one code into another for trans¬ 
mission to ships at sea, which relayed them to Berlin. It was an 
awful misfortune to have this happen. He kept forgetting Rem¬ 
son was by his side as they rode back to the bungalow, Barrillos, 
following behind, perfectly silent. He actually didn’t answer 
when Remson said, casually: ‘You have a concession here, I 
suppose/ 

“And Remson, one half of his job done for him—he would 
take care no more machinery came in by way of Barranca Rosa, 
anyway—and Ottilie just a short distance away, was in a highly 
complicated state too, I imagine. But he has no gift for roman¬ 
ticizing what happens to him. He can’t even remember if Ottilie 
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gave any sign of emotion when she came out to meet them. He 
says Rieder explained to him curtly: f My wife does not speak 
much Spanish. You had better let me translate/ Remson smil¬ 
ingly told him in Spanish he had nothing to say to her of any 
importance. Perhaps, he said, and even he himself saw the joke 
of this when he told me, perhaps, some other time, he might 
have the pleasure of conversation with her. 

“Rieder lay down on the cot bed on the veranda and in a 
harsh voice ordered Ottilie to bring some drinks. He was very 
weary, and his assistants, in their badly washed white suits and 
wide-brimmed hats, were much concerned. They stood around 
him. Remson told me they had no idea what to do. They were, 
he said, like a general staff after a crushing defeat. There was 
nothing to do, except go back where they came from. What 
they would have said if they had known who Remson was and 
what he was thinking, is a morsel for an ironic person to enjoy. 
Remson is not ironical, so he didn’t stress it to me. All he said 
was that he felt inclined to collar the lot of them. 

“ ‘Why, how could you have done that?’ I said. 

“ ‘Oh/ he said, ‘I could have done it easily. The men of the 
village were out there. Barrillos could have got them all, and 
we could have tied up Rieder and his men and taken them away 
into the mountains. But of course that was only a possibility/ 

“ ‘He would have done more than that to you/1 argued. ‘He 
wouldn’t have hesitated to get rid of you if he’d known who 
you were/ 

“ ‘No doubt, but it wasn’t as simple as all that, Spenlove. 
That’s the sort of thing you read about in adventure stories. 
Not so simple/ 

“He was right. He was no Richard Harding Davis hero. He 
had to proceed with the utmost caution all the time. Bringing 
the nativefinto it was outside of his range. In a day or two old 
Voit would have heard of it. The jefe of Cholamila would have 
known of it, and any future operations would then have been 
out of the question. Rieder had political influence. He had a 
permit to be there* And then, of course, there was Ottilie. No 
it was not so simple. 

“Ottilie brought coffee and brandy. She said nothing at all 
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to Remson when she stood before him with a small tray bear¬ 
ing the cup and the glass. When I demanded of Remson how 
he could keep his emotions under control, and why he didn’t 
leave Barrillos to keep them covered while he rode off with 
Ottilie, he smiled. 

“ ‘You read too many novels, Spenlove/ he said. ‘Well/ I 
said, ‘I was only making a suggestion. You could have done 
something.’ 

“ ‘I did/ he said. ‘I got hold of a very valuable hint which 
I acted on at once.’ 

“ ‘Tell me/ I said. ‘Tell me, can’t you?’ 

“ ‘Of course/ he said. ‘That ship. The ship you saw in Bar¬ 
ranca Rosa. The one in the Boca del Toro.’ 

“He expected me to understand what he was talking about, 
but I didn’t grasp it at all at the moment. 

“ ‘The Lotharinga/ he said. ‘She’s still there. ... I put her 
out of commission/ 

“This was the message they had received and which they had 
been discussing when the explosion took place. It lay on the 
table decoded and Remson, standing there while one of the 
assistants brought in chairs, read the gist of it. ‘Dampfschiff 
Lotharinga arriving. , . .’ He looked up to see Ottilie coming 
back carrying a tray with glasses of water. ‘It is boiled/ she 
said to him as he took one, but she didn’t give him a chance to 
find out what she intended to do. The steamer Lotharinga was 
arriving. That was something Remson felt strongly interested in. 
And he acted on it at once. Can you imagine the nervous state 
he must have been in? I put this to him because I’ve been in a 
situation myself where I had to pay strict attention to duty and 
ignore romance. I can assure you, it is a very miserable situation. 
It all takes place in your own mind. You are judge, jury, and 
prisoner at the bar, and you sentence yourself to eternal regret 
or eternal remorse. Remson was only in that house a short 
while and he had only two, or perhaps three glimpses of Ottilie, 
who was terrified by what had happened, so she could make 
no signals. She was obsessed by the thought that now they 
would go back to Guatemala City and she would be unable to 
escape/’ 
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Mrs. Colwell made a vague, sceptical sound of dissent. 

“I know; but you see, she was so ignorant of the world. I 
don’t mean ignorant in the ordinary sense. I mean that (for 
instance) she didn’t know whereabouts in the world she was. 
If you had told her that Tahiti and Sumatra lay out there in the 
blue water beyond the mountains she would have made no 
violent protest. I mean that she was extremely vague as to dis¬ 
tances. She was ignorant of men, too. Her experience of them 
had been confined to Max, to a ship’s officer who had tried to 
take advantage of her during a voyage, and the reptilian Latin- 
Americans of the capital. Can you imagine the life of a sensitive 
submissive girl with a seductive person who had never moved 
around in freedom like your niece there, and whohalf-suspected 
that all wives were knocked about and locked up when the 
master was out, as the price of being protected from the raven¬ 
ing seducers in the streetl The meeting with Remson was to her 
like some celestial radiance striking down through the high 
barred windows of a prison! 

“The atmosphere was extraordinarily tense because those 
fellows had to keep up the pretence of being concessionaires, 
and an archaeologist might very well be suspicious of any en¬ 
gineering plant in a place like that. He might wonder what the 
two radio masts were for. And of course Remson had to be 
severely archaeological and oblivious of politics. The assistants 
ran in and out, and Rieder lay on his cot bed and explained to 
Remson how the inexcusable incompetence of their macdnico 
had caused the destruction of their machinery. Remson inquired 
if there was anything he could do. He was surveying the quarry. 
Rieder had never heard of a quarry. What quarry? Remson 
explained that he meant an old Mayan quarry. Oh, Mayan! 
Rieder closed his eyes. Remson said in that case he would go 
back. Thanks a thousand for the drink. Sefiora, I kiss your 
hands! 

“She wasn’t there, and Max Rieder, lying back on his cot 
bed, called out in his harsh voice for her to say good-bye to the 
stranger. Tf you visit Guatemala Gty, my house is yours,’ he 
said to Remson, who made hi& acknowledgements, repeating 
the invitation to his house in New York. 
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“ ‘New York? I know New Yorkl’ said Reider, and he wasn’t 
thinking of Ottilie when he said that. ‘Vaya Usted con Dios.’ 

“Ottilie, with extraordinary audacity, went down with Rem- 
son to where the dogs guarded the fence. To see him out 
safely. Barrillos was lying under a tree, by the mules. 

“I said: ‘You could have done it then/ Oh no, he couldn’t, 
he assured me. ‘How can you do that if you have just left a 
man’s house? You forget, Spenlove, I had nothing against 
Max Rieder. I wasn’t even supposed to know who he was or 
what he was doing. And another thing, Spenlove,’ he went on, 
‘I had to finish the job. That’s what I intended to do, finish the 
job first; and then, you know, I was going to call on Rieder. In 
the capital.’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘as an archaeologist, of course.’ But Remson 
didn’t appreciate that sort of talk. He looked at me mildly and 
then out upon the river. Did I say we were in his boat-house, 
which is perched on piles, a sort of screened bird-cage over the 
boat deck? He looked at me, as I say, mildly, and then out upon 
the stream. And he said: ‘I was younger then!’ 

“He seemed to think that explained the whole episode. Does 
it? I don’t know. I suppose it does for a man like Remson, 
who is completely adult in so many ways, but for most of us 
it would be inadequate. He went on, after I had digested that 
statement: ‘I felt like punching him on the nose, if it is any satis¬ 
faction to you. But he was working for his country and I was 
working for mine, so I would only have made a silly ass of 
myself.’ 

“ ‘Ah,’ I said, ‘but what about the girl? She seems to have 
been having hell with him.’ I thought I had him there; but for 
nearly twenty years he’d been thinking over the events of his 
greatest adventure and it had developed in him an objective 
tolerance of those days. He even smiled as he nodded assent. 
Yes, she had. She had made a mistake in ever marrying him; but 
if she hadn’t done that she wouldn’t have been there in Escu- 
dilla, and she wouldn’t have been able to run off to Chocotan 
when the party started for the coast.’ 

“ ‘She did that, then?’ I said. I was beginning to think he’d 
actually called on her formally in the capital and gone out walk- 
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ing with her, and formally demanded her of her husband. Some¬ 
thing of that sort. Not at all. Remson went on hurriedly to 
explain that he had intended to take that up with Rieder as soon 
as he had done his job and got leave of absence. And he said 
to Ottilie, as she stood holding the dogs back from him, that 
he would be in Barranca Rosa in a week at the latest. 

“You must make allowances for the situation. He wanted to 
be off. He wanted to get clear of Rieder’s hospitality, so as to 
see for himself what had happened. He called Barrillos to him 
and together they did what any normal person would do. He 
rode down through Escudilla and over to the bank of the 
stream where three or four sobered Guatemalans were squirt¬ 
ing with small fire extinguishers at the smoking remains of the 
power-house. They were black from head to foot like gnomes. 
The trees and the earth all around were sooty, for the oil as well 
as gasoline had spread over the place and it was worse to look 
at than an ordinary fire. A few twisted cables with fused ends 
could be seen around the fallen cracked switchboard and the 
bodies of the generators looked extremely like corpses lying 
about. 

“That was all Remson wanted to know. He decided to go 
back. You could see the life of Escudilla returning to normal. 
Girls sneaked out with water cans to the stream. Two dogs 
chased another dog and pigs rooted in the dirt. Barrillos saluted 
a friend and they stopped to hear his story. Barrillos said to 
Remson: ‘They will be going away, he says. The machine is 
dead/ So he and his mo\o y after a glass of aguardiente in a small 
posada y very poor and shabby, set off up the valley again, going 
past the bungalow at a jog trot. 

“It was afternoon by the time they reached the quarry 
again, and the Chinamen were all at work, busy as beavers, 
shifting beams and chopping holes in joists. One of them was 
bent double over rows of vegetables. Another was heating an 
iron rod in a fire among stones. Remson commented on this to 
me. It is the sort of thing that sticks in his memory of that time. 
‘You can’t beat those chaps,’ he said, smiling. ‘They’ll push us 
off the earth in time.’ They had all run into the woods when the 
explosion shook the earth and were alarmed just as insecti are 
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alarmed when you disturb them. But they were back in no time 
peering down the slope to inspect the ruin. They had at once 
concluded that Remson had gone down, and by some white 
man’s magic had blown the place up. So they greeted him with 
wide grins and a burst of chatter like highly educated monkeys. 
He was a good man because he had been in the Rajah Line. All 
Rajah Line fellows were plenty good and full size Number One 
men. First chop! They were extremely cordial, but the work 
went on. Even the agricultural processes seemed to be operat¬ 
ing at a slightly higher tempo. But then the soil was amazingly 
fertile. Remson says they now have a ranch and produce pheno¬ 
menal crops. They brought more of their own race from Panama 
and the antlike industry never ends. I asked Remson the answer 
and that was what he said. Those Chinks would push us off the 
map. White men are lazy, he says. However, you must remem¬ 
ber that such philosophical musings are merely an occasional 
diversion for Remson. He isn’t lazy. He deals objectively with 
his own problems, and he admitted we would probably last a 
few hundred years yet. 

“Then he started back to Chocotan. It was as if Rieder him¬ 
self had been blown up and put out of action, really. To Rem¬ 
son he no longer existed. That is one of the things you have 
to remember to understand him. He has emancipated himself 
from most of those psychological encumbrances which we 
drag through our lives. His life as a public-school man at Win¬ 
chester, for example, is as dead and buried as if it had never 
existed. So is the Rajah Line period. So is his life as a wretched 
third mate on a coaster, when I first met him. So is his life as an 
unsuccessful planter in back of Belize. So is his career as a 
smart commander of a smart liner. It’s almost as if he had been 
a succession of incarnations. What is he now? you say. Well, he 
is himself now. He’s a sort of Central American rajah. He is 
definitely respected by the governor of the department and the 
capital people leave him alone. But don’t imagine he achieved 
that position by walking through the jungle with his hands 
folded in prayer. There was a time when he used force, you 
may say, I will tell you about that. It was after he had the adven¬ 
ture in Chocotan. 
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“When he and his Little Pimple, as he calls Barrillos, reached 
the river and shouted for a cayuca to come over for them, the 
news had already arrived in Chocotan that there had been a 
temblor in the Escudilla Valley and many killed. Stamm was 
full of it. Stamm had been performing feats of energy. He had 
dug up a lot of broken statuary. He had cleared all the rubbish 
from the stairway of the mound that leads up to the temple 
overlooking the river. He had tunnelled into the mound and 
found a subterranean shaft that ended right over the stream. 
And he had maintained an inexorable watchfulness over Rem- 
son’s belongings. Give Stamm a job and he carries on over your 
own dead body. But the news of the earthquake in those parts 
made him glad to see El Capitdn again. That is Stamm’s name 
for Remson, El Capitdn. Stamm thought Remson might have 
been killed. Stamm knows nothing of the real facts. When he 
heard of the explosion he drew his own conclusions, like the 
Chinamen. El Capitdn had done it. He didn’t attribute it to a 
foreign devil, as the Chinks did, or to the judgement of an 
angry God, like the Indians, but to something infinitely more 
logical and impressive from his point of view, the uncanny and 
fabulous power of the English. It is one of the extraordinary 
features of modern Teutonism, its awe, fear even, of the mys¬ 
terious psychology across the Narrow Seas. I once knew a 
German marine engineer who told me that the habit the Eng¬ 
lish had of calling the Nordsee the German Ocean was a not 
very good joke. He resented it as satire! 

“Stamm adores Remson because El Capitdn has no satire at 
all. You have no conception of the terror of such souls in the 
presence of the barbed glance and the hyena laughter of the 
humorist. They stand naked before strange altars, bound for 
sacrifice. And when they meet some one like Remson who never 
means anything but what he says, who never explodes in yelps 
of incomprehensible laughter, and who has no secret chambers 
in his own soul, they cling! They are like those dogs you see 
sometimes, who remain gazing in a trance at their master’s face, 
rapt and unaware of all save the one being who is their god. 

“Stamm knew no more than a dog of what had been going 
on. He felt absolute confidence in Remson and when he heard 
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that it would be necessary to go down to Barranca Rosa, he 
—as it were—wagged his tail, gave a few short barks, and car¬ 
ried out orders. Remson was far from certain as to his own 
plans. He said: ‘I was pretty sick, not knowing how much lee¬ 
way I had before the Lotharinga was due/ I said: ‘But didn’t 
you have some sort of arrangement with Ottilie before you left 
her?’ He nodded. ‘I knew she wanted to get away from that 
crew, but as we had no idea what Rieder might do we left it at 
that. She was too nervous, just then, after what had happened. 
All I knew was, she would leave. But you can’t blow a whistle 
and call a taxi in this country, you know.’ 

“I supposed not. He wandered about among the ruins while 
Stamm was busy, and he pored over the trunkful of notes the 
German archaeologists had accumulated. Remson makes no pre¬ 
tence of profundity about his predecessors in that region; but, 
living there and having access to those scholarly researches, he 
had formed some opinions. He was like a farmer who develops 
his own penetrating opinions about the origin of species. His 
ideas are narrow and incontrovertible. And irrelevant to every¬ 
body! So Remson, while I was with him, dropped some re¬ 
marks, smiling at his own temerity, of what went on there a 
thousand years ago. 

“The place gets you. The inexorable solidity of the land; the 
swift jade-green river, without a ripple, without a sound, coil¬ 
ing around that promontory on which the Mayas built their 
high place for observing the stars; the impenetrable jungle that 
fits down like an immense mat to the very edge of the stream; 
the loneliness! Well, it makes you wonder at the impotence of 
humanity to break the spell. For it is a spell. There are some— 
like Sefiora Smith—who believe in unholy enchantments in the 
interior. How else explain Captain Remson staying in there all 
these years? 

“It gets you! But imagine, if you can, how he felt, with that 
girl he was constantly thinking of among those discomfited 
men, half out of her wits with that stupefying event. He sat 
there among the monuments; cruel faces with glaring eyeballs 
and deformed skulls, coiled about with feathered serpents and 
snarling jaguars, and wondered what was happening over the 
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hills in Escudilla. What was happening? The message on that 
piece of paper Barrillos had brought him was of no assistance 
now because Ottilie had been frightened into a sort of trance. 
She had become aware of violences outside of the home, you 
might say, incomprehensible catastrophes. She couldn’t dis¬ 
sociate Barrillos and Remson from the disaster. That’s how I 
reconstruct the scene as Remson left her. For all she knew the 
house might blow up nextl They saw each other as if separated 
by heavy, distorting panes of glass!” 

Mr. Spenlove paused, looking down, in distress of soul be¬ 
cause he could not find words to depict what he had glimpsed 
in the face of Remson’s woman when she had sat for a while 
in his presence, her gaze moving rhythmically from her mate 
to the bearded person who, he said, had met her as a young girl 
on a ship. Mr. Spenlove thought of her and smiled, because 
while he could not always draw out of the past the beginnings 
of their spiritual adventure he was in no doubt as to the indes¬ 
tructible nature of their love. 

“It was like something in the air you were breathing in 
their presence,” he told Mrs. Colwell. “It was there even when 
she wasn’t. And as a rule she wasn’t. She keeps out of the way. 
He goes in there, in the big dark house behind his store and 
office. He goes in and comes back later. Oriental? Possibly, She 
doesn’t consider herself eligible to discuss everything freely 
with a stranger. It is hard to evoke discussion even with him. 
He will talk, but takes no pleasure in it. No. 

“Ah, but though he had a feeling he ought to move to the 
coast because of the Lotharinga, he waited. He waited. More 
than once he was on the point of starting off for Escudilla again, 
simply because of the suspense. He had periods of irresolution 
during which he thought of sending in his papers, resigning his 
commission and plunging into the jungle. Such notions were 
entirely wild, of course. You can’t do that, and evenif you could 
it isn’t done. He knew he couldn’t; but alone with Stamm, 
working among those appalling stone images, exhuming fos¬ 
silized holocausts and the rubbish of a dead world, Remson 
underwent a change, an increase of interior pressure, I would 
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call it, so that nowadays he has a philosophy quite out of line 
with yours in North America. In his house he has a slab of 
stone carved in high relief of a priest tearing his tongue by 
drawing a cord full of thorns across his mouth. Remson points 
to it and smiles. The priest was, according to him, a member 
of a secret order who held the whole population as slaves by 
monopolizing all knowledge. He smiles and says: ‘Good for 
you, Spenlover I know what he means; but as he has no interest 
in disseminating wisdom, he could be of no possible advantage 
to us up North. ‘If you know anything, use it, don’t tell it/ is 
his inarticulate gospel. He says that is why the Mayas left nothing 
we can translate! They kept what they knew to themselves. 
They posed as gods. It takes your breath away when you think 
of it. The Brahmins, the Samurai, the aristocracies of Europe, 
the plutocracy of America, were no more than clumsy amateurs 
compared with the Mayan priesthood. Remson says that at 
Chocotan, which suddenly ceased to exist about the time Chau¬ 
cer was going to Canterbury, there are heaps of bones in the 
excavated chambers of the pyramid. One monument, the most 
recent, is uncut on one side. What did he think? I asked. ‘Ah/ 
he said, ‘they were all murdered and the people, the peasants, 
went away to some other valley. But what was the use? They 
could do nothing without the priests who knew the secrets of 
the stars, the seasons, the rains, and the floods. The poor fools 
had to go under the yoke again, starve to death, or go wild in 
the jungle/ He said he used to do a lot of thinking about those 
people while he waited. How long? Oh, several days perhaps. 
You can’t get that sort of detail out of men like Remson. They 
have a different time sense, I imagine. To them it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter. All that matters is that it happened. Not in a sequence at all, 
but almost as dreams happen, timelessly. Duration becomes for 
them a collection of old snapshots, not always chronologically 
perfect, at which they glance. Do you see the problem? Men 
like Remson have no idea of anything about themselves in rela¬ 
tion to time, because, being men of action, they are not aware 
of an event as an event at the moment it happens. I think this 
explains their lack of interest in novels and romantic stories. 
Remson said to me, when I wondered why he had no reading 
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matter around, ‘I don’t understand it.’ He said he had a weekly 
newspaper. He also had some crossword puzzle books. He 
avoided the subject he couldn’t understand. He said: ‘You 
were always reading those things/ 

“So he appears only as an uncertain shadow for a few days, 
wavering between going and staying. He was in that stage of 
love which he now finds incredible and scarcely intelligible. He 
was in that stage in which men, who have survived or have 
never experienced calf love, become as it were stupefied by the 
emotion. They are, in the actual sense of the word, drugged. 
The figure, the voice, the memory of Ottilie dominated his 
whole being. Remson is a bit abashed by that period, I suspect. 
I have always regarded it as temporary insanity in my own case. 
It is a reminder that one is a poor, common, human fool. No¬ 
body mentions it. So he hurried over it. Yet he has a passion 
for Chocotan because of it. He has the same regard for it as 
others have for a Swiss lake, an Italian villa, or a London flat. 
‘By Jovcl’ they say to themselves, T was in love there.’ Every¬ 
thing about Chocotan has become part of Remson, though he 
probably has no such notion, and would make allusions to 
those trashy novels he says I am always reading. 

“Stamm, the dependable Stamm, when I tackled him on the 
subject was curt. Stamm is a mysogynist because his German 
girl went off with that enlisted man the moment Germany called 
up the reserves. Stamm is what I call a natural mysogynist. It 
comes easy to him to externalize his emotions. He has ideals and 
will probably marry, with great precipitancy, a thin possessive 
virgin whom he will idolize as the Only Woman in the World. 
I can see her moving in on Stamm! He goes to Cristobal ‘on 
business for the Kompagnie’ occasionally. She’ll get him on the 
wing/’ 

“How can you be so sure?” inquired Mrs. Colwell. 

“I have seen it happen more than once,” said Mr. Spenlove 
firmly. “I wish him joy, of course. I like him, but his correct, 
precise Teutonic efficiency, his exemplary continence and his 
exasperating tolerance of‘dese people’ and their peculiar weak¬ 
nesses, make me sec him with prejudiced eyes. Even his admira¬ 
tion of the English annoys me. But when he speaks of Remson, 
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El Capitdn, he is on firm ground. He is reliable, and white men, 
when they go into the jungle, become astonishingly unreliable 
in their statements. Stamm not only knew how many days 
Remson waited in Chocotan, he knew the circumstances of the 
adventure, the hour, the direction of the wind, the phases of 
the moon and I dare say the barometer readings every half- 
hour. Stamm is that sort of chap. 

“ ‘What were you doing all this time?’ I inquired and he re¬ 
plied, very succinctly: ‘Nothing.’ They were doing nothing be¬ 
cause it began to rain. The fine weather they had on the trip to 
Escudilla was the end of the season. When the rain began to 
lash around the monuments, Remson told Barrillos to pack 
up, and they moved into the village. Stamm, in a transparent 
yellow oiled silk raincoat, his sun helmet sheathed in oiled silk, 
superintended. Stamm had a marvellous tropical outfit designed 
apparently for a lady of fashion or a sporting prima donna . He 
wore green goggles and high rubber boots. And he carried an 
expensive German camera with a patent waterproof cover which 
allowed operation from the outside. I know this because I saw 
it—in a new cover—and I was permitted to see Stamm’s pic¬ 
tures. He must have a library of albums. He has a pictorial 
history of the times in that part of the world. 

“You can see Remson—in a raincoat—standing at the 
entrance of the temple where he had stored his effects. The 
beard disguises him, but the pose as he permits Stamm to snap 
the shutter is unmistakable. It is the same man whom I knew 
in New Orleans in the old days, the man who had lost touch 
with one life and has established no fresh loyalties. 

“That’s what it was, really. You can say he hesitated because 
of his position. He was a naval officer, and the Lotharinga was 
a professional problem. The stupefied expression on Max Rie- 
der’s face indicated the nature of that problem to Remson. But 
apart from his professional status, Remson was on the other 
side! Can you understand that? It explains everything in his 
history. You and I, Mrs. Colwell, belong to a past age! We wrap 
ourselves in moth-eaten vestments, we cherish loyalties to our 
land, our flag, our class, and we wonder why the younger gen¬ 
eration don’t respond. Remson, without knowing it, was going 
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through an ordeal many men endured in that war. I know of 
some who, when it began, moved quietly out of range, escap¬ 
ing into the west and south-west, into South America, and 
into the Eastern seas, because they could not understand what 
it was about. With Stamm at his elbow, devoted, untiring and 
efficient in his Teutonic fashion, and with this tempest of emo¬ 
tion for Ottilie sweeping through him, he sat in Chocotan 
looking at the rain coming down and turned the problem over 
in his mind. He had precious little to go on, so far as Ottilie was 
concerned, you must remember. In fact, he doubted if she was 
coming. From his point of view she would not leave her lawful 
husband. And Remson would approve of that. He was re¬ 
solved to do things honourably, you see. He wanted her to get 
a divorce. He himself would also get a divorce. And then, I 
suppose, he expected to find a minister to marry theml Rem¬ 
son is very conventional. But it didn’t work out that way at all 
because Ottilie wouldn’t hear of it.” 

Mrs. Colwell made a gesture of incredulity. 

‘Til tell you,” Mr. Spenlove said. “That comes later. Stamm, 
if you please, was fishing that night. It appears that the Choco¬ 
tan River has fish and Stamm is one of those men who are 
quietly mad on the subject of fishing. While Remson was away 
he had fished, within eyesight and gunshot of Remson’s pro¬ 
perty. This night, after the rain began, in his oilskins and rubber 
boots, he was sitting in a cayuca anchored a little way out in 
the stream. He must have been a remarkable sight, if there had 
been any one to see him. But it was dark or nearly dark as he 
started off. Heavy black clouds over the dark hills, and the dark 
green water moving like a long smooth snake around the pro¬ 
montory below the ancient city, with no ripple or sound. As 
Stamm lowered his stone anchor over and began to fish, there 
were flickers of lightning over the mountains. The breeze died 
and it began to rain. Stamm heard a far-off boom of thunder, and 
again he saw the other bank of the river floodlighted. I suppose 
he was enjoying himself. Stamm has Wagnerian resources. 
Having attached himself to El Capitin, he remains independent 
of human affiliations and improves his mind in solitude. 
Fidelity is his watchword. I suppose he was working at it even 
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then, fishing by lightning. Magnificent sight! he assured me, 
waving the cigar I had given him. The thunder came nearer in 
long booming rumbles, and the rain came down harder than 
ever. It must have sounded like giants throwing heavy furni¬ 
ture at each other. Stamm’s limited facial expressions were 
taxed to the utmost to describe to me the storm coming over 
the mountains. Booml Poom—poom—Boom! And a sizzle of 
lightning that showed the shore through a curtain of rain. 

“Stamm said that rain became deafening on the river. He 
drank it. It freshened a stream that is so alkaline as to be usually 
undrinkable. Strictly in the line of scientific experiment Stamm 
took a handful to try it. He nearly choked, for the thunder, 
which had been booming away in the distance, suddenly 
swooped down upon him. It had gone off just over his head, 
a horrible crash, as if a Cyclops had flung a battleship into a 
steel foundry, followed by a crackling explosion and broad livid 
streams of lightning. 

“Stamm was appalled. He stared across at the shore and won¬ 
dered if he had better give up the idea of fishing. No fish would 
rise in this uproar. And then he heard a scream and a figure 
appeared out of the trees on the farther bank. The figure of a 
woman. 

“By this time Stamm had to do some baling with a coconut 
shell. Through the rain and in between the thunderclaps, he 
heard a second scream. Or perhaps it would be better to call 
it a cry. And the lightning showed him a woman. Just a female 
figure, standing by an animal which turned out to be a mule. 
Stamm, you must remember, at this point, knew nothing of 
Ottilie. And he seems always to have had his chivalry under 
strict control since his girl went off with the reservist. Still, it 
was a cry for help. Stamm heard it faintly above the hiss of the 
rain. The thunder crackled again. It is terrifying in the tropics, 
that sound. It seems to be about fifty feet above your head, and 
it sounds like half a dozen large apartment houses, full of loose 
boilers and brick kilns, falling over a cliff. You seem to be 
attacked by the lords of heaven. You expect to be annihilated, 
blasted, burned to a crisp. You are in an idiot universe. 

“Stamm was alarmed. He had been long enough in Central 
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America to have learned that this sort of thing was unpredict¬ 
able. He even thought this frightful fuss was due to an earth¬ 
quake. He had been chucked out of bed, while in Salvador, he 
told me, by an earthquake. He was alarmed but in no panic. 
The cry, the woman’s form on the bank illumined against the 
dark trees by the lightning, the nervous animal throwing up 
its head—all this called to Stamm's resourcefulness and his for¬ 
titude. With Remson in command, Stamm felt himself invin¬ 
cible even against the lightning. As for a woman, Remson could 
find a solution for that too. He waved his arm, gave a guttural 
hoot and pulled up his stone anchor. 

“What passed between those two, when Stamm manoeuvred 
his dugout into the mud of the bank, nobody knows. Stamm 
was aware at once who she was. He seems to have accepted as 
entirely reasonable the desire of anybody to get away from Max 
Rieder. He might have been running a ferry for hire. When 
Ottilie, with a soaking saddlebag on her arm, spoke of Captain 
Remson, Stamm said: ‘Ja wohl.' He assisted her to embark. 
The animal he decided to tether until he could get help. He 
baled rapidly with a coconut shell. The rain would cease and 
then descend like a cataract. The thunder banged and barked 
in the distance and the lightning flared. Stamm had Ottilie to 
himself for the first time in his life and his behaviour was be¬ 
yond reproach. No women for StammI is the way he explains it. 
He concentrated on escorting the lady over the river, tying up 
the boat, and leading the way through the downpour to the 
house of the alcalde where Remson was sitting on the porch. 

“At first Remson, looking at the figure of Stamm, did not 
understand. He looked up and, amused as usual by the serious¬ 
ness with which Stamm took himself, said: ‘Well, did you catch 
anything?' To which Stamm said: ‘ Ja, this,' and, turning around, 
he brought Ottilie into the light. 

“That was why they both remembered the exact words of 
the moment. ‘Ja, this,' as if he had fished her out of the river. 
She looked as if he had, too, Remson told me. He sprang up, 
of course. She was staring at him. The alcalde and the others, 
playing cards, stared at her. If she had slid down among them 
on a bolt of lightning they could not have been more aston- 
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ished. Remson said, in German: ‘You have come then?* and 
she said: ‘Ja, I come/ and followed him out as he pulled the 
door open again. Stamm was ordered to run on ahead and get 
a room ready. 

“Where they were living was the rambling mud-walled 
posada I mentioned, with outhouses built on each side of a 
yard, for you can’t call it a patio, with stables for mules and 
dark holes where you find men like Barrillos, very early in the 
morning, having a cigarette and a dry rub. The Inn of the 
Saviourl There aren’t too many rooms suitable for a lady, even 
now. The rain seeped in through the wooden shutters and the 
yard was a pond. The roof gutters roared. Remson with Ottilie 
held by the arm followed Stamm into this place and called the 
woman to take care of her. Then he faced Stamm, who was very 
pleased. He took him into their room and told him to get ready 
to go down to Barranca Rosa. Senora Rieder would go with 
them. Stamm was agreeable. He was getting good pay from 
Remson as archaeologist’s assistant and foreman, but he thought 
Chocotan a place of limited resources. No matter how zealous 
he might be, he found it hard to be busy continuously, and 
unless Stamm is busy he becomes bored. He is fastidious too. 
It was impossible to be fastidious in Chocotan as it was then. 
‘I am very fastidious!’ he informed me. His fastidiousness was 
disciplined in Chocotan. He and Remson slept two in a room 
that had an earth floor and the tiles for a ceiling. It had two 
narrow beds of hide strips with a blanket for a mattress. There 
was a wick floating in oil that gave a faint glimmer of light in 
one corner. 

“But this fastidiousness was to be tested nowl The woman 
who ran the posada said she had no room for the senorita. A 
screen would have to be erected, a calico partition hung on a 
string, which they discovered already in position cutting off 
part of their chamber. For the night it would serve without 
novelty, no doubt. The landlady had numerous children; the 
barelegged girls who carried out their mysterious business at 
the clay oven and at the fire under the eaves in the yard, where 
big pots simmered—they had children too, who squawled in 
comers and were seen fighting with the fowls in the yard. 
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“Remson made no bones about telling me that they all had 
to ‘double up that night’. The novplty of the thing had impressed 
itself upon them. Little Stamm, whose frigidity towards women 
was a result of his fastidiousness, laughed and laughed when he 
told me that on that occasion all conventions were broken. He 
winked roguishly at me as we sat in the screened boat-house and 
watched Remson and Ottilie moving off on the river. The putt- 
putt of the motor grew more distant and Stamm’s chuckle more 
definite. Achl Sol It was all so fonny. That semi-transparent piece 
of pink calico, which had been hung up as a screen, was particu¬ 
larly fonny. He—El CapitAn—had gone in there, oh, for a re¬ 
union. Natiirlicher , for, as Stamm by that time had divined, they 
were in loff. He, out of extreme consideration, had gone to bed 
in the dark on the other side of that screen, and natiirlicher he saw 
what was going on. Giant shadows also appeared on the tiled 
ceiling. El CapitAn was like a madman. ‘I’ve got youl I’ve got 
you!’ were the words Stamm heard and Ottilie became gasp¬ 
ingly hysterical. She also, Stamm insisted, out of devotion to 
the truth, sneezed, which was natiirlicher weise as she was wet 
through. Remson dashed in and got her a large English bath 
towel, as used by naval officers for their daily tub. Also, Stamm 
reported, clothing. The conversation in there made Stamm 
fancy they were going to talk all night. 

“It was a new Remson, apparently, who appeared from no¬ 
where and took possession of that girl. Evidently my informa¬ 
tion is far from complete. That scene proves it. Stamm, who is 
resigned to the follies of man when hypnotized by woman, 
accepted it as natiirlicher , I suppose those two had accumulated 
charges of what you might call emotional electricity and when 
they came together, on that pouring night and in that abomin¬ 
able little posada > an explosion of unusual demonstrativeness was 
natiirlicher. They had no witnesses save the fastidious Stamm, 
who could only shake his head and wipe his eyes when I asked 
him how long this went on. After a while, he confessed, he 
fell asleep and when he woke again Remson was lying on his 
cot, his arms under his head, a cigarette in his mouth. He was 
staring up at the ceiling. At five o’clock they were to get up and 
start down-country. 
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“Stamm waved his hand horizontally before his eyes when 1 
asked him—what had happened? Why had Ottilie suddenly 
abandoned Max Rieder? It was a hard problem for Stamm be- 
cause it had been so long ago. If he gave the matter any thought 
at all at the time he probably concluded that it had been arranged 
by Remson when he went to Escudilla, that Remson went to 
Escudilla for that purpose. That’s the sort of solution that 
appeals to the precise logic of Stamm. On the other hand, what 
does it matter? Stamm pointed out to me a parable. Under the 
boat-house, one morning, he showed me two pieces of drift¬ 
wood. They were side by side. Together they had floated down 
the river, and now, in a quiet spot out of the current they 
rested close together, side by side. Stamm slapped his knees and 
flung his short arms wide as he gazed at me in a comical philo¬ 
sophic mood. That was all there was to it. People are like that 
too, he said. ‘Nothing to do about it,’ he remarked, smiling. 

“I suppose not,” Mr. Spenlove said slowly. “But Stamm takes 
his spiritual nourishment in other ways. He is the devoted 
manager, the faithful guardian. T thought of myself as the 
man on the job,’ he said. ‘And here I am, still on the job.’ He 
pronounces it ‘chop’. When he speaks of El Capitdn he has a 
faint tremolo in his voice. In fact he goes off key at once while 
on the subject of the captain and his family. He regards them 
as in his care. 

“Remson said: ‘It was the Lotharinga arriving that broke 
up the party.’ Rieder could tell, from the messages arriving or 
not arriving, as the case was, that the Dresden, the light cruiser 
which had been haunting the coast, holding up freighters and 
coaling at sea from their bunkers, had gone off and left them. 
Calls, very cautious, from the Lotharinga, relayed from a sub¬ 
marine out at sea, came to him like frightened whimpers in 
code, repeated once or twice and then died out suddenly, as if 
an enemy ship had been sighted. And when the call came through 
from the Lotharinga that she was arriving, and he was unable 
to answer, unable to do his part in the scheme, he became im¬ 
possible to live with. That was Remson’s homely phrase to 
describe the matrimonial smash up of the lordly Max Rieder, the 
Central American blond beast of Nietzsche’s dreams. It was 
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homely but accurate, I expect. He had become so used to having 
that girl a silent dutiful frightened possession, so convinced that 
she would always stay because there was nowhere for her to run 
to except the jungle, that her departure had taken place almost 
before she herself realized it. She had rushed out because he 
had slapped her!” 

Mr. Spenlove paused because he found himself confronting 
one of his weaknesses. He had seen many revolting proofs of 
man’s inhumanity to man and had regarded them with distaste. 
Not being a professional improver of the world, he had always 
attended to his own business. But occasionally he had seen what 
men, addicted to sadism as others become the victims of alcohol 
and drugs, can do to gratify that craving. And ofcourseitwas 
a weakness to experience nausea just because a man k n ocked a 
woman about. It was almost a tradition in his own country 
among the proletariat, so why, Mr. Spenlove demanded, was 
he so squeamish? Why, for instance, was it so comical when a 
British bricklayer used to knock his old woman about, even 
dragging her around by her hair, as Cellini loved to do, and so 
revolting when a man like Rieder pulled his wife out of their 
room by the ear, screeching at her that she was good for nothing 
and he would ship her back to her good-for-nothing parents if 
it were possible? Only it was not possible, he screeched, and 
holding her there, while one of his shocked assistants stood with 
averted eyes by the table, slapped her face, first one cheek and 
then the other, sending her staggering out of sight. 

“That was what Stamm heard and, through the semi-trans¬ 
parency of the pink calico screen, saw that night. Ottilie was 
telling Remson, quickly, with terrible emphasis, slapping one 
hand against the other, what had happened. Rieder had never 
set eyes on her again. He had gone out full of indignant pride, 
his raincoat glistening in a fresh shower blowing up the valley, 
his aides hot-footing it after him, and Ottilie had put on her 
mackintosh and gone out behind the bungalow, where the 
mules were stabled. She had saddled one, and led it out. She 
had gone in through the kitchen, where the cook had gazed at 
her with dumb misery, and she had stuffed her own pitiful 
belongings into a saddlebag. Nothing of Max Rieder’s did she 
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take; nothingl So she was ready at once. Mind you, Rieder 
would only be out for a short while, glaring at the disaster to 
his power-house. She did nothing by calculation. It was a sud¬ 
den desperate impulse, to—just run away. Anything was better 
than to remain. Without friends or a way of escape to her 
parents, she could only run off. The dogs lay in their kennels, 
watching her as she rode out. She turned up the valley as if she 
were going for an early morning constitutional. And that was 
the last Rieder or any of them saw of her. 

“Even when he got back he had no suspicion. She was miles 
away before he discovered she wasn’t in the place. And no¬ 
body had seen her. Barrillos told Remson long afterwards that 
the local population in Escudilla believed Rieder had murdered 
her and hid her body in the woods. His staff thought she had 
been carried off by bandits. And Rieder himself was shaken by 
this extraordinary exploit. She managed, in spite of her softness 
and timidity, to frighten the lights out of him. He was suddenly 
confronted with a situation he had never imagined because his 
imagination was exclusively occupied with his own delusions. 
The destruction of his power plant, followed by Ottilie vanish¬ 
ing without anybody even seeing which way she went, got him 
down. He became suddenly immobilized where he was, unable to 
make a decision. It sounds preposterous, but he discovered that 
Ottilie was necessary to himl He became desperately anxious 
about her. He wanted her back. To slap her face, I presume; 
to use her as a release for his passion for bullying. It must have 
been a tragic predicament for a man like him, to be suddenly 
widowed, suddenly deprived of his peculiar nourishment. 

“So she had left him after that insult, riding over those im¬ 
placable mountains, fording furious little torrents in the valleys, 
following the trail to Chocotan after Remson. And as she 
reached the last heights the storm had broken and crashed all 
around her. Little Stamm in his cayuca, fishing, had been let 
off lightly. She had been in the midst of an electric storm in 
which the gods were hurling thunderbolts at each other. She 
didn’t even know, when she reached the river, that it was the 
end of her journey. She saw a boat out there in the flashes and 
a few faint lights in the huts, and she cried out with all the force 
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of her lungs. She wasn’t frightened. Remson told me, quite 
casually, that she was incapable of fear. Even Rieder’s simple 
pleasures did not frighten her. She was only stupefied and puzzled 
by a mind she could not understand. So Remson was correct, 
so far as he could reach. What Ottilie really feared was more 
profound. Stamm was occasionally amazed at the suppressed 
violence with which those two conferred in the days that fol¬ 
lowed. But I fancy Stamm drew deep draughts of pleasure from 
his amazement during the following days. 

“Remson gave orders to pack up and start for the coast. 
Barrillos, the Little Pimple, was agreeably surprised to become 
the possessor of a good mule which he had found tethered on 
the other side of the river. He and Stamm attended to the pre¬ 
parations. Stamm will not hear of El Capitan doing anything 
except give orders. The local men who had been digging in the 
ruins were paid off. They were very well paid off, Stamm told 
me, and they never forgot such good fortune. Even now they 
and their sons work for Remson and Co., and are well paid. The 
‘goot bissniss’ which old Captain Voit admires had its founda¬ 
tions laid long ago in the war, you see. Remson has a local repu¬ 
tation as a man who years ago found gold in the hills beyond 
the Chocotan River. Only he knows where the deposits are. 
They were revealed to him by the sehorita who came across the 
river during a terrific storm. Captain Voit has heard of it. Stamm 
was very much amused when he told me of these ‘folk tales’, as 
he called them. Some of the local men even did some digging of 
their own, next dry season, in the ruins, where no doubt the 
German savants had hidden a cache of gold, and Remson had 
found it. The imaginations of all these people were stimulated 
by receiving what was to them incredible sums in gold coins, 
inyanqui dollars and the silver pesos Captain Voit had supplied. 
Which they at once buried in secret places, of course, for fear 
the next local revolutionary general would force them to give 
it up in return for pieces of paper redeemable in the capital, 
seven days on muleback from Chocotan, if he won. So the 
treasure Remson took with him, to grease his movements and 
secure fidelity, returned again to the earth. He showed me some 
of those promises to pay, scraps of grey dirty paper, pinned on 
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the wall in his store. His calm acceptance of human rascality 
made me ask him if he thought men were growing better or 
worse. He said: ‘I don’t trust anybody very far. And they can’t 
do anything to me here.’ He looked out across his river and 
added: ‘Oh, men are all right, I suppose, if you don’t get in too 
deep with them. Men are fools, mostly.’ I said, with a touch of 
impatience and perhaps a grain of envy: ‘But are you really 
happy, living in a devil of a hole like this?’ 

“He said it wasn’t a devil of a hole, and as for happiness, he 
didn’t think too much about that. ‘What do you know about 
it, Spenlove?’ he inquired, and he had that old tone so well 
known to me, of superior, good-natured contempt. I was 
always, to him, a worthy member of the proletariat trying to 
better himself, trying to climb out of his natural habitat, and 
deceiving nobody. What did I know about it? 

“Mind you, at the time I was asking him these impertinent 
questions he had achieved something, while I, in his opinion, 
was only a wage-earner who had got nowhere. Why there I was, 
a shaky, fever-stricken waif on the beach, being sent home on 
the next ship. I hadn’t altered my worldly status in twenty 
years. Remson, on the other hand, was Remson and Co. I hadn’t 
even a wife, while he had that beautiful family I could glimpse 
now and then. I had no property in his view of it, because he 
said money in the bank might vanish in the twinkling of an eye. 
He had an old New York paper which he waved at me. Look 
at theml he said. Banks going pop in all directions! ‘Yours’, he 
said, ‘has probably gone pop since you left New York!’ ” 

Mrs. Colwell made a grimace and then looked at the clock. 

“He must have made you feel thoroughly at home,” she said 
dryly. “What about that girl! Does she enjoy being buried alive 
in there? But I suppose she is not intelligent enough to know 
the difference.” 

“I couldn’t swear to her intelligence, Mrs. Colwell. I only saw 
her from time to time. But I imagine she has the life she can 
appreciate. After all, she is a queen in her own realm, much more 
than a woman can be in our civilised communities.” 

“You don’t propose to go off like that when you retire?” 
Mrs. Colwell said keenly. 
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*Tm too attached to the fleshpots of Egypt to seek my free¬ 
dom,” Mr. Spenlove announced calmly. “What impressed me, 
when I discovered Remson, was this very power of detachment, 
this living as it were almost entirely on his—and her—interior 
resources. There are plenty of bums on that coast, you know. 
I had one following me around in Scnora Smith’s bar, a fellow 
whose tongue vibrated like a turkey gobbler’s. You ought to 
have heard him on the subject of Remson, who had kicked him 
out of Chocotan when he appeared and wanted a soft job. Fel¬ 
low Britishers ought to stand together, didn’t I think? Take it 
from him, that crook Remson was up to no good. Must be thick 
as thieves with the native politicos, what. Gone native. Got a 
native wife, they say. Not a lading a native I tell you, Zambu 
woman he picked up in the bush. They say he was a spy for the 
Germans in the war. Got cashiered from the Royal Navy, by 
God, sir! I had the story from the second engineer of the Tuxpan, 
the last time in. And so on. 

“There’s your bummer for you. He’s on every beach in Cen¬ 
tral America. No passport; or he could get a passport but there’s 
some little trouble at home he could get picked up for if he 
landed on his native heath. No, Remson is not one of those. He’s 
not like Captain Voit either, though commercially no doubt 
their rating is about the same. There is a spiritual necessity 
inspiring Remson’s exile. He is, I think, a happy man in the 
genuine sense of living as he likes to live. He made a name for 
himself with the local people. He keeps order in his own baili¬ 
wick. And he has the prestige of capturing the Lotharinga.” 

Mrs. Colwell said: “Did he?” 

“I should say so. It was one of the minor feats of the war. 
Like most naval victories it was ninety per cent luck and ten 
per cent pluck. He did it single-handed. He did it by psychology, 
if you like. He knew the mind of a shipmaster who had taken 
a chance and made a mistake and so ran his ship on the ground. 
Remson knew that by instinct and training. It’s late, and we 
must let all that go. To-morrow ye arrive in New York.” 

“You must come and see me,’- said Mrs. Colwell. “I would 
be pleased.” 

“And I,” said Mr. Spenlove. “The Sansovino goes into dry- 
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dock at once. It is a short chain that holds a seaman to the gang¬ 
way. But I’ll be free later. I can get away for the week-end. I 
usually go to my shack on the Sound.” 

“We have a shack on the Sound too,” said Mrs. Colwell, 
smiling. “At St. James.” 

“I can imagine it,” Mr. Spenlove said gently. “I once had an 
invitation to a farm in Maryland. One of my passengers des¬ 
cribed herself as a farmer’s wife. She had seventeen master’s 
bedrooms in her farmhouse, all with private bath.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Colwell. There were certain aspects of 
being extremely rich that she did not attempt to discuss. Mr. 
Spenlove escorted her down to the promenade deck, which was 
now dark. Mrs. Colwell drew her fur wrap about her shoulders. 
The sea was cold and grey under a sky full of sharp sparkles, 
stars strangely small after the warm soft brilliance of tropic 
nights. They were, Mrs. Colwell thought, like ice. Why, she 
wondered, did this change of temperature announce so implac¬ 
ably the end of a voyage? There was a distant crash of an orches¬ 
tra as a door opened. They were keeping it up in the bar, then. 
Mr. Spenlove said that was the usual thing, to keep it up prac¬ 
tically all of the last night. They walked to the rail and gazed 
across the chill nebulous opacity that separated the ship from 
Barnegat Light. Mrs. Colwell had the impression that the San¬ 
sovino was going faster. There was a more insistent susurration 
from the ship’s side, the pulse of her propellers seemed more 
dominant. “It’s because we are near the shore,” Mr. Spenlove 
suggested. “You see ships passing, which gives one a sense of 
greater hurry. And the cold breeze has its effect, you know.” 

“You are glad to have the voyage ended?” Mrs. Colwell said. 
She had, quite suddenly, a poignant vision of the extreme lone¬ 
liness of men’s lives on the ocean, compared with her own, 
which was brilliant and full of the irreproachable gratifications 
of a cultured bourgeoise. And then, watching the distant light 
of Barnegat, she experienced another emotion, more personal 
and more profound. This man, with the short grey beard and 
the sardonic attitude towards his customers, had given her 
something she had not expected from a casual contact. Oblivious 
of the present, he had plunged into the past, and had recon- 
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structed for her in his own intricate fashion a human being who 
had once been part of her life. More, he had revealed himself 
extraordinarily romantic and humane. Mrs. Colwell was sud¬ 
denly indignant over Mr. Spenlove’s trick of subduing himself 
to the medium in which he worked, his trick of pretending that 
he was, in some mystical British way, below Captain Remson in 
social station. She had already decided, however, to ignore such 
nonsense. 

“I must go to bed,” she said, moving. “You will come to St. 
James? That is settled. Come Friday night if you can. Thank 

you for a delightful trip. I shall tell Captain Wensley-Good 

night.” 
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It was one of Mr. Spenlove \s minor vices to make remarks to 
Captain Wensley, when they were alone together, which his 
commander had neither the patience nor the intelligence to 
appreciate. Nor did Mr. Spenlove expect it. His attitude to¬ 
wards shipmasters was that of an extremely sagacious dog who 
could discern the various breeds of men just because he was 
not himself—and here he would regard you with a shrewd and 
indulgent eye—entirely pedigreed. He would and did take from 
Captain Remson, for instance, up at Chocotan, what he had 
not taken from Third Mate Remson on the old Sandoval, the 
faintly patronizing inflections of voice that mark the meeting 
of a school prefect with an upstart day boy. He knew that no 
achievement of his own would accelerate the slow crystallization 
of English life and habit. But with Captain Wensley, the pon¬ 
derous commander of the Sansovino, he had another mood 
altogether. Like the dog already mentioned, he recognized 
the captain as master, but he was not always at heel, as it were, 
intellectually, or even socially. Captain Wensley was too stolid 
to be snobbish, and his foundations were too securely sunk in 
English prejudice to believe that any American was worth 
bothering about apart from his money. His private attitude 
towards his chief engineer was that Spenlove wasted a lot of 
valuable time talking to the passengers. He thought Spenlove 
was taking advantage of the other seniors in the line because he 
was unmarried. “I suppose you’re hawking all your money so 
you’ll be able to flash it across us when we retire,” he once sur¬ 
mised, and Spenlove admitted it at once with a smile. But at 
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other times Captain Wensley was less convinced that he knew 
what Spenlove was up to. As, for instance, when he was told 
by his chief engineer that it was a mistake for sea officers ever 
to go out of uniform. Captain Wensley in his youth had spent 
most of his time among men who had never got into uniform, 
particularly when in command, and he knew Spenlove had had 
precisely the same background. Only these young whipper- 
snappers who had come to sea during the war thought a uniform 
meant anything. He demanded: “What are you trying to do, 
Spenlove? You want to swank your brass buttons ashore?” Cap¬ 
tain Wensley himself had a weakness for country tweeds, which 
he had made by a tailor in Manchester, and he resembled a 
retired publican or bookmaker while ashore. When Mr. Spen¬ 
love suggested that they would all be much more impressive 
if they wore uniform all the time, Captain Wensley became 
slightly pinker than usual. “Well, wear your uniform if you're 
so damned fond of it,” he had remarked, and so missed the 
point entirely, as Mr. Spenlove had anticipated. 

What he sought, in these collisions with the complacence 
and middle-class stolidity of seafaring men, was confirmation 
of his own progress into some sort of civilized anchorage. A 
landmark has to be stationary, he reflected, if it is to be of value 
in calculating one's position. Captain Wensley was as stationary 
as Stonehenge, about as modem, and as susceptible to irony. 
He would never understand that the tough, muscular thick-set 
m an with the short grey beard, who ran his department, as 
Captain Wensley had once been told by a former chief officer, 
"with the aid of a few sarcastic remarks”, was a romantic 
idealist in his spare time. Captain Wensley, moreover, was for 
ever debarred from appreciating Mr. Spenlove’s dread of his 
approaching retirement. He would not even believe in that 
other dread—of going back to England to end his days. Cap¬ 
tain Wensley already owned what he called "a bit of land” in 
his native Westmorland, where he proposed to keep chickens 
and a couple of pigs. There was nothing agricultural about Mr. 
Spenlove. He was the sort of man who would sell a farm and 
go to sea. The sort of man who was always saying something 
you couldn't make head or tail of. What could you do with a 
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fellow who, when you spoke of retiring to the country, said 
that God hadn’t given him the instincts of an amateur kulak? 
Must be some sort of bolshevik at bottom. Lots of unrest about 
nowadays. Captain Wensley would deplore, wheezing a little. 

However, here was Mr. Spenlove announcing that he was 
off to the country for the week-end. Captain Wensley, while the 
Sansovino was in dry-dock over in Brooklyn, had remained in 
respectable seclusion in his up-town hotel, after the fashion of 
senior shipmasters, who resemble detachable figureheads which 
are taken ashore during overhaul. He had gone on board with 
dignity to bring the ship back to her loading pier in the North 
River. Mr. Spenlove, who had scarcely been out of his overalls 
since the ship had arrived in New York, proposed to leave 
things in charge of the senior watchkeeper until Sunday night. 

Captain Wensley belonged to that older school of ship¬ 
masters whose philosophy is bound up with incessant work for 
all hands, no matter how useless it may be. He himself, as a 
sailor, had helped to haul heavy anchor cables up on deck, to 
chip and paint them, merely to make work to pass the time, 
and to gratify an obscure resentment in the breasts of simple 
navigators. His attitude towards those whose work he did not 
understand was one of tolerance blended with suspicion. He 
still found it difficult to co-ordinate a man like Mr. Spenlove, 
who had the name of being an easy man to work under and 
who had a very small turnover in his department. He still found 
it a disturbing and unfamiliar phenomenon, after so many years 
in ships, to contemplate Mr. Spenlove going away like this. 
Things had come to a strange pass, he thought, when engineers 
went off to spend week-ends on Long Island. He had uncon¬ 
sciously absorbed so much of the ideology of the wealthy people 
who sat at his table that he amused Mr. Spenlove. “Did you 
ever read the history of the Bourbons?” that gentleman had 
once asked, and Captain Wensley, answering guilelessly: “No! 
Why?” had been mystified by the suggestion that he ought to 
know all about his own spiritual ancestors. Spenlove had queer 
ideas, no doubt of that. 

It was Mr. Jaques who was more absorbed in Mr. Spenlove’s 
week-end than his captain, however. Jaques had ended the voy- 
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age in a very bad state. It did not actually show in his work, for 
he was a competent officer. His misery was exacerbated by a 
strong suspicion that Mr. Spenlove knew about it. It was made 
almost unendurable when he discovered later, by devious 
routes, that the chief was going to the Colwells’ for the week¬ 
end. Jaques had hoped against hope to hear Agnes Faucitt ex¬ 
press a desire to see him again, possibly invite him to her home. 
What poor Jaques had never comprehended before was the 
social abyss between them that had suddenly opened when she 
followed her aunt down the gangway and was folded in the 
arms of the good grey banker who stood waiting in the enclo¬ 
sure. The sight of that meeting, the turned heads of the other 
passengers in pleased interest, the thrust forward of the repor¬ 
ters and photographers, the correct English chauffeur in the 
rear who stepped out of camera range with military precision 
—all this was noted by Jaques from the ship’s deck not far 
from the gangway. Mrs. Colwell, saying good-bye to Captain 
Wensley, was another impression. Perhaps it was the chauffeur 
—English like himself, Jaques thought sombrely—which made 
him fully realize that abyss. These people hired the English to 
give themselves distinction. No doubt he himself was merely 
tolerated for the same reason. Of the jolly, delicately tanned 
Agnes, who in shorts or beach pyjamas had pervaded his life 
for the last few weeks, driving him to an excess of melancholy 
or an occasional pinnacle of rapture, he could see nothing in 
the young woman who had walked down the gangway in 
clothes modestly inconspicuous—except to other women, who 
knew what they had cost. As she stood with her father and aunt 
to be photographed, Jaques felt that life had given him a pretty 
raw deal. He was confronted by the eternal paradox of our day, 
possibly of all days, the discrepancy between merit and reward. 
Jaques honestly believed that, with “a decent chance”, he 
could float to the surface of that calm inland sea of gilt-edged 
securities where Agnes Faucitt had her being. He had a roman¬ 
tic faith in the legend that Englishmen were highly regarded 
by American women as superior males. The trouble was that 
Jaques was far from being the only pebble on the beach, as it 
were. The Sansovino had several hundred passengers now dis- 
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embarking and as staff purser J aques was extremely preoccupied. 
The shore people would be at him in a few minutes. He cast one 
last look in the direction of Agnes Faucitt and had the privilege 
of seeing Major Bodiham, in faultless Bond Street attire, move 
into the group and greet Mrs. Colwell with courtly grace. It was 
no consolation, as he hurried away on ship’s business, to catch 
sight of Mr. Spenlove on a lower deck and to see the lifted 
Puck-like eyebrows above the keen dark satirical eyes. Jaques 
always felt that Mr. Spenlove knew all about him and was vastly 
if secretly amused. And just as his wounds were dosing and he 
was resigned to wasting a week-end in Brooklyn, Jaques heard 
by accident that the chief was going to Mrs. Colwell’s for an 
overnight visit. 

And yet, after the first moment of chagrin the news had the 
curious effect of making Jaques feel resigned. It convinced him 
that after all he had the wrong animal by the tail. He did not 
understand those people. He was entirely unable to compre¬ 
hend this new development. It made a hideous mess of all his 
conventional illusions. He was very tired. He and his staff, like 
Major Bodiham and his two clerks, had been on the go for 
three solid weeks except for the occasional jaunts ashore for a 
drink, or the half-hours during a dance, and the sudden convic¬ 
tion that he had been a fool made him welcome a dull, quiet 
week-end with some middle-aged acquaintance in Brooklyn. 
He saw Mr. Spenlove, suitcase in hand, walk down the work¬ 
ing gangway on Friday afternoon, and he felt strongly that 
anybody who had much to do with those people was making 
a mistake. He wished he were like Major Bodiham, who made 
no bones about picking up choice skirts regardless of their social 
background and who could maintain a cool cynicism about 
girls like Agnes. Jaques kept a stiff upper lip when Mr. Spen¬ 
love raised a pair of thick worn yellow gloves as a farewell 
salute to a fellow officer. Any one watching him raise his hand 
in reply would have seen a stern efficient young man, one on 
whom the world, the flesh, and the devil would hurl their 
assaults in vain. For a moment, however, his heart beat with an 
almost hysterical wild regret. 

Mr. Spenlove had diagnosed Jaques’s impassive and distant 
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air as "woman trouble”, but he had made no comment. It was 
a complaint practically endemic on a ship with so many young 
officers, and Mr. Spenlove reflected that even his noticing eye 
would not have detected the affaire Jaques if Agnes Faucitt had 
not been of an age and mental development which made her 
dreamily interested in men old enough to be her father. Jaques, 
Mr. Spenlove was convinced as he made his way in a taxi to 
the Pennsylvania Terminal, would get over it. He permitted 
himself a sigh for his own lost youth, a sigh of relief that it was 
behind him, so that no siren could ever lure him now with her 
sweet voice to remain on her island. 

Not even Long Island, he reflected grimly. Women like Mrs. 
Colwell were much more to his taste. Instead of love, they 
afforded him the more permanent pleasures of conversation and 
good liquor, and of scandalizing them slightly with a bizarre 
philosophy based upon his wanderings in far harbours among 
sailors and their women. He had no designs on the smooth 
enamelled surface of their social facade, which might account 
for his welcome, he admitted to himself whenever he thought 
of it. What would they have to say to his own people in that 
smug market town where he grew up? What to the raucous 
truculent mob of trade-unionists among whom he had served his 
time in south-east London, the atheists and radicals with whom 
he had spent his evenings? He tried to imagine Mrs. Colwell 
mingling with the seaport families who had constituted his only 
society for years, and her reaction to the life he had led in the 
bowels of old freighters all over the world. She was a Southerner, 
he knew, but did she know the South he had discovered in the 
boarding-houses of Royal Street and Chartres? The South he had 
told her about in his story of Captain Remson’s early days? 

As the train ran out into the flat, tame countryside of western 
Long Island, Mr. Spenlove meditated upon the day’s news and 
the wide difference in outlook between himself and such charm¬ 
ing people as Mrs. Colwell. On an inside page he had noted an 
item in which young Colwell, represented by a big lawyer and 
acting on behalf of his uncle’s bank, was reported to have raised 
a protest against the bullying attitude of another lawyer repre¬ 
senting the bondholders of a defunct corporation. The West- 
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phalia Trust Company had acted in a most exemplary manner, 
according to Mrs. Colwell’s bright young son. In Mr, Spen- 
love’s Social Register he had figured as “Mr. Frederick Wick¬ 
ham Colwell”, with an imposing linkage of club memberships 
like the tail of a kite. He was now in the—to Mr. Spenlove— 
fabulous business of making money out of other people’s money. 
He was, Mr. Spenlove firmly held, but without trying to force 
his queer ideas on others, a modern alchemist in whose retorts 
the dross of other men became gold. Mr. Spenlove, noting the 
poetical names of passing stations, smiled at the pun he had 
unguardedly perpetrated. Yet it was true. Young Mr. Colwell 
had declared to a persistent reporter that the Westphalia Trust 
had no money at all. All they had was credit and character. 
With those two imponderables, Mr. Colwell said, you did not 
need money. Mr. Spenlove marvelled that he did not add that 
he himself had taken a vow of poverty and could be found any 
night in a Bowery dive sleeping peacefully on a straw pallet. 

Mr. Spenlove laid the paper aside as the train left Green- 
lawn, and began to look forward to his visit. Americans were 
so charmingly unpredictable in their nomenclature. The name 
St. James might be anything. One of his juniors had an apart¬ 
ment in a place called, surprisingly. Ozone Park. Mr. Spenlove 
had been there, and had been impressed by the reckless poetry 
in the souls of realty men. A passenger had invited him to 
Jericho, which had meant nothing at all. Now he was going, 
as he put it to himself, as an ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. 

The country was now becoming more bold and diversified, 
and the afternoon sun, shining from beyond an invisible sea, 
filled the air with a cheerful radiance and raised his spirits. He 
was unable to repress a feeling of exultation that he had made 
friends with Mrs. Colwell. They were the same age and funda¬ 
mentally of the same class. The social differences that separated 
them now, the difference in wealth, were of no real importance* 
He liked her forthright demeanour, her poise and humour, and 
he understood that she enjoyed listening to his rambling lucu¬ 
brations precisely because she was of the same stuff as his own 
people whom he called yeoman stock in Hampshire, He knew 
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this because of his reluctance to go back to the England that 
had reared him. He wished to live out his life at close quarters 
with this astonishing country. He would never return to Threx- 
ford as Frederick SpenloveEsq. and join the parson and the doc¬ 
tor and the auctioneer and surveyor, young Mastick, with 
whom he had been at school. Oh no! Young Mastick must be 
old Mastick now. Mr. Spenlove had met him last time he was 
there, during the war, a blowzy, hustling, contemptible little 
bagman with a heavy gold watch chain and a Masonic pin. His 
own sister had been so wrapped up in her life that she had 
scarcely remembered to be sharp with him. Nothing there for 
the returning wanderer. They would never miss him, he was 
sure. He had been away so long—ever since he began to serve 
his apprenticeship in East London—that he had no place at all 
in their lives. And over here he had kept carefully away from 
the sea-going colonies which had hidden in the dingy obscurity 
of waterside Brooklyn. New Orleans, in the old days, had sick¬ 
ened him of his own kind when they huddled together on shore 
in dismal boarding-houses and two-family dwellings in mean 
streets and shrank from contacts with the natives. When he 
had shared a lodging with a shipmate in New York they had 
gone uptown, on the west side, where one could see the Hud¬ 
son. So now, as the time approached when he would retire 
on the new age limit of sixty-five, Mr. Spenlove had few enough 
ties. The men and women he had loved were either dead or far 
away and for the most part he was content that it should be so. 
He did not permit himself much sentimental brooding about 
the past because he had been lucky enough to see romance 
while he had it in his hands. His early years among the working 
classes had been austere, so that when he began to see the world 
in ships he understood what it was his imagination craved. He 
had an admirable background, a shrewd middle-class intelli¬ 
gence and an ironic view of human folly. So he had been able 
to indulge his passion for watching men under the spell of 
greed, of love, of vanity, and of fear. He could never get enough 
of it. There were times when he doubted the existence of indi¬ 
viduals, so accurately did they react to stimuli. 

Meanwhile he was getting old. He did not regret this, and he 
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believed he might even get accustomed to remaining on the 
beach for good. But he had a morbid dread of being carried 
away by some spurious ephemeralinfatuation. Those who knew 
him would have scoffed at such a possibility as absurd; but he 
himself knew it to be very far from absurd, and he counted on 
the friendship of women like Mrs. Colwell to give a tang to his 
retirement. He liked her mature excellences, the vigorous timbre 
of her voice, and the authentic American temperament that 
made him feel comfortable and, somehow, at ease. Not like 
Remson at alii he concluded. She was interested in Remson be¬ 
cause of Paula; but did she understand the feeling that made her 
so often insist that Captain Remson was a gentleman? 

He pulled himself out of these musings. The train stopped 
at St. James. 

Mr. Spenlove might be at ease with Mrs. Colwell, but he had 
no illusions about the servants of the rich. He assumed in their 
presence a demure yet watchful modesty, for most of them came 
from his own class. A uniformed chauffeur, standing by a 
station wagon, raised his gloved hand in a salute. Mr. Spenlove 
went forward to investigate. It passed through his mind, as he 
handed over his cowhide suitcase, that if this chap had been a 
Greek and he himself one of that nation, they would have im¬ 
mediately become brother exiles. Whereas, being both English, 
they remained on the defensive, conceding nothing to each 
other, and not very happy about the encounter. Of course later 
on, after a few months of not too cordial acquaintanceship, they 
might thaw. Mr. Spenlove turned away, as they drove towards 
the sea, to hide a smile. Ever since he had first gone to sea he 
had been aware of this peculiarity of his own race. It became 
much more complicated when they met each other in America, 
he had discovered. Each became at once aware of the turmoil 
going on in his own soul, a turmoil arising from the revulsions 
and fascinations of American life. At first Mr. Spenlove had felt 
in America as he might if his own father or sister had suddenly 
turned into a foreigner who knew no English. And when he 
met another Englishman he was not sure he was not a foreigner 
himself. Everything one said in such a situation, he decided, 
had no significance at all. And there was also that other charac- 
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teristic of his own, that he had never had much conversation 
with men. Always with women. Did men converse? he won¬ 
dered. Most men he knew and liked, men like his old ship¬ 
mate Romaine, who was a shore steward now, got along with 
a few mumbling remarks and commonplace exchanges. He and 
Romaine could enjoy an evening smoking and reading the 
paper, saying very little. With women one had to be always talk¬ 
ing and listening. With Rhea Candleby he listened. The last 
time he had seen her was in Miami, during a cruise. She had 
been so glad to have an old friend, a dear old friend, to talk to. 

The chauffeur did not interrupt Mr. Spenlove’s reverie as 
they drove along the country roads to the Colwell estate. No 
doubt his own thoughts were on his work. Mr. Spenlove noted 
that he had a couple of adventure magazines in the side pocket 
designed for road maps and such things. One of the magazines 
was called Spools* the other was a Western. It must be a peculiar 
existence, a chauffeur’s, the passenger thought, and the maga¬ 
zines were some sort of compensation. He decided to discuss 
it with Mrs. Colwell. As the vehicle spun into a bluestone drive, 
it occurred to him that the two of them were, in the sight of 
God, identical. He drove a high-powered liner, this chap with 
the obviously London face drove various cars. 

The shrubbery fell away and disclosed the house. It was very 
much what Mr. Spenlove expected. He saw Mrs. Colwell at 
the door. He saw a tall elderly man in tweeds—evidently Mr. 
Colwell. The station wagon stopped behind a blue sports car 
which was under the porte-cochere. Mrs. Colwell looked very 
handsome and hospitable as she welcomed her guest. Mr. Col¬ 
well, an austere-looking personage with a dry, shy manner, 
cautiously offered a hand. His white hair contrasted oddly with 
black brows and a skin tanned by Bermuda. It was, Mr. Spen¬ 
love thought, and it had struck him more than once before, 
like being introduced to a piece of highly polished and valuable 
furniture. It was almost as if American husbands had devised 
this neutral ritual for their wives’ acquisitions. American wives 
sometimes acquired men who tried to make a touch, or who 
expected to call at the office later to get a job, or to sell stock. 

And yet, he reflected as he followed a calm person in a wh}t? 
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coat who was carrying the suitcase upstairs* how much more 
comfortable he felt than would a stranger in other lands! 
Remson had been uncomfortable, not at ease, resentful. The 
Honourable Sybil Pangburne had bequeathed something to 
her solitary son which Mr. Spenlove could not define. He could 
hardly define the effect upon himself when Remson was pre¬ 
sent. It struck him as a paradox that he should sympathize 
with the peculiar prejudices of a caste while preserving his own 
proletarian illusions. It was even more of a paradox that he 
should admire them without ever envying their destiny. 

The white-coated butler asked for the key of the suitcase to 
lay out Mr. Spenlove’s dinner clothes. How Jaques would have 
flowered in this warm plutocratic air! Good-looking fellow, 
and, so Mr. Spenlove decided as he had a shower, no doubt as 
worth while for the gentle Agnes as most of the high-bred 
scions who were eligible. All the same, there was a hole in that 
argument. If you were on a merchant ship you ought to keep 
your place in the world. These people had a sense of family 
solidarity which Jaques couldn’t even conceive of. They were 
like the eighteenth-century Turkey merchants who had built 
themselves fine houses in Mr. Spenlove’s part of the country, 
and who were now ancient county dynasties, elbowed out of 
the way by the lusty post-war millionaires. If Jaques only knew 
it, Agnes Faucitt was further out of his range than a penniless 
peer’s daughter who worked in the West End and who came 
up by train every day from Worthing. 

He would be a fish out of water among the men, too, Mr. 
Spenlove went on to himself, for he liked Jaques and wanted 
him to learn how much more fun one had in the world when 
one is not a samurai, “filite” was the new word, and it made Mr. 
Spenlove see red! It made him want to hit, smash, burn, and 
utterly destroy those who used it. It made him ashamed because 
beneath his ironic philosophy was an indestructible conviction 
that his own class, which he described as the lower-middle, had 
the edge on all other social experiments in the world. You had 
mobility instead of nobility. The dlite one heard so much of 
nowadays were a sort of snobility—snobs in uniform, with the 
humourless efficiency of trained animals. Jaques was the sort of 
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chap to be carried away by it. Jaques had made that remark 
that time when the junior engineer was so unpleasantly prole¬ 
tarian. Mr. Spenlove remembered his faintly adenoidal tones as 
he expressed absolute agreement with Sir Oswaldl He was that 
sort of chap, and his present state of unrequited love was merely 
mortification because he was not recognized as one of the 
61 ite. 

Mr. Spenlove sat down by the window and took in the view. 
He was in no hurry to go downstairs. The house was built on 
a rise, the gardens descended, terrace by terrace, to a cove, and 
in the distance, grey-blue, was the Sound. The New England 
shore beyond lay like a narrow band of darker blue. The spring 
air had the chill of the sea and the gardens stretched away in 
dun-coloured disorder, an expanse of brown turf spotted with 
fertilizer, shrubs concealed in tents of sacking, and flower-beds 
still under straw and peat moss. 

Paula had fled here when the thought of Captain Remson 
striding home from his ship became too much for her. Remson 
had perhaps had this very guest room when he came down, an 
engaged man, to visit Paula’s friend Mrs. Colwell. Now it was 
himself, with no ulterior motive, no designs on the women of 
this comfortable world, no scheme to wangle a job or a loan. 
Nor did he propose to bore from within, to disrupt their world. 
Mrs. Colwell might wonder if he were “subversive”, but he 
wasn’t really. Sometimes he wanted to take the rich and knock 
their heads together symbolically, but he wasn’t subversive, 
really. Nobody could call him a drone or a parasite. He thought 
of his years of slogging toil and the succeeding years of grave 
responsibility, and he decided that he didn’t want a revolution 
while he was still alive. Later perhaps, yes! 

Behind him he heard the white-coated person moving about. 
He was a man of about forty-five, and so far had hardly uttered 
a word. He had a calm, efficient manner, smilingly courteous yet 
without any of the oily, palm-itching, bellhop ways of some 
servants. Mr. Spenlove turned his head to find the man holding 
out his mess boots, having taken them away to polish with a 
fine cloth. 

“I see you were in the navy, sir.” 
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“Yes, a long while ago,” said Mr. Spenlove. “I suppose you 
were too, then.” 

“Oh yes, sir. For the duration. I was on the old Hecuba. A 
lively ship on the Atlantic station, sir, in winter.” 

“I see. Now you’re as snug as a bug in a rug. I’d rather be 
here than on the Atlantic station in winter. Are there many 
guests?” 

“One or two to dinner, sir. Miss Agnes and Mr. Faucitt. The 
places are only just opening round here.” 

“H’m. Well, I’ll have the boots and go downstairs, if you 
please.” 

“If you please, sir. I thought you were from the Old Country, 
from what the mistress said.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spenlove with a slightly grim smile. “They 
say it sticks out all over.” And he went downstairs. 

Mrs. Colwell was not visible, but Agnes Faucitt, in a dinner 
dress that made her seem extremely tall, took him by the arm 
and led him into a handsome oval chamber lined with curved 
bookcases, where several men were standing in that abnormally 
noncommittal manner assumed by drinkers of cocktails while 
waiting for them to take effect. They turned, all of one piece, 
as Agnes brought Mr. Spenlove forward and assumed a new 
expression indicating cool reserve and restrained tolerance, 
which began immediately to thaw when they noted that Mr. 
Spenlove’s clothes, undeniably old, were also indubitably well 
made by a conservative London tailor. Mr. Colwell offered a 
choice of cocktails and whiskies. A dry martini in his hand, 
Mr. Spenlove turned to greet his hostess. He heard Agnes 
declare that he was simply marvellous at deck tennis. He said 
he was extremely happy to be with Mrs. Colwell once again with 
nothing to worry about. 

“You never seemed to,” said Agnes gravely. 

“That is the ideal we strive for,” said Mr. Spenlove. “Like 
the clown who went on with the show while his heart was break¬ 
ing. Our slogan, you know, is ‘Women and stockholders first.’ 
We carry the burden while they have a good time.” 

A shade passed over Mr. Faucitt’s face at the mention of 
stockholders, but Colwell Junior laughed. He had small rever- 
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ence for stockholders, and privately thought they deserved all 
they got. A stockholder, according to young Colwell, had no 
objection to making money with you. If the dividends dry up 
for a while he becomes a ravening wolf. Forgets all about the 
bonus he had two years ago. He laughed, and looked with fresh 
interest at Mr. Spenlove. He had heard about this bird from 
Agnes. 

Mr. Spenlove reflected that no one would imagine young 
Colwell was being grilled before a congressional investigation 
committee. Like most youngish men of his class, he was in the 
pink of condition, after a solid fortnight’s tennis and swimming 
in Nassau. He had a battery of extremely highly paid lawyers 
whom he consulted at every move in the game, and nobody 
had anything on him. He looked much more like the “fighting 
parson” in an old-style play, the muscular Christian of Kings¬ 
ley’s ideal, than the capitalistic monster with tentacles and talons 
the Daily Worker made him out to be. His business, which was 
the making of money out of other people’s money, was deeply 
interesting to him and he considered it of paramount importance 
to our civilization that it should be delivered from the prying 
curiosity of politicians with axes to grind. He had evolved from 
his early romantic period into a profoundly religious conviction 
of the responsibilities of wealth; but he had preserved his sense 
of humour. He was popular with newspapermen because he met 
them half-way. He would always greet them frankly and in 
reply to searching questions on corporate structure would say: 
“Well now. I’ll tell you.” He told them a great deal, including 
several funny stories that could not go into the record but which 
created excellent feeling. Every financier, he maintained, should 
be his own personal relations counsel. He laughed now at Mr. 
Spenlove’s aphorism, for it was after his own heart. And he 
only drank a small part of one cocktail. He said that was a good 
one about stockholders. Like children they were, crying for a 
piece of candy. 

Mr. Spenlove found that he was enjoying himself at dinner. 
It was not over-elaborate, and the general conversation per¬ 
mitted him to study the guests. Mrs. Colwell had him on her 
left and Agnes sat next to him. There were no other women. 
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A dark young man wearing a white vest with his tuxedo, and 
with strong glasses over a big nose, was taking Agnes to a 
dance. Mr. Spenlove had missed his name without regret. He 
was enjoying himself and had forgotten to feel sorry for Jaques. 
In spite of the fact that such a gathering incited him to vanity 
he felt more at home with Mrs. Colwell than he had ever felt 
with his own people. How could one account for that? He was 
not fooled by the rich, yet he enjoyed their company. He had 
no envy of their multifarious amusements because he could sit 
alone in his own cabin or his own private shack across the 
Sound and be perfectly happy. No doubt it could be attributed 
to intelligence. It just happened that the sort of intelligence he 
found most congenial did not flourish among the poor. They 
had their own peculiar intelligence, just as penguins had wings, 
but it did not carry them very far. The symbolic proletarian 
figure nowadays was not an embattled farmer but a wage-earner 
crouched low over a radio box. Only last year, while cruising in 
the Mediterranean, he had observed his passengers watching a 
movie and his juniors had clustered around the loud-speaker 
in the second assistant’s room to listen to the football Cup Final. 
Outside the moon had poured down upon the ancient isles of 
Greece. There would be no one to fight the next wars for free** 
dom, he decided, because every available young man would 
have his eyes riveted upon a television screen reporting the 
front. People like the Faucitts and Colwells would always be 
able to direct the course of events. For the next fifty years, any¬ 
way. 

Mr. Spenlove drank a glass of white wine and congratulated 
his hostess. The dry Frecciarossa was the best of its kind and 
it anteceded the March on Rome. The other men were drinking 
whiskies and sodas or plain water. They were now talking about 
polo, which caused Mr. Spenlove to draw in, so to speak, in a 
manner perfectly incomprehensible to the Americans if they 
had been aware of it. As of course they were not. They had no 
conception of Mr. Spenlove’s Wessex background, where the 
equestrian orders rode on the footpaths and had had the right 
of way too. They had no idea of the impression he had retained 
from an experience in his boyhood, when a horseman overtook 
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him while he was on his new bicycle and forced him into the 
hedge. The horse had struck his wheel with a hoof and twisted 
it. Something that Thomas Wyatt and Jack Cade would have 
understood had boiled up inside of him then. All his life he had 
hated horsemen with a blind unreasoning fury. It was so deep 
down in him that most of the time he forgot it, but it was there, 
and the talk of polo reduced him to silence, These Americans 
really had achieved something long ago in abolishing the feudal 
outlook. They had humanized the relations of the classes, and 
now they were mad enough to want that feudal outlook restored! 
They imported foxes to hunt and injured their insides over the 
week-end riding on polo ponies. They did everything so des¬ 
perately, with such idiotic intenseness. Agnes, in a deck-tennis 
tournament, had become ugly for a few moments as she flung 
herself about.... He had noticed that. 

Everybody rose together and passed into a chamber which 
Agnes told Mr. Spenlove was the gun room. There was actu¬ 
ally a Revolutionary musket over the fireplace, where logs were 
burning behind a strong bronze screen. There was an uphol¬ 
stered fender. The whole room had been fashioned to represent 
an old New England inn parlour, with a small bar in one corner, 
rough plank flooring, ancient beams and antique chairs and 
tables. Pewter candlesticks, dishes and candle moulds stood on 
the oak mantel. Old settles and benches concealed the carefully 
conditioned warm air that came in from below to render the tem¬ 
perature plutocratically perfect. The great thing, Mr. Spenlove 
reflected, is to have all these things and remain intellectually 
unaware of them. He accepted a beautifully mature imported 
Havana and a glass of sound cognac. He had a singularly un¬ 
democratic weakness for such things. The infallible sign of his 
own common origin, of course, was that he could never remain 
intellectually unaware of plutocracy. He could never refrain 
from the irony of such a room as this, in a modern mansion, 
with its old portrait of George Washington, its ancient leases, 
with seals, in black oak frames, its costly copper bed-warmers 
and milking stools, all purchased at top prices from hard-faced 
dealers over the water, and having no link whatever with their 
present owners except the ability to buy. He could never forget 
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that behind all this were the myrmidons swarming in a myriad 
corporate structures, pressing out the profits and storing them 
in the vaults of the Westphalia Trust downtown. And behind 
the myrmidons were other swarms of working operatives like 
himself, industrious, technical and economic moles, creatures 
of their environment, with characters of steel and bronze, incor¬ 
ruptible as their machines, controlled by their own professional 
pride and atrophied imaginations. Nowadays, he mused, as he 
drew in the richness of the Santiago perfecto, slaves did not build 
pyramids, as in Egypt, they were part of the pyramid of which 
the Colwells and the Faucitts were the decorative frieze on the 
summit. He wondered how Mr. Colwell would like that. He 
would probably call it subversive. Which of course it was not. 
It was only allusive, and to a capitalist without humour that 
might appear worse. 

One by one the other guests departed. The spectacled young 
man with the large nose, whose white dinner vest with a tuxedo 
had annoyed Mr. Spenlove, went off with Agnes. Young Col¬ 
well said he had a club committee to attend. He belonged to a 
speedboat club whose members tore up the Sound every day to 
business in motor vessels that were almost filled with cylinders 
and exhaust funnels. Mr. Faucitt, whose home could be reached 
by a private bridle path, disappeared without any one really 
noticing he had gone. Mr. Colwell said he was afraid Mr. Spen¬ 
love would find it a dull evening. He himself always played 
bridge, and he understood that Mr. Spenlove, like Mrs. Colwell, 
was not fond of cards. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Spenlove. He nodded towards 
the cigar box and the decanter. “A dull evening with these? 
And Mrs. Colwell is one of the most interesting women I have 
met for a long time.” 

“Oh is that so? I see. H’m.” Mr. Colwell was moved a little 
out of his customary poise by hearing his wife praised. “Well, 
she tells me you knew that chap Remson. The ship captain 
who married Paula after her first divorce. She said you said 
he’d gone native down in one of those places.” 

“Did I give that impression? No, he hasn’t gone native exactly, 
Mr. Colwell. I wouldn’t call it going native, though I suppose 
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it seems so to you people. He has a firm, you know—Remson 
and Co. Sort of general trading firm.” 

“Oh is that so? Is he making any money?” 

“I can’t say at all. I didn’t ask him, and he isn’t the sort of 
man to be too expansive even to an old shipmate, as I was. It 
doesn’t cost much to live where he lives. He’s a sort of recluse, 
you know, if you can call a family man a recluse.” 

“Oh I see; he’s married again?” 

“In the sight of God, who sees everything,” said Mr. Spen- 
love solemnly. The brandy was extremely old and it made Mr. 
Spenlove feel philosophically benevolent. Mr. Colwell stared 
for a moment over his cigar and then gave a short laugh. 

“Oh is that so? He struck me as the most impossible husband 
for Paula—my wife’s friend. They hadn’t a single thing in com¬ 
mon. He couldn’t support her either, from what I heard. Small 
salary. You can’t make a success of marriage in a case like that.” 

“Mrs. Colwell insists Captain Remson was a gentleman,” 
Mr. Spenlove reminded him. 

“Too damned much of the gentleman to suit me,” muttered 
Mr. Colwell. He passed his finger over his close-clipped iron- 
grey moustache and pondered. Mr. Spenlove wondered what 
had happened. Remson had probably been a bit nervous and 
had high-hatted a man as good as himself and a thousand times 
richer. But it was better to let a man like Colwell make his own 
explanations. 

“They tell me he simply bolted. Ran away. Too proud to 
fight!” 

Mr. Colwell, like most propertied civilians, imagined that 
everybody in a war is in the front line, “shouldering a rifle”. 
Mr. Spenlove ignored the obvious retort, that Mr. Colwell had 
probably been snugged away in a Washington office. He shook 
his head. 

“Mrs. Colwell knows better. I told her what happened. Or 
part of it. I told her Captain Remson was sent on special ser¬ 
vice.” 

“He ran away from his wife,” Mr. Colwell pointed out. “I 
know Paula’s a bit of a fool, but she deserved better treatment 
than that.” 



“Captain Remson never said his wife was a fool,” Mr. Spen- 
love declared. “He said she was too good for him.” 

“Old stuff,” said Mr. Colwell, looking into vacancy. “We 
all say that, and never mean it. Well, I’m glad he had the sense 
to leave the country. It made things easier for. . . .” His voice 
died away, as if he found himself talking conventional tripe 
that had no bearing on his real thought. Easier for Paula? Why 
should it be made easier for Paula? She was married again, and 
the latest was that they were going to separate. He remembered 
now about Remson. His wife had told him about some exploring 
trip. How would he be on special service in Central America? 
The war had been in France. Mr. Colwell had had a war map 
with pins, but it had only included northern European coun¬ 
tries. Nothing going on in Central America. Or was it South 
America? Some place whose name he had missed. She and 
Agnes had been on a cruise. 

He excused himself. He had to go to a friend’s house for 
bridge. Mr. Spenlove saw him leave and poured himself another 
tot of R6my Martin. He gazed with relish at the two portraits 
on the wall of the gun room, of Mr. and Mrs. Colwell. He was 
in a bright pink hunting coat and huntsman’s cap, while she 
stood by an antique table on which gleamed her black hunting 
topper. Some years ago, of course, for they were quite young 
in their portraits. They were maintaining a tradition. Anybody 
who was not a vulgarian would admire that tradition. If old 
Colwell was crassly materialistic in bringing up Remson’s 
“small salary”, which had been considerably larger than Mr. 
Spenlove’s, it was only because their tradition was based on 
money. All the same, looking at those equestrian portraits, the 
very idea of being yoked with such people, as poor young 
Jaques had dreamed of being yoked, gave Mr. Spenlove a shock 
of plain fright. Oh no! he cried out in his heart. They would 
soon see how hollow his conservatism was, how corroding his 
irony, and how quickly he would make off, as Remson had. 
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Mrs. Colwell took a long whaling harpoon and moved the 
logs so that they sent up a crackling burst of flames. Sitting 
down on the broad red leather cushion of the fender, she made 
a gesture of refusal when Mr. Spenlove praised the brandy. 

*T11 have a whisky and soda later,” she said. “They seem to 
have left you all alone. But I told them you wouldn’t mind. Mr. 
Colwell always plays bridge in the next house.” 

“I made his mind easy about that,” said Mr. Spenlove. “He 
was talking about Captain Remson.” 

“He didn’t like Captain Remson at all. He was prejudiced 
because of so many things. You know, Captain Remson could 
be terribly supercilious. You remember how Paula met him— 
and that Candleby woman? And he came down here, as if out 
of another planet, and was superciliousl I can’t think of any 
other word.” She laughed and gazed into the fire. “Mr. Col¬ 
well had wanted to know: ‘Who is this chap she’s got hold of 
now? The count was a fearful tick. Nowthisl Whoishe?Where’d 
she meet him?’ ” 

She glanced at Mr. Spenlove, who was in that ecstasy reserved 
for those who are enjoying a Santiago perfecto and R&ny Mar¬ 
tin simultaneously. She smiled as if she expected him to take the 
responsibility for Captain Remson’s British superciliousness. 

“I understand perfectly,” he said. “Don’t I know it? He was 
extremely English, in the most unfortunate way.” 

“But why?” Mrs. Colwell insisted. “Why should he have 
found it so hard to become acclimatized?” 

“His mother had something to do with it, of course,” Mr. 
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Spenlove muttered. “The Honourable Sybil Pangburne. You 
see, he was not of this world, if I may coin a phrase! He comes, 
as it were, from the Honourable Sybil Pangburne’s world, and 
the world of the Rajah Line, which used to be extremely aristo¬ 
cratic, I may tell you, and he also comes from an unsuccessful 
farm in British Honduras. After a descent like that his attitude 
towards any world he found himself in was bound to be con¬ 
fused. Then look at the way he met Paula. Look at the apart¬ 
ment in the East Thirties where Rhea lived, the kept mistress 
of an invisible financier. Think of the confusion in Remson’s 
mind when he thought over a girl like Paula going around with 
a girl like Rhea and yet neither of them had any money. And 
when he came down here, after Rhea had shown him her really 
costly jewellery, in which he was forced to disbelieve—he comes 
down here, I say, and he has a suspicion you are another Rhea 
and your position is equally meretricious....” 

“You think. . . .” Mrs. Colwell laughed in spite of herself, 
“You think that was it?” 

“Something like it. He had no gauge by which he could 
measure society. Or rather he had a gauge, but it was out of 
truth and did not give an accurate reading. He once said to 
me: ‘These Americans are marvellous liars/ And what do you 
suppose had appealed to him as a marvellous lie? A passenger 
had assured him that his home town, Denver, was a mile above 
the sea. He had said, with pride, the place was a mile high.” 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Colwell. 

“Of course it is. But the way it was put, it sounded to Rem- 
son as if the chap was bragging. And in any case, to speak of 
one’s own place like that was not done, from Remson’s view¬ 
point. He said he hated snobs, but there was something super 
super snobbish in his resolute silence about his own background. 
His attitude towards most people, when he was in command 
before the war, was that of an aristocrat in exile. As he said to 
me once, when I remarked that it was good business to make 
people feel you were interested in them: ‘These people? These 
people on the ship? What on earth for?’ ” 

“And is he like that now?” 

“Oh no! He has forgotten all those scars. They have healed. 
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He has forgotten it. I don't mean that he couldn't recall them 
if he wanted to, but he doesn't want to. They don't hurt him 
any more. He is adjusted to his own life. He is Remson and Co. 
now. But he is proud, for all that." 

“Tel1 me. You said he got that girl-" 

“Yes, he brought her down to the coast; but don't imagine 
he had any intention of doing anything unconventional at that 
time. Stamm, the orderly bureaucratic Stamm, explained it to 
me in his commercial English as ‘a business arrangement'. 
Stamm thought that naturally she would feel safe with two 
serious businessmen. He himself took charge of the expedition, 
though I think the Little Pimple attended to the transportation. 
Barrillos is the man for my money, though I dare say Stamm's 
passion for management, his perpetual vigilance, would impress 
a runaway girl. 

“He could not have had any idea of what was in store for him 
when they filed into Senora Smith's Pension Londres. It was 
by that time the rainy season in full strength, with a dozen 
terrific showers a day and hot steaming misery in between. 
Sefiora Smith was ready enough to have customers because the 
war had pretty nearly done for Barranca Rosa. The big ports, 
with a hinterland of plantations, were badly enough hit, but 
Barranca Rosa was practically forgotten. The ships were all 
being used for transport from the States to England and France. 
Captain Voit had been waiting in Belize for over a week, she 
said. The ship bringing freight from England had been cap¬ 
tured by a German cruiser. She didn't know what they would 
do if they didn't get some oil soon. 

“What astonished me, when I got back myself from Choco- 
tan two years ago, and made some guarded references to what 
I had heard, was Seiiora Smith's attitude towards Remson and 
his girl. It had happened a long time ago, of course, and nobody 
can keep up a state of excitement for nearly twenty years. I 
understood that. But she hadn't been excited when they arrived 
together. *1 knew she was after him before he did,' she said. T 
tried to warn him. I did warn him. But he wouldn't listen. He 
simply would not listen. And as I expected, there they were. 
You can't keep fools apart.' 
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“I said that seemed an extraordinary bit of foreknowledge 
on her part. She said: ‘Not at all! D'you think I didn't know 
what a tyrant that Max Rieder was? But while he was here and 
had the government behind him I had to hold my noise. But 
I wasn't blind by half. Oh no. I felt it was my duty to warn 
Captain Remson. Not that I expected a man to take advice. It 
was awfully amusing. So very attentive he wasl And the best 
room for her, the big corner room where she had been with her 
husband, while Captain Remson had to be in the other wing. 
He put her in charge of that Mr. Stamm.' It’s Remson and Co., 
but really Remson and Stamm, she explained. ‘As if that de¬ 
ceived anybodyl But as a matter of fact he wasn't in his room 
at all.' 

“ ‘Oh come,' I said. ‘You want me to believe that he was in 
her room?' 

“ ‘No, he was at the lighthouse,' Sefiora Smith informed me. 

“I had no idea what she was driving at. Remson had told 
me he had captured the Lotharinga, but he had said nothing 
about the lighthouse. I asked what he was doing at the light¬ 
house, and she said he must have put it out. 

“Remson hadn't dwelt on the manner in which the Lotha¬ 
ringa came to be in the Boca del Toro. He had simply said: ‘She 
went aground and the crew deserted. I took charge.' He ad¬ 
mitted, while Stamm was out of the way, that he had chased 
the officer of the watch down the gangway. He had come up 
again and Remson had flung him into the water. 

“Oh yes, he put the light out. It was this way. When they 
reached the Pension Londres he told Sefiora Smith he must get 
a passage for Sefiora Rieder to Barrios at once. There was only 
one way to go, with Captain Voit still absent, and that was to 
hire a leaky and unpredictable launch the Chinese storekeeper 
used for fishing. Remson placed Ottilie in care of Stamm, paid 
off Barrillos, with an extra gold sovereign or two for what he 
called cumshaw, and set off through the rain to the water front 
to find the Chink. He found him teaching a troupial to pull a 
matchbox up from the floor, open it and take out a piece of 
sugar. Remson said it was an astonishing sight, that sleek old 
Chinese in his black skull-cap with a red button and his blue silk 
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smock and pants, with the sleek, sharp-eyed bird watching him 
get the matchbox ready. The troupial would give a shriek like 
a locomotive and start to haul up, keeping his claw on the 
string while he got another purchase with that appalling beak 
of his, and land the box on the table. Another piercing shriek, 
and he would shove his beak into the box, force it open and 
snatch the bit of sugar. Remson decided then and there he would 
have a troupial of his own. 

“The Chinaman shook his head when he heard what was 
wanted. His engine was in need of a new coil, and coils were 
not to be had unless there were some on that ship outside. He 
didn’t know what ship she was. She had comein, lying off about 
a mile, and then had steamed out again. He thought, from the 
look of her, she was a German or Dutch ship. She had steamed 
away very slowly. In fact she was still there, faintly visible 
through the rain, next morning. 

“The pilot of Barranca Rosa in those days had no uniform. 
He had a white hut not far from the lighthouse, and he wore 
a stained suit of ducks, extremely old and ragged, and a straw 
hat thrown away by some passenger. He went out to meet 
strange ships in a dugout cayuca with a nigger to help him. He 
had a three-corned sail made of old hatch covers, which set his 
boat over so far he and his nigger had to sit on the weather 
gunwale to avoid capsizing. The nigger baled with a tin can 
and then steered the canoe when they got a tow from a ship. 

“The pilot was at home when Remson called on him on his 
way to the lighthouse. He had come back from a long trip. That 
buque de vapor had towed him miles, and then had wanted him 
to stay on board until the captain decided what to do. The pilot 
had been drenched on the way back. They had had rain squalls 
and it had been a job making the point again. 

“Remson discovered that the ship was the Lotharinga, and 
the captain was a Dutchman who had chartered the ship him¬ 
self from the Deutsche Ost Amerika Line. The pilot had seen 
the Dutch flag on the poop and asked, as a matter of official 
form, who the agents were. The answer was ‘Rieder and Co.’ 
It seemed a perfectly simple job, the pilot was ready to bring 
her in to the usual anchorage; but the captain said he did not 
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want to go in yet. He wanted the pilot to stay on board until 
they received their orders by radio. 

“What upset the pilot was that all this time, during the argu¬ 
ment, the Lotharinga was moving out to sea. It was a squally 
day, with rain streaming down, and the nigger in the cayuca 
towing alongside was practically under water in spite of baling 
like mad. The Dutch skipper had some one with him on the 
bridge who seemed to be giving the orders. The pilot told them 
he was going back. If they wanted him they could signal by 
flags and he would come out again. When he pulled the engine- 
room telegraph to ‘Stop’, there was an outburst of German 
from the captain’s companion and the handle was immediately 
set, not only back to ‘Half Speed’, but to ‘Full’. And Barranca 
Rosa was lost in the driving rain. The pilot ran to the end of 
the bridge, gave a shout to his assistant, and dived as the nigger 
cast the cayuca adrift and began to paddle. 

“It took him hours to get back. In fact they very nearly 
didn’t get back at all. If they hadn’t both been extremely am¬ 
phibious they would have capsized and drowned. The pilot 
was feeling very strongly about the behaviour of the Lotharinga. 
Was that the way to come into a harbour? What was their rea¬ 
son for staying outside? he wanted to know. 

“Remson knew the reason. What he was after, however, was 
to get hold of the Lotharinga before Rieder and Co. came down 
to the coast. His idea was to find out exactly what she was there 
for and get into touch with Captain Comberfield. He wanted to 
get Ottilie out of the port. When I asked him what he would 
have done if Rieder had arrived while he was in the Pension 
Londres, he shrugged his shoulders and said, you never crossed 
those bridges until you came to them. It was also, he said, easy 
to be wise after an event. At that time he didn’t know what 
might happen. It was no picnic, he pointed out. Not even 
enough to eat. 

“He knew why the Lotharinga was staying outside the three- 
mile limit. They had suspected something was wrong when they 
failed to hear any more signals in code, and they were waiting 
to hear them start again. He sat smoking cigarettes with the 
pilot, trying to figure out what he might do and how he was 
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going to get to Kingston, or perhaps Belize. There was his 
responsibility for Ottilie, who depended on him now. His des¬ 
cription of this situation, as ‘no picnic’, was all I could get out 
of him. The exaltation of getting possession of that girl, his 
fits of depression because he could not get her away with him, 
his extreme uncertainty as to the future, all are included in that 
one dry phrase. 

“He became slightly less reticent the day before I left him, 
however. I had met Ottilie by then. It probably occurred to 
Captain Remson, of Remson and Co., that I had reached a 
privileged position. Hang it, I was almost one of the family! I 
had even caught sight, occasionally, of the children. Did I tell 
you he has three children, all girls? 

“I think he finally became aware of the reason for my persis¬ 
tence. I had come up out of curiosity, possibly, but we had been 
old shipmates. I had arrived in Chocotan, accompanied by a 
most trustworthy mo^o > old Barrillos, who had been with him 
at the time of his adventures. It was highly irregular, my visit, 
and as I was rather shaky on my pins at the time, and resembled 
a bummer who had no money and wanted a job, Remson’s man¬ 
ner, when I walked into his store, had been absolutely frozen 
up. I had slipped off the mule and walked in, and all he saw at 
first was a bearded stranger in frayed khaki and a damaged sun 
helmet. Runaway seamen often appear in the most improbable 
inland stations, for they never give up the illusion that, once 
away from the ports, they can get a job and settle down for 
life. 

“But from that bad beginning I worked up to the lucky privi¬ 
lege of seeing his wife. This sounds fabulous, I know, but the 
reason for it has several deep roots. There was Ottilie’s position 
and her background as a timid, inexperienced, bourgeois school¬ 
girl in Hamburg, suddenly carried away as the bride of Max 
Rieder, the financial arbiter of her father’s export business. And 
mind you, she was naturally unaggressive and shy. Her experi¬ 
ence of meeting strangers after her marriage, the criticism of 
the foreign colony, foe disapproval of the Latin-American 
women who knew only English and Spanish, the dumb misery 
of not knowing, most of the time, what was being said about 
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her, and above all the unmistakable advances of the subtle 
young men who read her husband’s vanity and disappointment 
like an open book—all this was implicit in Ottilie’s retreat from 
contact with the world. It was almost as if the ancient Spanish 
tradition of secluding their women had been made to her order. 
And of course there was, as she grew older, the special circum¬ 
stances of their life together. 

“The property of Remson and Co. runs from the plaza, where 
there is a general store, down to the river, where he has the boat¬ 
house I spoke of, a dock for loading and the screened summer¬ 
house above it built out over the stream. There are several 
huge mango trees, a grove of bamboos, some bananas and 
breadfruit, and a great clay oven where the women bake bread. 
Then you see a big shed with a heavy thatched roof. All this 
is walled off from Remson’s private grounds by a cactus fence, 
an almost impenetrable living barricade. You can catch a glint, 
between the stalks, of bright dresses flashing in the sun—his 
children. In the house, which is back of the store, the rooms 
are large and dark. They are whitewashed chambers with solid 
heavy tables and chairs of mahogany, or light tables of bamboo. 
There is a large wooden screen across one part of his living- 
room. As you sit and look at Remson, you are aware of move¬ 
ment beyond that screen. Sometimes he speaks and there is an 
answer from beyond. 

“And that’s all for the world in general. I was privileged on 
occasion to see her. 

“She came in, a shadow in a darkened room,” said Mr. Spen- 
love, rousing up and holding out his hand towards the fire. “I 
rose, and Remson said something to her in a low tone, where¬ 
upon she bowed towards me in a hurried fashion and seemed 
about to retire when Remson said: ‘No; wait. This is an old 
shipmate, eamarada de a bordo .’ She looked at me for a moment 
and sat down on the edge of a chair, watching Remson and me 
as if marvelling what we could want of her. 

“She was a ripe beautiful creature, and her arms, emerging 
from short tight sleeves, her breasts in a bodice with a square- 
cut neck, were magnificent. Her hair, in a dark bun, drawn back 
from her forehead, was beautifully simple. She looked what she 
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was, an earth mother, a primitive glory of procreation, a woman 
in tune with her destiny. 

“She did not remember me, of course. I said—to Remson— 
no doubt she did not remember me on the ship when she was 
coming down from New York long ago. That was a pang, I 
admit. She had been a lovely thing as I saw her on the promen¬ 
ade deck, breasting the wind, leaning against it like the figure¬ 
head of a ship. She looked at me now, squarely, for the first 
time since we had met on the ship. Now she was a mature crea¬ 
ture, a mother, yet strangely virginal in her gaze. And it almost 
seemed as if she looked to him to see what it was she should 
remember. It was all one to her, I fancy. Remson said: ‘No, she 
doesn’t remember. She never said anything about meeting any 
people on the ship. That’s a long time ago, Spenlove.’ 

“There was something in the way he said this, looking at her 
while he was speaking to me, that made me think he was trying 
to get her out of the room. And it is a fact that she was poised 
in her chair ready for departure. She looked at him and then 
in a hurried fashion around the room as if seeking a way of 
escape. Remson went on smiling at her slightly, and at last she 
spoke to me. I was surprised to see Remson, in his very old, 
very clean white suit, like an extremely sober and respectable 
remittance man, get up and go into his office behind the store 
counter. 

“And she spoke to me—with an effort, not of overcoming 
fear but as if imagining our former meeting were almost beyond 
her powers, as if it had taken place in some former state of exis¬ 
tence. She nodded towards the office, where Remson was bend¬ 
ing down to open a safe while a young Chinaman stood by with 
an extremely stem expression. ‘He,’ she said, and pointed at 
Remson to assist my intelligence, ‘he is a very good man. He 
is so kind to me!’ and she laid her hand on her heart in an almost 
imbecile gesture of gentle piety. 

“This wasn’t what I was looking for at all,” Mr. Spenlove 
muttered with mild irritation. “Here I’d come all the way from 
Barranca Rosa, on a mule too, after hearing about my old ship¬ 
mate Captain Remson, the fellow who had been supposed to 
have run away instead of going to war. I had heard he was 
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living in the interior with a woman, who had got him into her 
dutches years ago, according to Sefiora Smith. I don’t know 
what I expected; perhaps it was a tragedy; but I hadn’t thought 
to find a replica of Queen Victoria as a young mother absorbed 
in adoration of a perfect husband. I had imagined a volcanic 
love affair degenerating into lava and ashes, and represented 
now by the wreck of a former beauty and possibly, on Remson’s 
side, by a collection of concubines and a heterogeneous off¬ 
spring. This is only a vague outline of what I imagined I might 
find when I made my trip—to kill time, you know, until the 
ship came in to carry me home—my trip into the mountains 
with the reliable, tadtum Barrillos. My psychology was all 
wrong, but can you blame me? You knew him when he was 
married to his Paula, the countess whom he met in company 
with my friend Rhea Candleby. I had known him earlier, when 
he was in as much mental anguish as if he were on a sort of 
spiritual Devil’s Island, and I had seen him rise again to com¬ 
mand. I had been there when he met Paula in my cabin. I had 
seen what she had done to him. Or rather I had seen what his 
own imagination and romantic vanity had done to him. I never 
blamed Paula for the failure of their marriage. The Paula he 
married simply had no existence save in his imagination. But 
when I recalled what Charley Mallot had told me about him, 
and when I listened to old Sefiora Smith’s allusions to the 
‘creature’ who had got him into her clutches, I saw in my 
mind’s eye a sort of tropical temptress, a glamorous vampire 
who had seduced him from the paths of duty and patriotism. 
And I saw Remson in a final phase of disintegration, gone 
native. The slave of his sensual desires who had crawled away 
into the jungle to hide his shame from us white men. 

“That sort of thing!” Mr. Spenlove continued, and poured 
himself some more cognac. “And I was confronted with a do¬ 
mestic interior such as we used to find in Balmoral and Wind¬ 
sor Castle. I was informed that Captain Remson was a good man. 
If I had been in any doubt of it, little Stamm had already con¬ 
vinced me. Me was good. He was kind. I was not sure what I 
could say to this. As I looked at her it dawned on me that to 
her this was a crown of glory she was placing on his brow. It 
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was, really, the key that opened the doors of her mystery* Life 
for her had been entirely destitute, after Max Rieder had entered 
it, of goodness and kindness, not because he had any deliberate 
design, but because he’s one of those people who are unaware 
of goodness and kindness, who get on very well without 
either, who don’t understand them, and who suffer unbelievable 
agony of spirit when confronted with them. And when Remson 
was kind to her, in that first meeting in the Pension Londres, 
when he told her decisively that she should escape from such 
a life, it went to her heart. She had never been able to do any 
thing right up there in the capital. She had been reduced to a 
state of numb fright, like a timid animal shut up in a cage with 
a snarling police dog, while outside were jackals and poisonous 
reptiles waiting for her to come out and ready to inject their 
venom into her body and pull her down into the muck where 
they lived. Suddenly, with the awful clarity and singleness of 
purpose of the innocent and intelligent, she believed in Captain 
Remson. It was an act of faith as much as, perhaps more than, 
most consecrations. There were no half-measures with her. It 
was as if the elements celebrated her resolution by fire and flood, 
by the conflict of good and evil as in the old moralities! 

“I said: ‘Oh indeed! And are you happy, Mrs. Remson?’ She 
looked at me and I wondered why her eyes, which are extremely 
large, were so bright. She said slowly: Tt would be funny if 
not, eh? To haf such a man, and such children and dis good 
place, eh?’ 

“And when I suggested that she might like to live in a place 
nearer civilization she shook her head. ‘Here I haf everyting,’ 
she said and she looked up at him with a smile that drew the 
comers of her mouth down as if there were some secret joke 
between them. He had come in and was watching me with faint 
amusement. He came forward and I said to him: ‘She is mar¬ 
vellous. She is satisfied with her lot here. She says she has every¬ 
thing/ 

“He gave her a glance and she gazed at him in adoration. He 
patted her shoulder and raised her by grasping her splendid 
arm. He made some imperceptible gesture and she gave a faint 
chuckling laugh and vanished behind the screen. 
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“Remson made no further allusion to her. I imagine he was 
giving me time to make the adjustment, to co-ordinate this 
luscious, matronly earth goddess with the woman he had des¬ 
cribed in his adventure with the Lotharinga twenty years before. 
He watched me to see if I suspected anything unusual about 
her. Not at first. No, not at first! Even now I am not sure. I 
remember that look of adoration she so often gave him, look¬ 
ing back at him when he was talking to me, sometimes appear¬ 
ing silently in the shadows and gazing. What was that? Even 
if he was aware of her, as he seemed to be, though he never 
alluded to it, it did not disturb his own calm existence. 

“And yet what had happened when he returned from that 
infuriated and half-drowned pilot, whom he had left with a 
half-intoxicated lighthouse keeper? This latter person had an¬ 
nounced loudly that unless a new supply of oil came in from 
Barrios he could not keep the light going. Already the town 
itself was almost dark at night. Captain Voit, you see, their 
principal link with the outer world, was taking a cargo from 
Belize to New Orleans. Only the Chinaman, the gentleman 
with the performing troupial, had any reserves of stock, and 
his prices were rising. There was very little to be had in Barrios 
just then, I fancy. 

“What had happened? Remson, making his way along the 
wooden sidewalks built above the streets full of mudholes, 
dodging the spouting torrents from the roofs, reached the Pen¬ 
sion Londres in an extremely sober frame of mind. He had 
plenty of money to take himself and Ottilie, with the vigilant 
Stamm, out of the country, but he could not move for two 
reasons. He had to put the Lotharinga out of business and he 
had no means of travelling except into the jungle again. It 
would take them a couple of weeks to get over to Chiquimula 
to reach the railway at Zacapa in the next republic. He could 
not stay where he was with Rieder and his gang on their way 
down to the coast. Whatever he did had to be done quickly, 
but when he returned to the hotel he had no idea what to do. 

“His first thoughts were to get out of Barranca Rosa next 
morning, making for Captain Voit’s partner, a man named 
Schutz, who was clearing banana land about ten miles up one 
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of the streams that fell into the Boca del Toro. The air of this 
deserted place, perched on stilts between the smelly waters of 
the bay and the low grey clouds, like pillows of steam piled 
against the dark green hills—the look of the empty streets, the 
children grubbing in the muck behind the huts, the horrible 
decreptitude of everything in the rain, all this was getting on 
Remson’s nerves. He had a bright vision of himself and Ottilie 
far away from this and the reality appalled him. As he put it: ‘I 
nearly got the wind up when I found I couldn’t get her away 
out of it at once.’ I said: ‘But what would you have done, if 
Rieder had suddenly ridden in on you when you were in the 
hotel with his wife?’ 

“Remson looked at me contemplatively, and passed his 
tongue along his lips. His eyelids flickered once or twice. ‘I 
thought of that, of course,’ he said, and then he smiled. *1 know 
what you think, but you’re quite wrong. He would never have 
got her again. As a matter of fact, he wasn’t looking to get her 
again. She made him so uncomfortable.’ 

“ ‘You’ll have to explain that,’ I said. Remson said he wasn’t 
sure he could: ‘He didn’t understand her at all,’ he said. ‘She 
didn’t hit back when he raged at her. He’d treated her so she 
had gone quite mad. It was a long while before she was herself 
again.' 

“ ‘You mean she wasn’t herself when you were in Barranca 
Rosa together?’ 

“ *1 should say not,’ he said. ‘That ride, and crossing the 
river in the storm and the trip down. I had a job with her. She 
wouldn’t leave me on any account.’ 

“And that was his predicament when he got back. He pro¬ 
posed, with Stamm present, that as he could not get a boat to 
run her over to Barrios and send her to the capital by train, that 
Stamm should take her up to Captain Voit’s hum. This would 
leave him free to do what might be necessary to handle the 
Lotharinga. He would remain quietly at the Pension Londres as 
an arqm6log> waiting to go up to the capital to prepare for next 
dry season. It seemed the best thing. 

“But when he suggested it Ottilie refused to leave him. She 
was out on the veranda waiting for him. She said she would 
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ftot go back to the capital under any circumstances. She would 
not go to the plantation unless he went too. And when he said 
to her: ‘How can you stay with me if we are not married?’ she 
said it was of no significance at all. She said she had been mar¬ 
ried once and hated it. She wanted to be with him, never to leave 
him. She refused to leave him. 

“She clung to him, Stamm told me, and Sefiora Smith, who 
was lying in wait, burst out on them and called her a brazen 
creature. Ottilie shrank back, but she clung to Remson’s arm. 
Sefiora Smith said she wouldn’t have such a womaninthe place. 
It was nearly a fight, with the sefiora’s long claws in action, and 
Remson had to call Stamm to help him take Sefiora Smith back 
to her own quarters. He told her not to make an exhibition of 
herself, that they would leave next morning. I suppose he knew 
that, seeing her own dreams blown away by this extraordinary 
behaviour of the German girl, she had lost her head. To this 
day Ottilie, to Sefiora Smith, is a brazen amazon who literally 
carried off Captain Remson into the bush, stampeded him into 
the reckless folly of seizing the Lotharinga and living in sin 
with him. 

“That was Sefiora Smith’s own phrase. They lived in sin, 
she says. He has made his bed, and must lie on it now. She has 
luxurious thoughts of the bitter remorse and vain regrets of 
Captain Remson, who has gone native in there. Betrayed his 
birthright as an Englishman, you see. It was quite impossible 
for a woman like Sefiora Smith, living so long on the ancient 
conventions of a London suburb, to understand Ottilie. I didn’t 
understand her myself for a long time. 

“Going back to her, Remson tried to shake her resolution. 
‘Where you go, I go. I will not leave youl’ she said. She lay 
down at last and Stamm in the next room was ordered to take 
care of her. I think it was at this time Remson began to realize 
the responsibility he was in for. His conclusion was, when I 
said it was a strange situation, ‘I think we wereboth a bit mad 
at that time, Spenlove. Wouldn’t you be? It was a strain, you 
know.’ 

“Mad or not, he acted sanely enough next morning. He woke 
to find the indefatigable Stamm, fully dressed, even to a revol- 
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ver in his breast pocket inside his white tunic, standing over him, 
looking pretty serious. Three men had just come in, he said. 
Remson got out of bed. ‘Rieder?’ Stamm said no, not Rieder? 
Two Hollanders and a German who said he was from Stettin. 
They were the captain, mate, and engineer from the Lotharinga. 
Was she in port? Remson asked, Stamm put his finger on his 
lips. ‘She is gestranded,’ he said quietly. ‘What? Gone ashore? 
Where? In the. . . ?’ Stamm said: ‘Boca del Toro. Out beyond 
the light tower.’ 

“Remson could hear them. Stamm made a gesture of drink¬ 
ing and swaying. Remson sat on his bed listening to the mild 
rumpus. It was only five o’clock. The garden back of the hotel 
was full of heavy fog. The mechanical organ in the bar, which 
Senora Smith called ‘The Nook’, was tinkling away and hoarse 
growls came from the new arrivals through the matchboard 
walls. Now and again there was a shout and the thump of a 
palm on the table. 

“Remson looked up at Stamm’s serious face and said to him: 
‘Your countrymen making all the noise?’ Stamm said: no. The 
chief engineer wasn’t making any noise at all. He was asleep 
with his head on his arm. It was the captain and his mate who 
were having an argument. About what? Oh, about whose fault 
it was they went ashore. And about the supercargo. 

“Stamm had been busy. Those shipwrecked mariners had 
come ashore in the Boca del Toro and had crossed the spit of 
land in the dark and rain, waking up everybody in Barranca 
Rosa, demanding an hotel and a harbourmaster and the head 
of the lighthouse keeper on a charger. They also demanded the 
address of Rieder and Co., agents. At four in the morning they 
had the dogs barking, the children squalling behind their 
mothers, and the policeman on duty at the cuartelillo was 
threatening to arrest them. 

“It was an extraordinary development, so extraordinary that 
Remson felt he had to move with extreme caution to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. It appeared that the supercargo had ordered the 
captain to take her in himself without a pilot. The captain had 
the chart of the coast with him in the hotel, rolled up and lying 
beside his green carpet-bag. There had been a row and the cap- 
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tain had got a written order from the supercargo to proceed. 
He was waving it at the table, Stamm said, and laughing, kak- 
kak-kak, while the mate, who appeared to be his son-in-law, 
drank another Visky’, as Stamm calls it. They had lowered a 
boat and come ashore. Stamm’s face was screwed up as if he 
had been eating a quince, Remson remarked. These men, 
Stamm whispered, were abschaum , scum of the ports. They were 
off, as soon as they could find animals, into the interior. The 
crew would—ach-h—kak-kak-kak!—the crew would attend to 
the supercargo; and crash came the big fist down among the 
glasses. 

“They had plenty of guilders, gold sovereigns, and Ameri¬ 
can dollars, Stamm said. They had paid Sefiora Smith in advance 
with a flourish, and she had left them to her astounded domestic 
retainers. Over and over again the captain of the Lotharinga, 
who had chartered her from the Deutsche Ost Amerika Line, 
told how he warned that man that the chart was not reliable, 
how he had advised waiting for daylight, and how the fool 
ordered him to go in. Not a moment to be lost, he said, kak- 
kak-kak! Then why didn’t he go in when the pilot was on 
board? Stamm, sitting in his pyjamas at the next table, being 
treated to schnapps, asked the question. He told the captain the 
Lotharinga was seen several days ago from the jetty and the 
pilot had sailed out in his canoe. Ach ja; but then he had not 
then had his orders. And the captain had slapped the mate on 
the shoulder and both of them had gone off into a perfect 
paroxysm of cackling. 

“Remson told Stamm to find Barrillos. Soon the captain and 
mate would want to sleep. Remson himself would wait awhile 
and get up at his usual hour, which was six. 

“He used the time to make his plans. He had lain awake the 
night before thinking over the problem of that girl. He would 
have to attend to her first. He decided that they would pack up 
and get out at once and start for Voit’s place on the Manzanares 
River. But instead of heading directly back on the trail he had 
used to reach Chocotan and then branching west, he would go 
over the peninsula and have a look at the Boca del Toro. The 
Manzanares empties into the head of the Boca, and Barrillos 
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would know if there was a way in on that side of the foothills. 

“Remson was very precise in explaining all this. I said, ‘Not 
to put too fine a point on it, you started out by doing a bunk. 
Rieder was coming in—that was sure. The supercargo would 
be coming ashore to find him and make all arrangements for a 
submarine base, and you—what would you do then? With 
Rieder’s wife in your tent?’ 

“Remson nodded. *J ust about what it was. I hadn’t any choice, 
with those noisy fools in the hotel. I had . . .’ and he nodded 
towards what I can only call the woman’s quarter of his estab¬ 
lishment, for he did not invite me in there. He wagged his 
finger in front of his nose: ‘I could never explain to you, Spen- 
love, what a hell of a mess I was in when we left the Pension 
Londres that morning. I felt I was, as you say, doing a bunk. 
I had tol I had a girl, and—well, it was a very special case. 
Special service in factl The job came first of course, and I had 
to make sure about that ship or all I’d done up-country in Escu- 
dilla wouldn’t have been any use. And I couldn’t explain to 
anybody. I heard those chaps in Malta gassing about what 
they’d had to do. Special servicel They ought to have been in 
my place! With that girl!’ 

“He spoke of her as if she had been some miserable bygone 
misdemeanor of his youth. I was astonished. I said: ‘Couldn’t 
she see reason? Wasn’t she to be trusted with a hint?’ 

“He shook his head. ‘She isn’t that sort. She wouldn’t have 
understood. You know, I’m not sure she understood about the 
war. When I told her, on the way down from Chocotan, that 
England, France, Germany were all at war, she said she knew 
she couldn’t get home, but so long as she could stay with me, 
that was all right. I’d told her I’d come from New York, which 
was true in a way. There was no particular object in telling her 
then that I was English. She hasn’t much idea of geography,’ 
he said, smiling, ‘or history either. She isn’t the usual German 
type. Her people came from Spanish Flanders a long time ago. 
She told me that wherever I was would be her country. You 
can’t argue with that sort of thing. She was a bit off her head at 
the time.’ 

“There was another thing that made him believe she was a 
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bit off her head. The plans he had made to get her free from 
Rieder didn’t evoke any response. She was free from him! she 
said. She had simply run away from him. And Remson had to 
admit that the ordinary processes of divorce were trivial, com¬ 
pared with the resolution and fortitude she had shown in com¬ 
ing to him. He hadn’t any arguments he could use against her. 
Words were of no significance to her. She was with him, and 
what he did was perfectly right with her so long as she stayed 
with him. And with the load of anxiety he was carrying he 
couldn’t fight her determination. 

“She was ready for him when he came out on to the front 
veranda. She said she could not remain in the hotel after what 
Seiiora Smith had said to her. She was thinking of what might 
happen if her husband appeared. Remson told her they were 
going up the Manzanares River, about twenty kilometres. She 
thought he was trying to get her away to safety and he said he 
would not leave her. She kept saying: ‘1 can’t stay herel I can’t 
stay here!’ and Stamm heard him say: c Ja! Jal’ and he swore hard 
at her. She stared at him and dropped on her knees before him 
right on the veranda while the birds in the aviary shrieked and 
jabbered over their heads. Stamm was appalled. He was strap¬ 
ping up the big hide trunks, and Barrillos was down below 
with his four mules. Remson picked her up roughly, took her 
in his arms and carried her around to her room. Stamm watched 
him do it.” 

Mr. Spenlove threw his cigar stub into the fire and took a 
fresh Havana. Mrs. Colwell motioned to the decanter and he 
made a gesture of acknowledgement. 

“Next we see them only as faint figures moving in the mist 
and rain of the shore of the Boca,” he said. “Remson told me 
they left the Pension Londres that morning. As they were pre¬ 
paring to mount, Seiiora Smith, her hair done extravagantly, 
and wearing a fresh starched white linen dress, her face chalky 
white and her lips carmined like a Spanish woman, came out 
to the front of the hotel. She even had a high tortoise-shell 
comb at the back of her hair, which was piled up like the late 
Queen Alexandra’s. She wore bracelets, and a necklace of large 
and unconvincing pearls. Remson said she looked like a tropi- 
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cal Whore of Babylon. I can imagine it because on Saturday 
evenings, even now, when there are plenty of guests, she 
achieves that sort of transfiguration of herself. She reminded 
me of the less complimentary portraits of Good Queen Bess 
in her old age. 

“She came out and stood looking down at them. ‘Quite a 
week-end at Brighton you’re having, I see,’ she remarked to 
Remson. ‘Wait till Hubby hears about it!’ ‘From you?’ said 
Remson. ‘Oh, not at all!’ she shrilled. ‘As if I’d demean. . . !’ 
He said: ‘Please yourself.’ She saw them move off. ‘Take 
that. . . He was too worried about the Lotharinga to listen 
to her. ‘Poor old bitch!’ he remarked to me when I told him 
she still dressed up for new arrivals. ‘And never a touch of luck, 
eh? I never go down that way now,’ he said. ‘I ship all my stuff 
by Iriona. Ottilie sometimes goes with me to Iriona. She’s 
never been about much since I came back from the war.’ 

“I asked him why. He gave me a quick look—we were sit¬ 
ting among the Mayan ruins in old Chocotan at the time— 
and said he thought it obvious she was perfectly satisfied to 
stay with her children. ‘There’s no compulsion about it,’ he 
explained, ‘but what she went through had a certain effect on 
her mind. She doesn’t want to go out of here.’ He waved his arm 
suddenly and said: ‘I don’t either. You think it’s strange; mad 
perhaps. I suppose we both seem a little mad to you. I’ll tell you 
something, Spenlove. When a woman is perfectly sane, head 
screwed on tight, full of culture and art, and has a vote, and 
all that, it’s impossible to be happy with her! After what hap¬ 
pened when we left the Pension Londres, we got to know 
each other much better than people usually do. Much better 
than sane people do, I mean. If we’d been sane, I suppose we’d 
never have brought it off.’ 

“They started through the town,” Mr. Spenlove said, after 
a pause. “And it was a sort of Via Dolorosa. Nobody in the 
houses except old women and naked children, with thin pigs 
rooting around and scarecrow hens engaged in a waiting con¬ 
test with the cormorants on the roof. The Chinaman and his 
family were the only well-fed creatures in the place. Two men 
were sweating over the custom-house lancha , trying to make the 
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engine turn over. Great grey clouds of mist were rolling down 
the mountain and filling the valleys. Soon it would rain again. 

“They passed Voit’s landing and struck off across the long 
ridge that ended in the point where the lighthouse stood. This 
leads now to the hospital where I lay for a while before going 
up to Chocotan. It is a fine road now, but then it was a mule 
track, skirting a swamp and vanishing under dense tropical 
vegetation. All the male population had already gone up over 
the ridge and down to the shores of the Boca del Toro. The 
news that a big buque de vapor was out there had spread when the 
three men had come ashore early in the morning. So Remson 
and his party, coming through the jungle, found a couple of 
score of men on the beach staring at the Lotharinga. 

“She was apparently at anchor in the Boca. It was impossible, 
Remson said, to believe there was anything really wrong. A fine 
three-island ship she was. Even after a long spell at sea she 
looked clean and shipshape. There was work going on on board 
of her. They had a boom rigged up on the forecastle and Rem¬ 
son saw at once that whoever was in charge was trying to get 
out the spare anchor to lay it astern, to kedge her off. A boat 
was in the water under the bows. The pumps had evidently 
been going all night emptying the tanks, you could see an 
occasional gob of yellow water thrown from the discharges. 

“Remson’s professional interest came to life at the sight of the 
ship. He suddenly realized he was a sailor. Among that crowd 
of ladinos , Indians, Negroes, and Caribs there was not a soul 
who could have understood why he shouted out. Stamm waited 
respectfully and quite without comprehension. The Capitdn 
was excited over something. To Stamm the sight of a ship was 
only a reminder that he had been left in the lurch by those he 
had trusted. All he had to show for his faith in human nature 
was a heavy satchel of catalogues, in German, Spanish, and 
English, and a couple of trunks of office equipment, which 
were in the sample-room of the Pension Londres. 

“But Remson didn't keep them in suspense very long. He 
ordered Barrillos, who was conversing with the other natives 
on the beach, to hark forward. Whatever that young mate on 
board thought he was doing would take time. Ships like the 
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Lotharinga don’t carry boats big enough. There were no spare 
booms to carry an anchor lashed between two boats in proper 
sailor fashion. And an anchor wouldn’t hold on that bottom. 
It would need a sea-going Rotterdam tug with twin screws to 
pull her off. Remson began to be more cheerful. It was the sight 
of some one trying to do something that raised his spirits. The 
fellow was no good but he was trying. On shore they were 
all beaten. He was half afraid he would be beaten himself 
if he didn’t watch out. When I said: ‘How?’ he said: ‘Why, look 
at the temptation Ottilie was holding out without knowing 
it! To do a bunk into the bush, with her, and keep all that 
government money I had until I could use it—be a rotter in 
fact, like those chaps off the Lotharinga.’ As they rode forward 
to the head or rather the throat of the Boca del Toro where the 
Manzanares came out into a mass of mangroves behind a round 
green island, he saw the danger she threatened him with and 
laughed it off. As they went on he rode beside her and put his 
arm around her, telling her not to be a foolish little Backfisch. 

“Stamm said you’d have thought he had been drinking. He 
kept saying to Stamm: ‘He’s never kedged a ship in his lifel’ 
meaning the mate of that ship. ‘Does he ever drink?’ I asked 
Stamm. There was the usual wagging of his finger in front of 
his nose, but what he meant was ‘Don’t inquire,’ I discovered. 
Stamm is loyal. Stamm is temperate. If he, Stamm, remains at 
his post, like the Roman centurion, you know, the Capitdn can 
please himself. Stamm is on watch. He has made a profession 
a hobby, of being on guard. 

“It came on to rain again, and soon they were out of sight 
of the Lotharinga. They heard, just as they were leaving her, 
the sound of her whistle, saw the white plume of steam from 
the funnel, and then the echo of the blast from the hills. A 
second long snore, as if they had held the lanyard down in 
exasperation. Remson laughed and rode back to have a last 
look at her. He came back shaking his head and smiling. 
‘Vamosl’ he said to Barrillos. ‘Now for a day in the country!’ 
and he slapped Stamm on the back. 

“It is only ten kilometres to the hacienda of Voit and Co. In 
those days it was called Hacienda Hermanos Alemin—the 



farm of the German brothers, though Voit and Schutz weren't 
brothers except in adventure, you may say. The road wasn’t 
good. In fact it wasn’t a road at all but a long trench through 
the trees along the river. When Schut 2 saw them, he turned his 
horse and remained perfectly motionless as they came up. He 
was riding around bossing a crowd of labourers clearing the 
felled trees from a soil like black muck, and excavating drain¬ 
age trenches towards the river. He had a gun on each hip and 
a machete at his belt. He wore hip boots of rubber. He was 
smoking a shapeless cigar he must have made himself. 

“ ‘What goes on?’ he said in Spanish as Remson dismounted, 
and waited. He had not been any too cordial before, Remson 
remembered. With his dirty white hat, his pointed blond beard, 
and the rubber boots that had folded down over his knees, 
he was like some dissolute cavalier who had escaped into a 
tropical swamp. Even now he bears no resemblance to the 
romantic planter of fiction, or the young men who work for 
the big companies. He has never gone home, for certain delicate 
reasons. Like Remson he really likes it there. 

“When he heard that they could not get away by sea, and 
that supplies were running low in Barranca Rosa, he led the 
way to his house. He had a woman there, who vanished at once 
when she saw the group coming into the yard. 

“Remson followed him into the bare untidy office, where a 
roll-top desk was being devoured by white ants and rotted by 
the heat and damp. Schutz wanted to know: ‘Who are those 
two people out there?’ Remson told him they were Germans 
on their way to Guatemala, but could not leave because Captain 
Voit’s steamer had not returned. ‘ Ach so,’ said Schutz, ‘but how 
can I have them here? Are they married?’ Remson said not at 
all. Just travellers. Schutz looked at him searchingly for a while, 
and Remson imagined he was still suspicious. He seemed dis¬ 
turbed by something more than the arrival of strangers on his 
property. ‘You have been to Chocotan, to study the stones?' 
Remson said, yes, he had been there. He had met those people, 
Stamm and Ottilie, in Chocotan. He explained there was some 
disturbance in the next valley, so he decided to come out until 
after the rains. 
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“Schutz said: ‘Disturbance! It is a revolution! In Escudilla, 
I hear. My men go down to Barranca Rosa." Remson got the 
door shut and said: ‘I know about that. That Max Rieder and 
his Guatemalans have got the people against them. Some one 
blew up their power station and I expect they will have trouble 
getting out. I came down because I did not want any trouble. 
In fact, Mr. Schutz, this lady I have with me is Sefiora Rieder. 
I bring her up here for safety. She—well, she escaped from 
Escudilla/ 

“Schutz was astounded. He said: ‘Ach so! And you? she is 
with you? Himmel! Suppose he comes here after her! They will 
shoot me as well as you!’ 

“Remson said it would be for a few days only. Schutz said: 
‘What are you going to do then? Fly? Or perhaps swim?’ 

“ ‘My assistant will take care of the lady/ said Remson. ‘I 
go back to the town. I have to see about a boat to get us to 
Barrios/ Schutz pointed out that his was only a rough place. 
He had a ladina in his house. There was a small hut beyond the 
cookhouse where his foreman had lived—until he got sick and 
died. They could have that. But he was worried about Ottilie. 
He didn't believe Remson’s story. He didn't even pretend to 
believe it. He assumed that Remson had got hold of her by 
some trick and was running away with her, but had been check¬ 
mated by Captain Voit not turning up. ‘He is after some new 
business, I suppose/ Schutz said, meaning Voit. ‘Very good 
businessman, my partner Captain Voit/ Schutz had by now 
evolved the notion that he and his partner had been wrong sus¬ 
pecting Remson of being after banana lands. He had really been 
after this girl, who had run away from the rich and influential 
Max Rieder, who was mixing himself up with this war business 
like a fool. 

“Remson told me all this as we sat among the grey-green 
monoliths in old Chocotan in the shadow of the pyramid. He 
said: ‘Men like Schutz and Voit suit me. You can work with 
them or you can work against them. Anyhow, you aren't up 
against invisible forces/1 asked him what he meant by invisible 
forces, and he said: ‘Why, banks, and big financial people. They 
can't touch me. I do everything for cash, my boy. And I can live 
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independently of the cash now. My place has everything we 
need. What we haven’t got we can do without. I make a prin¬ 
ciple of that. So does Schutz. He lives on his land. He will ride 
up here to visit me and then we go on a bender. That’s good 
sport. Stamm is a teetotaller. He runs the place and stands 
watch when Fm away. Very dependable chap.’ 

“There is nothing complicated or prolix about Remson. The 
trouble with him is that he has forgotten a great deal of what 
went on at the time. The great aid to memory is vanity, and of 
that he has none. I had to jog his memory. I had to make him 
see that I could not always make sense of what he was saying. 
He left things out so. I said: ‘Why should you think it neces¬ 
sary to tell Schutz that she was Rieder’s wife?’ 

“ T was off my head, probably,’ he said calmly. ‘But I wasn’t 
going to have him think she was a skirt I’d picked up in some 
port or other and brought along. At that time I didn’t under¬ 
stand how she felt about living with me.’ 

“ ‘When did you find out about that?’ I inquired and he said: 
‘When we got on the ship.’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘so you were both on the ship. You hadn’t 
mentioned it,’ and he said: ‘No, I forgot.’ 

“Well, here was a problem. He sat on an old altar stone, 
smoking a cigarette and smiling as if in retrospect, as if it was 
coming back to him. He had not been communicative. I had 
had to wait and put leading questions, and sit by myself in his 
yard contemplating the river, or listen to Stamm’s philosophical 
remarks concerning the backwardness of the natives. I used to 
sit on an old Mayan monument in the plaza, a monument which 
had been dragged from its place by some local despot to decor¬ 
ate his house but had been left there where it tumbled off the 
rollers, near the town well. There are several large trees there 
and I would recline on this relic of a former age, sharing it with 
a couple of barefooted Honduran soldiers. They were about 
four foot ten and their skins were so dark the khaki tunics 
seemed pale, by contrast. I would watch them at rifle practice, 
trying to hit figures marked on a whitewashed wall at the end 
of the barracks. I doubt if many of them hit more than the wall 
with those worn-out Mausers. For them Sefior Remson was an 
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important man. I had a job to understand them, but they made 
it clear he was a man of character. They were gravely em¬ 
phatic about this, nodding to each other in agreement. Also, 
they made gestures to show he was a dead shot, a tirador 
nrtero. 

“And now he told me he had almost forgotten this business 
of the Lotharinga. Not forgotten, but underestimated its in¬ 
terest for me, I suppose. 1 said that the Lotharinga had made 
a very strong impression on me lying there like a decayed car¬ 
cass. Remson seemed struck by this. He nodded. 

“ ‘It’s so long ago,’ he mumbled. ‘Before I saw you in Malta 
that time.’ 

“ ‘Ah,’ 1 said, ‘and what happened to Ottilie while you were 
away? Tell me that. You must remember we heard all sorts of 
tales about you up in New York. Do you remember Charley 
Mallot?’ 

“‘Mallot?’ he said, frowning. 'Mallot. Oh yes, my chief 
officer. What about him?’ 

“ ‘He has a tale you were ordered home when the ship docked 
in Kingston, and you refused to go, so they broke your sword 
and you were dismissed from the service and you came here to 
hide. Hide your shame, he means.’ 

“Remson didn’t answer at once. He considered the statement 
I’d made and made a face at me, the sort ot face he might make 
if he was suddenly aware of an awful smell. 

“ ‘And,’ I added, ‘a fellow named Phelan—Jack Phelan, goes 
about with a yam.’ 

“ ‘He wouldl’ Remson said at once. ‘The damned pawn¬ 
broker! Ten per cent a monthl’ 

“He left me to myself while he thought it over, his eyes on a 
savage mythological jaguar with staring eyeballs. My story did 
reveal the less charming side of Jack Phelan’s character. Jack 
had proposed to invest my capital in that sort of accommoda¬ 
tion! I didn’t tell Remson that. He remarked, calmly: 

" ‘Broke my swordl I never had a sword. I suppose Mallot 
meant disgraced. Bloody ass! I wouldn’t give him command of 
a garbage scowl’ 

“This was Charley’s reward for years of devotion and pro- 
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fessional loyalty. I said: ‘All right. I merely wanted the story of 
the Lotharinga.' 

“ ‘Story? There's no story, as you call it.' He said it as if he 
was annoyed. ‘You see, it was having Ottilie with me that made 
it so confoundedly awkward. I didn't know how to explain to 
her what I had to do. The ship was part of my job—the most 
important part. I didn't think the Lotharinga would ever get 
off without salvage, but I had to make sure. I had to keep her 
from being what she'd been sent out to be, a base ship for 
raiders. It was an ideal place for a hide-out for them, if it hadn't 
been shallower than the chart showed. When I saw that second 
mate trying to get an anchor into one of the ship's boats to 
stream it out astern and kedge her off, I knew I had to do some¬ 
thing at once. There was a chance he might have sense enough 
to lay the anchor on some logs if he hadn't got booms and do 
the job. I had to prevent that. But not with that crowd of idiots 
gaping at me on the beach. And not with Ottilie hanging on to 
my arm. She was in a very excitable state. Rieder had been 
rather a cad to live with. She would have killed herself rather 
than go back, and killed me too, I think.' 

“Once he got started with the ship in his mind Remson 
moved along all right. But he is lacking in the power to drama¬ 
tize his own actions. Even when I said: ‘Why didn't you box 
her ears and tell her you'd quit?' he said simply: ‘As it happens, 
I did, I was so upsetl Stamm wanted to fight me, and Schutz 
thought we were fighting for the lady's hand, ha-hal' 

“After that ‘ha-hal' I expected something remarkably reveal¬ 
ing; but the sound of his own laughter frightened Remson into 
reticence again. He mumbled: ‘Why not talk of something more 
interesting?' I said there was nothing more interesting to me 
than what had happened on the Lotharinga. I'd have given a 
dollar or two for a snapshot of that fight ‘for the lady's hand', 
with Schutz glooming at them and wondering what would hap¬ 
pen to him if Rieder ever heard of it. It was a pity Stamm hadn't 
used his fine camera then. Schutz had got the notion that Stamm 
and Remson had abducted her, I believe. Who wouldn't, for 
that matter? This suddenly solved Remson's immediate prob¬ 
lem because with the idea of protecting himself Schutz brought 
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Ottilie into his house and put her in the care of his ladina > while 
Stamm and Remson were ordered to take up their quarters in 
the overseer’s shack. 

“ ‘Didn’t she protest?’ I said. Remson nodded, but he had 
finally convinced her that Herr Schutz, one of her own country¬ 
men too, though far from being in the same social orbit, you 
may say, was a reliable, honourable gentleman, a sebr verebrter 
Herr\ This was pretty good for a chap with Schutz’s background; 
but Seflora Smith, who told me of their shady past in the Baltic 
excursion-steamer trade, may have been prejudiced against Voit 
and Schutz. Remson insists that Schutz was merely a square peg 
in a round hole at home, and when he settled down to grow 
bananas he showed his real character. Anyhow he practically 
locked the girl up, with his own woman to take care of her until 
she could be got away from Barranca Rosa. Men like Rieder 
are the terror of concessionaires in those parts because of the 
influence they have with the governments. In no time at all 
some long-nosed swarthy legal luminary discovers that your 
title is defective, on a hint from the banking junta, and you’re 
out. So Schutz, as soon as he heard the name of Rieder, lost no 
time in acting. 

“Neither did Remson, to do him justice. He was in a state of 
what he calls blue funk at the time. It did not occur to him that 
a state of blue funk, another man’s wife, and a special com¬ 
mission in the naval forces, did not harmonize. 

“Funk or not, he gave Stamm orders to stay where he was 
for the present, while he himself went back to the Boca del 
Toro. He left Barrillos with them. He told Schutz he wanted 
to see if he could hire the Chinaman’s motor boat. He had a 
revolver and ammunition under his oilskins. Stamm rode out 
along with him for a part of the way, taking instructions. He 
was to follow the next morning, for more instructions. 

“I don’t think Stamm was in a blue funk. It would be like 
Captain Voit singing a patriotic song, for Stamm to be fright¬ 
ened. El Capitin gave an order and Stamm simply had to carry 
it out. He derived infinitely more profit from being the im¬ 
placable guardian of Remson’s belongings, including Ottilie, 
than from being a> fi:ee soul, an outlaw of the jungle, an inde- 
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pendent adventurer. He was like those marine creatures whose 
natural habitat is midway between the surface and the sea floor. 
Stamm needs to have some one above him, taking the burden 
of directing his life. He loves our English phrase ‘orders are 
orders’. Other people might be a bit ‘loco’, but Stamm pushes 
steadily on from order to order. 

“He was just ready to start next day, to obey this latest order, 
when Ottilie suddenly broke out upon him. There was a scene. 
That is all Stamm had to say about it. A scene. I suspect he 
remembered it with reluctance because it was one of those crises 
which come only now and again to our women, when they are 
stripped naked emotionally, when they fight and claw to re¬ 
cover something of which they have been bereft. She rushed out 
at him, put her arms around him, and wouldn’t let him go. 
Schutz was out, and the lading half serf, half bondwoman, had 
been sent flying with Ottilie’s rush. She must go with him. She 
could not stay in that place, dreading the return of Rieder and 
his implacable contempt. I think it was that contempt, after her 
experience of Remson’s personality, his feeling for her, which 
inspired her with more horror than anything else. 

“She rushed out at him, and Stamm, who had stoutly stood 
up for her when Remson had lost patience with her, was sud¬ 
denly in a cleft stick. He thought it was really a good thing to 
get her away from that place. It was not, he assured me, a 
suitable atmosphere for a young lady. It was very rough and 
‘native’, as Stamm expresses it. His own idea was to get that 
Chinaman in Barranca Rosa to rent them a house. He was quite 
sure a Chinese merchant, if he was anything like Chinese mer¬ 
chants all over the world, already owned some houses in Bar¬ 
ranca Rosa. 

“But Stamm couldn’t go away and leave the baggage, which 
was in Ottilie’s room. He proceeded to find Barrillos, who 
started to load the mules. When Schutz cameinhe had no objec¬ 
tions at all. He was even willing enough to have a m<n$ go down 
with them and bring back some canned goods from the China¬ 
man’s place. He showed relief when he found Max Rieder’s 
woman was going away.” 
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Stamm was astounded when he and his party arrived down 
on the beach again. Barrillos gave a shout and pointed to the 
Lotharinga. Ottilie screamed. It was raining a thin drizzle, the 
wind came in gusts from the open sea, and the far side of 
the Boca was almost invisible. But the Lotharinga’s deckhouses 
were painted white, and on the bridge deck they could see two 
men fighting. There was no one else in sight except those two. 
Ottilie had recognized Remson. 

“Stamm said: ‘Haiti’ There was a boat, full of water, at the 
bows, and another one tied to the gangway. There was a canoe 
floating near by. There was no steam, no smoke, no signs of 
life on that motionless ship except the very violent performance 
on the bridge deck. A cork helmet flew over the rail and bobbed 
alongside. The other man staggered backward to the rail, gave 
a shout and then dashed at Remson again, and was knocked 
down. 

“They saw Remson leap on him and beat him furiously, 
shaking his throat and knocking his head on the deck. They 
saw Remson gather him up and lift him clear of the rail and 
throw him over. They saw the splash and were silenced. Stamm 
said they heard the splash, and there was Remson running down 
the accommodation ladder to the boat. He got in and rowed 
to where the other man, our friend whom Remson calls ‘that 
Dane’, was swimming like a dog. Remson said to me, as we sat 
on the altar stone: ‘Fancy a sailor swimming like thatl* 

“It was this way,” said Mr. Spenlove, frowning. “We— 
Remson and I—were out there sitting on the stones in the ball 
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court of old Chocotan. I said: 'Stamm tells me you were on that 
ship when he came back from Hacienda Hermanos Alemin. 
How did you manage that?' 

“ *Why,’ he said, 'I took charge of her. It was luck, of course. 
They were all ashore except the second mate. They had gone 
ashore and left the boat on the beach.’ 

“ ‘What did the second mate think of it?’ Remson said he 
hadn’t anything to think with. He was a Dane who signed on 
for the money there was in it. The Lotharinga had been trading 
out East and had a Chinese crew. She’d been transferred to 
Dutch registry in Batavia and chartered to the captain. The 
second mate had joined her in Surabaya when she was loading 
sugar for Bremen. He’d been a bosun on a British ship and had 
been left in hospital. 

“Remson was amused as he recalled more and more of what 
had happened at that time. 'That Dane!’ he said, smiling and 
winking his eyes. He had remembered an extraordinary charac¬ 
ter who had been buried in oblivion for years. That Dane! His 
name, as Remson sniggered, sounded like Hacksaw and he 
never learned how it was spelled. Haxo perhaps. A short, red- 
haired chap with very light eyes and yellow eyebrows. Remson 
said he roved the world looking for women. ‘One of these 
chaps who think of nothing else,’ Remson explained. I was 
surprised Remson had learned so much about life. I had always 
imagined him so revolted by his discoveries when he lived 
with Dobbeny in New Orleans that he had kept his eyes closed 
ever since. Mr. Hacksaw, or perhaps Haxo, was a common 
enough type in the old days. He had no home, no country 
to speak of, and no ambition outside of his profession. Even 
that was inspired by the chance a shipmaster had to gratify his 
ruling passion. Call him a connoisseur. I wish I had met him. 
They are marvellous fellows! 

“He saw Remson coming out alone in the ship’s boat, leav¬ 
ing the mule tied to a coconut palm. It was a slow business. A 
ship's lifeboat is a clumsy vehicle for one pair of arms. The 
Dane had been left alone because he was not in the confidence 
of the others. He had made up to the German supercargo and 
the Dutchmen had resented it. He was, said Remson, smiling, 
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a natural shipkeeper, a lonely soul sailing the oceans of the 
world. He would get paid off in some place like Marseilles, or 
New Orleans, and wing his way unerringly to some mmson de 
tolirance for a surfeit of lotus-eating. Then he would ship again 
to another pasturage, dreaming of paradise. 

“He was there, holding on to his job, and when he saw the 
boat coming back with a stranger (who knew how to row, 
anyway), he was as pleased as a dog with two tails. For months 
he had been having a miserable time. The voyage had been a 
disappointment to him. There had been no going ashore at all, 
and the supercargo, a German, had snubbed him when he had 
asked where they were bound for. The captain and chief mate 
were related and ignored him, ‘because I am a Dane/ he said. 
He opened his heart, what he would call his heart, as soon as 
Remson came up the ladder. It is always the unknown who gets 
such outpourings, and the more reticent he is the better it suits 
them. And besides, he probably figured that if the new arrival 
was a seaman he could give him a job. 

‘Tve no idea what he thought Remson wanted unless it was 
a job. I mean really wanted. All he said was: ‘You the bum- 
boatman? Who sent you? Kapitan Kloot? Nobody on board 
but me. You want a sea chob?’ 

“When Remson shook his head Haxo said: ‘Well, you are a 
bummer, I suppose. Have you been here long? This seems a bad 
place to run ashore. Do you understand German? Oh, then I 
will speak English/ and he repeated it all in English. ‘You got 
a German look/ he said. 

“Remson went along to the cabin with him and they sat 
down. Mr. Haxo needed a shave, and his white drill uniform 
was dirty. He had had a most miserable time of it on this 
blasted ship. They had been up to funny business ever since 
they loaded in Cuxhaven. Two holds full of coal as well as the 
bunkers. And a long, miserable voyage around the north of 
Scotland, nearly as far north as Iceland. For three weeks they 
sailed south-south-west. You never knew, one watch to the next, 
what the course would be. When he tried to find out what they 
were up to he was told to mind his own business. The war! 
they said. He’d had a bonus paid him in Dutch guilders when 
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he signed on, to keep his mouth shut. And good pay—hundred 
guilders a month. Well, he didn't give a damn about any war. 
He was a Socialist himself, and didn't know what de hell it was 
all about, hey? All he wanted was a chob with a pay day and a 
goot light at de gangway after a night on shore, hey? Ya-hal 
and he slapped Remson on the back. 

“It wasn't long before the second mate became confidential. 
He had broken into the captain's room and made it his own as 
soon as the captain went ashore. There had been a row. Rem¬ 
son asked what the row was about. The second mate produced 
a bottle of schnapps and a box of Dutch cigars. He lit up and 
lay down on the bed. The place was untidy. He had his sea 
boots on. Remson told me the odd thing was, he kept his own 
room immaculate. The row? Oh, it was a row between the 
captain and the supercargo. The supercargo had insisted on 
anchoring out of sight of the town and off the course of ships 
that might be steaming towards Puerto Barrios. The Lotharinga 
was drawing three and a half metres forward and the chart said 
three and three-quarter metres. She went on so easily you didn't 
know it. It was he, the second mate, who looked over the side 
and discovered she was fast on a shoal. She wasn't moving. 
The captain kept her going full speed to get her over and he 
drove her so she wouldn’t back off when they went astern. 
That was what caused the row. The captain and mate, who was 
his son-in-law, had a terrific argument with the supercargo. 
They said they were finished with the ship. They wanted to quit 
and sail home. If de supercargo didn’t pay dem all off and give 
dem a discharge, dey would tell de Chinese crew about it. Heyl 
That feller was on a hot seat, as de Yanks say. ‘You're a Yank, 
ain't you? Yah, and de captain, he got a clearance saying he 
obeyed orders in taking de ship in dere, too. You know what he 
want? He want to get to Batavia through de Canal. He got 
plenty friends in Java, so him and de mate and de chief, dey 
beat it soon as de ship wass on de mud, see? Ya. And de super¬ 
cargo, ohl he goin’ to play de bluddy 'ell and all. He say to me: 
“Get de ship off and I make you cap'en and get a new mate.” 
How much? “Oh, tirty guilders a mont', tirty-five a mont', any- 
ting you like.” So me, I get de Chinks on de spare anchor, but 
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Jeez Chrise! she capsize, de boat and de bluddy anchor, she's 
on de mud. So what de 'ell, eh?’ 

“It was a revelation to me to hear Remson, as the events of 
that day came back to him, enter into the spirit of the thing. I 
said: 'What became of this chap?’ I knew the type well enough. 
We have them in all kinds of ships—obscene romantics. Rem¬ 
son said: ‘Oh, he went over to the Pacific side. No women here.' 
I said: ‘No women?’ Remson said: ‘He was a womanizer. You 
should have seen his room. Nudes from the Vie Parisienne . And 
do you remember a German paper called Jugendi Weill Stuck up 
over his bunk. He asked me if there were any women there. But 
that was after we got chummy over the schnapps. First he told 
me about the supercargo. A chap named Benkart, a lieutenant 
in the German Naval Reserve. Benkart had been in London 
for years working for a firm of importers. They imported 
machinery. Benkart had done his Reserve training in submarines 
and his importing experience included languages—Spanish, 
you know, so he was given this job to organize a submarine 
base on Roatan Island. But Rieder had insisted it ought to be 
in Barranca Rosa. Roatan was too exposed and had no supplies. 
Benkart seems to have been one of these cocky blighters all 
puffed up with the importance of his job. He’d been with Von 
Tirpitz in experimental submarines on manoeuvres. He was to 
have command of the Lotharinga as a base ship.' 

“I asked Remson how long they expected to be there and 
he said, as far as he could make out, a month or so before being 
discovered. Then the submarines would take off, full of stores 
and torpedoes, for another part of the Caribbean, and the 
Lotharinga would follow after a trip to the Dutch West 
Indies for camouflage. Remson said, looking at me: “There 
were two submarines outside while I was living on that 
ship.’ 

“I said: ‘Well, go on. What became of him?’ Remson said 
Benkart went up to Guatemala City with Rieder. Then he too 
went over to the Pacific side and got down to Antofagasta. The 
Germans had just won a great victory, you know. It was all 
over Central America that the British were licked. Von Spee 
had sunk the British fleet. Benkart got the news and spread it. 
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He was clever enough, but he had no idea I was in those parts. 
He was awfully surprised.' 

“I said: ‘Go on,’ again. Remson said he had not mentioned 
all this to anybody before. Only in his official report, when he 
got back to Kingston. 

“ ‘About the second mate,’ I said, to jog him. 

“ ‘Ahl’ he said. ‘He and the supercargo had a row when the 
anchor capsized the boat and sank into the mud. You see he 
had no booms to lay across two boats. When he tried to pull it 
up the steam had gone back, and what good would it have 
done anyhow? The engineers said the ship must be on soft mud 
because the pumps were choked. Benkart didn’t believe them. 
He threw up his hands and said he would go and find the 
agents. That was Rieder and Co. Rieder was flying for his life 
over the mountains at that time. The crew saw Benkart go 
ashore, and when the boat came back they said they’d go ashore 
too. The second mate, this Dane, after blowing the whistle to 
call the captain back to the ship, suddenly decided that it was 
a good chance to be a hero.’ Remson smiled in his dry, withering 
fashion. ‘He couldn’t go down with the ship,’ he remarked, ‘but 
he stayed by her. He was in command. If there was any salvag¬ 
ing he was going to be in on it. All his life he had looked for¬ 
ward to the day when he would be on a ship when they picked 
up a tow. He would then be rich and have as many women as 
he liked.’ 

“I could see that one of the reasons Remson had put all this 
out of his mind was his distaste for the sort of people he had 
had to contend with. In the utter stillness of that old Court of 
the Serpents, surrounded by the stone jaguars and sacrificial 
Chac-Mools, he revealed to me his contempt for the men—tripe 
he called them—who broke in on him from time to time from 
the outer world. ‘AH they seem to want is money for women 
and booze. I thought you were another of them,’ he said. ‘Filthy 
swine. Money, money, moneyl Everybody is the same now. 
Steal the baby’s rattle! Pick the pennies off a dead man’s eyes. 
I’d rather be dead than be out there!’ and he pointed north. 
The memory of that obscene romantic, for romance is often 
obscene, roused him as nothing else had done since I had in- 
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traded on his peace. It was the key that unlocked his secret, if he 
had a secret. He flung his arm back towards the river. ‘Here*, he 
said, T live! I don’t have to be Johnny-come-running to every 
son of a bitch with more money than I have. I have peace! I 
never had any peace until I came here. I’ve been looted, too, 
mind you. I don’t mean that this place is always quiet and peace¬ 
ful. Sometimes there is a revolution and, as I say, once or twice 
in twenty years they came through and took some loot. Stuff 
out of the store mostly. Once they tried to break in on me after 
I’d given them what money I had in the safe, and I shot two 
of them dead. The rest ran off. As a rule these generals give 
receipts.’ He waved his hand. Tf they get to the capital, you 
can waste two days riding up there to make a claim. As a rule 
they don’t get to the capital. Several of them are buried beside 
the trail between here and Cholamila. But they don’t come often 
now. What I did when they came into my house is the stuff to 
give that sort of troops. So was what I did on the Lotharinga. 
That’s remembered. But they know me. You can deal with 
bandits by being ready, giving them as good as you get. Most 
of them only want loot and most of them are damned funks, too. 
But I’d rather have them, any day, than live in cities chasing 
a living, having to do just what all the others are doing; noise, 
noise all the time! I had some of it, when I lived in New York. 
Lived! I’d rather be dead. Here I live , I tell you!’ ” 

Mr. Spenlove stared into the fire. “So that was it. He had 
abandoned what we call the life of to-day, not because he was 
afraid of it, but because it didn’t measure up to his ideas of 
excellence. It wasn’t good enough, in short. Some men with 
the same revulsion would go into monasteries or become her¬ 
mits. They would lead crusades to change our world. He didn’t. 
He has made his own world out of the most unpromising 
materials. 

“ ‘Yes/ Remson went on, ‘that Dane thought he was making 
a name for himself by staying by the ship. He was thinking of 
salvage and a command. I didn’t believe there was any chance of 
a high-power tug arriving for a longtime, but I took no chances. 
I stayed on board all night, you know, to keep him company/ 
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“I said: ‘I suppose you made a night of it.’ Remson said that 
was so. ‘I kept him several ahead of me. He wanted some one 
to talk to. He was the sort of chap who has a little pocket 
camera when he goes into cat houses and takes pictures of the 
girls. He had a lot of them to show me. Girls from all over the 
world. It was an obsession with him. He wanted to know if 
there were any girls in Barranca Rosa. Did I have a girl there? 
That kind of man always thinks everybody else is like himself. 
Did I have a girl? I said yes, I had a girl, of course, to egg him 
on, and he wanted to know if she had a sister. Why not get them 
to come on board, hey? He had it all fixed up in his mind in no 
time. I thought to myself—I’ll see you over the side, old chap, 
before my girl comes here! 

“ ‘The trouble was, the drunker he got the more this idea 
appealed to him. Nothing would do but I must go ashore at 
once and fetch back a couple of girls. You see, he thought I 
was a bummer too, left behind by some other ship. The whole 
thing caught his fancy no end. Here I was, knowing all about 
the place, so why not make myself useful? It was one of the 
most disgusting evenings I ever spent. I wanted to get him as 
tight as possible for my own reas on, but I thought he’d never pop 
off. He could take an extraordinary lot of booze. Must have been 
an old hand. Finally he was all extended on the captain’s bunk, 
dead to the world. I never cared for the smell of Dutch gin.’ 

“That Dane was the exact type of seaman Remson could 
never abide. I know them so welll But to me they afford de¬ 
light, contemplating them in pursuit of what they call happiness. 
There have always been a good many of them in every adven¬ 
ture, except of course the Pilgrim Fathers. You can discover 
their trails in most history. They were mutineers and black- 
birders and pirates. They were soldiers in Flanders and crusaders 
against the Turks. Mostly they take to the sea, with its alternat¬ 
ing stretches of celibacy and sensuality, its fortunate casualness, 
and its anonymity. A sailor ashore achieves a sort of abstract 
existence, keeping his own personality secret. He is innocent 
of ambition, fame, greed, of even the common snobbery of our 
lives. AH he wants is to sleep with strange women, and sail 
away, to dream of yet other priapic adventures!” Mr. Spealove 
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pulled at his beard and regarded Mrs. Colwell with mocking 
deference. “We are told”, he assured her, “that the proletariat 
are moved only by material considerations, and you can cali¬ 
brate the form and pressure of the time by wages and hours, 
by bank savings and funeral insurance. I have found that in all 
the groups I have lived with there are radioactive molecules, 
beings for whom there are other laws of motion. They don’t 
give a damn for our frugal ideas. They can starve, or they can 
gorge on ham and eggs three times a day. They behave with 
exemplary sobriety for long spells, lulling us into a pathetic 
belief in their moral regeneration. The ferocity of their plunge 
into dissipation dismays us. They have such a contempt for us, 
for solemn people like consuls and shipping commissioners. 
They feel they have the better of us. Don’t be misled because 
they join the ranks of radicals and become hysterical under the 
eloquence of demagogues. Their eyes are on far horizons, and 
they think always of the next port, they can leap ashore, where 
the strange women are waiting! 

“ ‘When he was dead to the world,’ said Remson, ‘I began to 
explore the ship. I needn’t have worried about him towing her 
off! Somebody had opened a sea valve and left a cover slacked 
off one of the pumps. It was dark down in the engine-room. I 
lit a match and found the bilges full to the platforms. It wasn’t 
coming in very fast. The mud had choked the sea inlets. If the 
Dane had pulled her off she’d have sunk under him slowly 
enough for him not to notice what was happening. I couldn’t 
find the sea cock, but I screwed up the pump cover and she 
made no more water. It was a job finding the ballast tank valves 
and opening everything up so the double bottom would fill 
solid. Some of the valves were in the stokehold and that was 
under water.’ 

“I asked Remson what motive these Dutchmen could have 
had in abandoning the ship. He looked at me for a moment as 
if surprised. ‘Oh, of course,’ he said, ‘that’s what they were sup¬ 
posed to do. Once they’d got her out here. Only they weren’t 
supposed to pile her up on that mudbank! Benkart had been 
half out of his mind on arrival, according to the second mate. 
They were squabbling all the way out. The Dutchman had th^ 
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whip hand. They could have blown the gaff any time, and knew 
it. They had had weeks and weeks to talk over what they would 
do with their money. They knew the cruisers would get them 
sooner or later and they wanted to be off before it was too late. 
The Chinks wanted to get to the States and they thought Bar¬ 
ranca Rosa was close to some American port. There’s never any 
difficulty about getting men to abandon a ship if they’ve got 
their pay,’ said Remson grimly. ‘That was part of the bargain. 
They were to be paid in advance. I don’t know what good it 
would do them if the ship was lost or they were captured at sea, 
but ready money always talks loudest. The second mate had his 
in his belt, one of those wide gold-miner’s belts with pockets on 
the inside. It might have drowned him when I chucked him 
overboard.’ 

“Remson smiled as he remembered this. He had allowed it to 
drop into oblivion. Roaming the deserted ship and thinking of 
the barrenness of his life, the succession of failures to adjust 
himself to circumstances, it was there he formed, or began to 
form, the notion of leaving it all behind and making his own 
fortune. I don’t mean he dreamed of wealth or even power, 
which is so fatal to men like him. No, what he imagined was 
a life independent of all the harassments of civilization, the 
meannesses and greed and concupiscence. He wandered around 
the Lotharinga, lighting oil lamps and peering into the cabins 
of the mates, the pantry, the lazaret. He went up to the chart- 
room. The chronometers had not been wound. The logbook 
lay open, but had no entry for two days. The engine telegraph 
was at ‘Full astern’, but the pointer, which the engineers move, 
stood at ‘Finish’. 

“Outside was the wet tropic night. Under the awnings he 
found overturned deck-chairs. From where she lay the ship 
might have been in a forest lake. She seemed enclosed by the 
land. And there were no lights visible on the beach. The light¬ 
house was dark, and the point of land, covered with trees, hid 
Barranca Rosa. Yet Remson enjoyed the silence and the soli¬ 
tude. If it had not been for the presence of the snoring Dane, 
he would have, he told me, gone ashore quietly and fetched 
Ottilie there and then. 
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“That was the idea now, an idea suggested by the amorous 
second mate. The only thing to do, he thought, as he had done 
his job and destroyed any chances the Germans had of organiz¬ 
ing a naval base on that lonely coast, was to have what he called 
*a breather\ He said: ‘I found I’d been going all out ever since 
I left Belize. I was going potty. I thought it would be a good 
thing to stay on the ship. But I had to get rid of that Dane. So 
I decided to put him ashore.’ ” 

Mr. Spenlove held up a warning finger. 

“Here was the point. I had almost to drag his story out of 
him by main force. He offers no help when he tells you anything 
because he is unable to see himself from the outside, as Charley 
Mallot does. When Remson began to think of himself and act 
as a man without having to report to anybody else, he rose to 
his full stature and proceeded without hesitation. You may think 
it an insignificant business, chasing a drunken second mate 
ashore and taking over a ship, but not when it involves a back¬ 
ground and a tradition like Remson’s. He practically pirated the 
Lotharingal” 

Mrs. Colwell repeated: “Pirated.” 

“Well, he wouldn’t let anybody come on board of her while 
he was there. When he had the gangway up it was an impreg¬ 
nable fortress. He knocked the pins out of the anchor chains 
and let them drop to the bottom, so nobody could climb up 
and rush the ship that way. You may say it was easy. The forti¬ 
tude lay in doing it at all, and doing it with a calm thoroughness 
that showed him to be what I call a superior man. Well, like 
Cecil Rhodes, for instance. Remson is no more of an adventurer 
than I am. Not so much in some ways, for he never ventures 
into the jungle of the intellect. I would nevertheless call him 
a superior man. 

“That night, thinking of Ottilie, he said, he came to the con¬ 
clusion that his plan of sending her home to the capital was 
madness for him. He might never see her again. That world 
had defeated him every time he had tackled it. And she had 
the same idea, though for different reasons. Now he saw a way 
to cut the knot and avoid going back to civilization. She wanted 
to be taken, so he would take her—and the risk of all that might 
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happen in future. He said to me: ‘When I knocked that second 
mate overboard, I had nothing against him. It was just what 
he seemed to represent—the other people. I felt as if he had 
read my mind and was creeping back on board to intrude on 
me. If you could have seen him!’ Remson shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders and then laughed. ‘Must be a horrible old reprobate now. 
Young girls probably, children, ugh! It is a wonder I didn’t 
shoot him when I saw Ottilie coming along the beach with 
Stamm in charge.’ 

“ ‘So he told me/1 said. ‘Stamm said you were both loco that 
day. You fighting, her screaming/ 

“Remson laughed. He rarely goes beyond a smile or slight 
shaking of his shoulders while his lips remain closed. He said: 
‘Ha! Yes. That was the day, Der Tag, for us. That Dane coming 
back on board settled it.’ 

“He had made a complete tour of the ship, that night, even 
the Chinks’ quarters in the poop, still reeking with the peculiar 
aromas of their daily life. He explored the pantry storehouse 
and found the steward had carried off the loose stores on the 
shelves. It occurred to him they might come back to loot the 
ship and he decided to act at once. He went along to the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin and found Mr. Haxo still snoring. 

“In the morning Remson got him up and helped him throw 
his gear into a sea bag. All the pretty pictures of naked beauties 
which hung in his cabin were shoved in with his shorts and 
socks and underwear. Mr. Haxo decided to shave when they 
got ashore. He said he would be back as soon as the captain. 
Remson gave him the oars and shipped the rudder. Mr. Haxo 
was ready for adventure. He came out of his carouse as fresh as 
a daisy, Remson said, all the better for it. Drink for Haxo was 
only a diversion. It wasn’t the serious business of his life. He 
was not absorbed in it as he was in the other things. He pulled 
with a will. The man had got it into his head that Remson, the 
night before, had promised him the delights of paradise. He 
said: ‘Wait/ and got a necktie out of his pocket and put it on 
as the boat ran on to the beach. He had a white cork helmet 
and his shoes had swanky leather straps. He told Remson it 
didn’t matter where you were; it was always best to make a 
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good first impression on a girl. It never vanished, that first 
impression. It was an investment; put you ahead of the Jacks 
Ashore with their shirts open at the neck and no socks on their 
feet. When he stepped out of the boat he was ready for any¬ 
thing, except perhaps what happened. As he got his sea bag 
up the beach out of the wet he saw Remson take an oar and push 
off again. He said: ‘Hey!’ but Remson pointed to the mule still 
tethered to a low coconut palm and told him to get aboard. 
‘You can’t miss the town,’ he said and pointed again over the 
hill. ‘Go to the Pension Londres,’ he shouted. ‘The landlady is 
a fine piece of goods!’ and pulled back to the ship. 

“Remson’s idea was to wait until Stamm came and send him 
back to fetch Ottilie. He did some more exploring down below. 
He got the carpenter’s axe and hammer, and knocked off the 
locks of the storerooms under the poop. He found plenty of 
stores, canned meat, soups, fruit, vegetables, dried milk, and 
cases of Westphalian hams. He found beer and champagne, 
flour and sugar. Well, he thought, we won’t starve. Then he 
got down into Number Three Hold, and with a flashlight he 
had found in the chartroom he inspected the cargo. The ’tween 
deck had a door from the engine-room and had been fitted up as 
a machine shop. The presence of acid carboys, explosives, and 
bottles of poisonous gas, that might burst and kill them, op¬ 
pressed him. He turned the ventilators to make an updraft and 
went up to see if he could discover a manifest or a cargo plan. 

“It was while he was in the captain’s room that he heard a 
sound. The accommodation ladder was just outside the scuttle. 
He saw the Dane rush past. He ran up on deck. Mr. Haxo came 
for him, snarling. ‘You tink you get my chob, you bastad!’ 

“They rushed at each other, and Remson, glancing at the 
beach, saw three people on mules, Stamm, Ottilie, and Barrillos, 
in full view. It was at this moment that he understood that the 
Dane was murderous, and the idea passed through his mind 
that he would have to get the madman off the ship or shoot him. 
The man’s face was as red as a lobster, Remson said; a bright 
scarlet, and his mouth slobbered like an animal’s. He kept roar¬ 
ing: ‘You bastadl You bastad!’ The idea of Remson scheming 
to get him off the ship like that, to snatch his precious ‘chob’, 
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was enough to make a lunatic out of him. He rushed in to 
charge to the stomach, and Remson got him square on the 
mouth, knocking out some teeth and sending him against the 
rail. His helmet, bloodied and soiled, went into the water and 
floated, rim upwards. Remson leapt on him and bore him down, 
squeezing his windpipe and bashing his face. He banged his 
head on the deck in a sort of dark fury against such swine, as he 
called him. And then he heaved him over the side. 

4 ‘It was the Dane’s good luck that he should have the shock 
of the water to revive him. He paddled around feebly like a 
dog, in a circle, weighed down with his belt. He tried to get into 
the canoe, and of course it rolled over on him. He came into 
view again holding on to the end of the canoe, his mouth in a 
shocking condition. His nose was also bleeding. He saw Rem¬ 
son come down the ladder in a hurry and get into the boat to 
come after him. Remson said he had only humanitarian motives. 
The reaction from throwing a ship’s officer off his own deck 
resulted in anxiety that the man might drown. He didn’t want 
him to drown, even though he was in the mood to shoot himl 
He got into the boat and the Dane gave a howl and started 
swimmingly frantically for the shore. He thought Remson in¬ 
tended to hit him over the head. He thought the party on shore 
was part of the plot to do him out of his job. They were going 
to massacre him when he reached the land. He paddled, bawling. 
Remson methodically cast off the painter and rowed, not after 
him, but up the beach a little way, to where Ottilie was.” 

Mr. Spenlove threw up his hands. 

“All his life”, he said, “that man had been waiting for a 
romance. He thought, when an ex-countess lay in his arms, he 
had it. Then there was the Damon and Pythias episode in New 
Orleans, which had revolted and stunned him with its dreadful 
vision of our manifold nature. He had to have some sort of 
glamour with it. I, for instance, would never do. I was of the 
hoi polloi, the worthy petit bourgeois, for whom he had toler¬ 
ance, and respect possibly, but no more. It was because he 
could detect in my attitude a slight lack of reverence for his caste 
that he could never take me into his confidence. Until I arrived, 
very fatigued and not very respectable, at his store, the store of 
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Remson and Co., in Chocotan. With the faithful Barrillos in 
attendance. He had changed by then. He saw, not himself, but 
his caste, from outside, and he had no more illusions about them. 
You ought to have heard him on the subject of the warrior caste 
in the Old Mayan Empire. During the years he has been there 
he has become what he only pretended to be at first—something 
of an archaeologist. He never reads, I told you. But you must 
except what he calls ‘this Maya business’. He thinks he has 
found the reason why they died out. While we sat among those 
grey-green monuments, surrounded by statues of supermen in 
ceremonial aprons, with vast headdresses of plumed serpents, 
he pointed them out. They were, he said, a warrior caste. ‘They 
ran the show,’ he said simply. ‘They took everything! They 
had all the knowledge.’ He looked at me sharply. ‘Did you ever 
think of that, Spenlove? If you corner the knowledge, you have 
everything in your hands. But it means a smash after a while. 
The warriors get richer and richer, and the farmers suddenly 
rise and wipe them out. They wiped out the knowledge too, and 
so they starved. They moved away to another part of the coun¬ 
try and began all over again. You can only guess at it, of course. 
But look at these chaps. Pretty grim, whatl Warrior caste! 
Snakes with feathers! Cut your heart out and eat it. Blood 
drinkers, they were. And they had all the knowledge—stars, 
seasons, and calculations. Nobody else could read their lan¬ 
guage. They gave the orders, and charged a high price for their 
professional services. All you’ve got, those chaps want. Well, 
they’d better look out, over in Europe. I mean,’ he said, ‘the 
warrior caste had better look out! Look at this now. It was mar¬ 
vellous. Stone courts, temples, pyramids, palaces, and then— 
smash!’ He brought his hand down hard on his thigh. ‘Now 
they’re all gone, and we’re no wiser. It’s a damned silly world.’ 

“Of course”, Mr. Spenlove added, “he didn’t think that he 
himself was part of the damned silly world. He has an idea he 
is escaping from our common damnation. Perhaps he is. His 
life has grown up around that madly romantic exploit of twenty 
years ago when he flung the third mate into the sea and rowed 
ashore to get his girl. T must have been mad at that time,’ he 
said to me, ‘but it was the only thing to do. The problem 
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was Stamm. He had to come too. Stamm’s very faithful.’ 

“The exaltation of the fight with that Dane evoked a scheme 
in which Stamm had no part. But when the boat grounded on 
the white beach and the little procession came to meet him, he 
could not order Stamm away. He told Stamm to pay Barrillos 
so that the mo%o could go home to Barranca Rosa. Barrillos 
said he had heard the previous night from the other mo^os that 
Rieder and the other Guatemalans were held up in Cholamila 
because they had been fired on from an ambush by a local ban¬ 
dit who had been watching them in Escudilla. When he heard 
what had happened he put himself at the head of the aroused 
young Zambu Indians, who wanted some sort of excitement 
anyway. You could see for yourself, in that incident, how these 
insurrectos start their careers. Barrillos knows every trail and 
every bad man in the country. He is a solid citizen nowadays 
and his solidity dates from that time when he was paid in Eng¬ 
lish sovereigns, which he sewed into his shirt or buried until 
he could put them in a bank. 

“But Stamm had to come too. They got the baggage into the 
boat while the Dane, holding to his overturned canoe, was 
making for the shore. They saw he had to do business with 
Barrillos, who was recovering the tethered mule. It began to 
rain again and Stamm, the eternally useful, baled the boat. 
Ottilie steered the boat, but not at all correctly, Stamm told me. 

“They were all streaming with rainwater as they reached the 
Lotharinga. Remson was full of excitement, full of what Stamm 
calls force. Stamm was full of admiration when he heard that 
the amphibious person, who had reached land, was a Dane. 
Stamm does not care for Danes. His mild blue eye became hard 
when he told me it takes three Dutchmen to cheat a Holsteiner 
and three Holsteiners to cheat a Dane. I hadn’t the heart to tell 
him that that legend wanders all over the world. 

“Remember”, Mr. Spenlove said sharply, “that this was 
twenty years ago, in an age when a man single-handed could 
do heroic deeds. Nowadays it would be impossible. Newsreel 
photographers and sound-track specialists would be dropping 
down in fast airplanes alongside the Lotharinga within a few 
hours of her arrival. There would be special interviews by 
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long-distance radiotelephone with Rieder and the bandit who 
was holding him up. They would probably be posed together, 
and Remson would have an offer for a coast-to-coast hook-up 
describing his meeting with Ottilie. Tropical romance! 

“So it all seems as far away from us as the Mayan warrior 
caste. Perhaps a Carib fisherman, from his grass hut on the far¬ 
ther side of the Boca, very much alarmed by the great steamer 
that had suddenly appeared in his quiet preserves, would be 
watching, ready to take his family in his dug-out up a secret back¬ 
water for safety. Otherwise nobody. What could he make of the 
scenes he witnessed—the boats going ashore, the activities 
around the bow, the whirr of the winches, the final silence as 
the steam went down? It would be a supernatural intrusion. It 
was probably as alarming as the Spanish ships four hundred years 
ago had been to their ancestors. Only when the Lotharinga had 
lain there motionless and abandoned for a long time did they 
venture near. 

“The first thing Remson did when they got on board was to 
pull up the gangway and haul the boats around to the side away 
from the beach. A rope ladder would do, he told Stamm, who 
was charmed with the adventure, and felt extremely nautical. 
Stamm told me he was not a good sailor, but that ship suited 
him. He made expressive gestures to show me what he meant. 
The very idea of the long voyage across the Atlantic is repug¬ 
nant to him, he said. More expressive gestures! True to his 
Teutonic instincts he found an officer’s cap and began to wear 
it. He worked with frenzy to get the captain’s cabin cleaned out. 
For himself the chief mate’s room was suitable. It was in an 
alleyway on the port side, discreetly out of range of the captain’s 
quarters.” 

Mrs. Colwell had remained still for a long while, staring into 
the fire. She made a movement as of one who had suddenly 
discovered her early suspicions to be only too well founded. 
But Mr. Spenlove wagged a finger without looking at her. 

“No!” he said, for he knew she was thinking that he was only 
dressing up a sordid affair in his own eloquence. “Even Stamm 
was aware of something unusual in Remson’s attitude towards 
Ottilie. Stamm is a reliable witness. There was nothing roman- 
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tic in their outward appearance when they reached the ship* 
Stamm says they looked like a lot of drowned rats, with rain and 
heat and the inevitable dirtiness of a ride through a swampy 
forest trail. Remson, he says, looked like a bandit. There was 
no high converse concerning their emotions. They w r orked and 
kept watch. They saw the Dane vanish among the palms on the 
shore with Barrillos. They were preoccupied with a score of 
duties, and they had already reached some sort of conclusions 
about themselves as companions. As Stamm remarked with an 
air: ‘Ve haf an understanding of everything!’ What he meant 
was, I imagine, that they achieved a solidarity. They were aware, 
without putting it into words, that their traditional loyalties 
had been suspended. I asked Stamm: ‘Did you talk to her? Did 
you tell her you had been badly treated by your girl?’ He nodded 
vigorously. ‘Ach so!’ he said softly. ‘And the captain, did he 
tell you anything?’ His face became solemn, and he said: ‘The 
Capitdn? I do not inquire. By me he iss the best man in the 
worldP Stamm has a jerky spasmodic delivery that takes any 
emotion he may have and makes it explosive. ‘But you told 
him why you no longer wished to return home?’ I suggested, 
and he nodded again. ‘The Capitdn told me it was quite all 
right/ he said. ‘Very natural, after my misfortune!’ he boomed, 
and smiled, because his misfortunes apparently are all deep in 
the past and he has an ageless, moonlike expression, benevolent 
and wise. He says, sagely: ‘It is a goot ting if you know when 
you are well off.’ All things have worked together to bless 
Stamm, he thinks. How lucky he was to be marooned there at 
such a time! After the war Stamm must have read a little of what 
had been going on on the western and eastern fronts and in 
Germany too, behind the lines. His face is extremely solemn 
when he thinks of it. ‘A bat bissness/ he assured me. ‘I vass 
damn lucky, if you excuse the expression/ 

“But at the time of their adventure they already had the 
understanding Stamm speaks of, and when Remson set the 
watches and Stamm went off peacefully to sleep in the chief 
mate’s room until two in the morning, he left Remson and 
Ottilie together. He made a hoarse chortle to me: ‘You could 
not leave dos two people apart/ he observed with heavy 
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humour. ‘What?* I said. ‘They went around arm in arm? Like 
lovers?* He pulled down the sides of his mouth and laid his 
head on one side. ‘It is bedder arm in arm dan de box on de 
ear/ he exploded. He made gestures supposed to represent 
belligerence. I said: ‘You mean, they quarrelled?* He made a 
downward motion with his hand—we were out in the launch, 
fishing, at that moment, at Chocotan. He was catching some 
sort of venomous-looking fish, like a pike, that lives in that 
bitter stream—and the boat shook with the vigour of his ges¬ 
ture. He thought it was not our bissness to inquire. A tactful 
snub. Could I inquire of Captain Remson? He suspected me of 
pulling his leg at that and shrugged his shoulders. And of 
course I was. I had no intention of putting my foot in it to that 
extent. 

“But even if I had and he had been so far indulgent as to 
recall what happened on that ship, could Remson have brought 
to life again the emotions of that time? Could he express, sup¬ 
posing he had retained them, the essence of his adventure? I 
wasn’t sure at all. When we walked out to old Chocotan and 
he began to respond to my questions about the Lotharinga, I 
had no idea that he would allude to the story of Sefiora Smith. 
Women are unreliable historians and the tale as she told it 
wasn*t in character, now that I had met Remson and Ottilie 
under their own roof. 

“But Remson, when he had told me about ‘that Dane* and 
the fight, and found himself coming to the time when he prac¬ 
tically took possession of the ship, didn’t shy away from the 
problem at all. He made it clear at first that he was acting on 
his own but still O.H.M.S., as he put it. He was, he said. On 
His Majesty’s Service, and pretty active service at that. ‘I sup¬ 
pose/ he said to me, ‘since you heard I’d run away and had my 
sword broken—Good God!—you also got the story down on 
the coast that I was having a fine old time on the Lotharinga! 
Well, you can get that out of your head, old chap. I was having 
a hell of a time, as a matter of fact. Not only destroying—put¬ 
ting out of commission, you know—all that submarine stuff 
they had on board, but with her!* 

“I said: ‘That’s not what I expected! You ought to explain/ 
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“He retreated again. "There's nothing very much to explain/ 
he said. "We’d been through a good deal together by that time. 
I’d made up my mind. But she’d made up her mind too. She 
was absolutely against marriage. It sounds a bit mad, I know. I 
dare say we were both a bit mad. I don’t expect you to under¬ 
stand her side. I didn’t myself, at first. It was really her delicacy 
that made her take that view. He—that Rieder—had made mar¬ 
riage seem so horrible to her she couldn’t associate it in her 
mind with any happiness at all. I had, as I say, a hell of a time. 
She wouldn’t stay with Schutz’s woman, she wouldn’t stay with 
Sefiora Smith until I could get her to some civilized place. And 
then, when I had a fresh chance for her to escape, she refused 
that! Flat! She said she would go over the side for a finish.’ 

""I asked him what chance he was talking about. 

"" "Why/ he said, "the motor boat. The Lotharinga had a 
motor boat. What was more, it was in good condition—very 
unusual in those days. It was part of the special equipment for 
the service. And there was any amount of petrol for it. My idea 
was to send her with Stamm to Barrios, where they could get 
a train to the capital and stay there until things were quiet 
again. I didn’t think of the war lasting so long, remember. Who 
did, in 1915?’ 

“ "Why didn’t you go too?’ I inquired, and he said: ‘I’m com¬ 
ing to that. You don’t think, Spenlove. Where would I have 
been, arriving with two German subjects in a neutral port? I 
had my secret instructions, so that a consul would have to pass 
me along. But if I came in with two enemy aliens, he would 
be in a fix. He would quite likely suspect that I was a spy who 
had stolen my own papers. He’d be damn right to think so. He 
wouldn’t be worth tuppence if he didn’t think so, at a time like 
that. It would be bad enough if the consul was clever. If he 
was a fool it would be worse. They were in such a state, those 
consuls, that they saw a spy behind every tree! Imagine me tool¬ 
ing in, on board a stolen motor boat, and trying to convince 
the chap I was in the service!’ 

“Remson dismissed the matter with a wave of his cigarette. 
‘Anyway, she wouldn’t hear of it/ he said. "I sent Stamm.’ He 
broke into a smile, as if the memory of Stamm on a two-hun- 
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dred-mile voyage in a motor boat was full of humour. *1 sent 
him on a cruise/ 

“ ‘But what for?* I inquired. ‘Well, to get him off my hands, 
for one thing/ Remson said: ‘Stamm’s very faithful, but I 
couldn’t explain him, even to myself. He was like a dog one had 
been kind to. He growled at anybody who came near. He 
wanted to take a shot at a Carib who was sailing near the ship. 
I had to tell him the native came close on account of the wind. 
Yes, Stamm was, and is, like a faithful dog. Just then I didn’t 
want him. He hung around, you know.’ 

“I asked if Stamm actually went for a voyage by himself. 
Remson smiled again and said no. After they had got the thing 
to work, which took several days, Stamm went around the ship 
like a demented water bug. Then Remson himself took it up 
the Boca and into the river. 

“I told Remson he evidently didn’t see what I was getting at. 
I wasn’t interested in his damned motor boat. I was interested 
in Ottilie. I wanted to know the beginning of the relations 
which had ripened into the happiness he has now. He said: 
‘Right oh! I suppose you heard some tales in Barranca Rosa. 
That woman at the pension! And I had one of the nurses from 
the hospital up here when my youngest was born. She was 
nearly as curious as you are, Spenlove. Ottilie and I were to¬ 
gether on that ship, and when I had finished my job down below 
in the holds, I took a holiday, you may say. It wasn’t easy. I had 
to watch—we took turns in watching that nobody came on 
board.’ He turned to me and laughed. The memory of it came 
back. ‘For her there was only one explanation of any one coming 
off to us. It would be Rieder coming after her!’ 

“I said I thought he would have been glad to leave his wife 
alone. ‘Oh no!’ said Remson. ‘You’re wrong there. He would 
have been out in a gunboat, if he had been able to reach the 
coast, and if he had had a gunboat. For him it was a humilia¬ 
tion. In front of those Guatemalans, who knew about the other 
woman he had run after as far as New York. Now his wife had 
run away. He has always tried to make it appear that I kid¬ 
napped her and that he divorced her because sbe had tarnished 
his honour! I dare say he believes it now/ 
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I said: ‘Go on. Tell me about Ottilie. Did she stay with you, 
then, all alone, on that ship?’ 

“ ‘She hadn’t any intention of doing anything else,’ he said, 
and coughed behind his hand. ‘It’s a long time ago, and it was 
a very unusual situation. As it turned out, it simply made me!’ 
He spoke with strong feeling, for him. He folded his arms and 
stared at the head of a great statue close by, a warrior priest 
whose helmet was a jaguar head with the skin over his shoul¬ 
ders, a jaguar with open snarling jaws. He said: T wasn’t any¬ 
thing at all until she came. When 1 met you in Malta—that was 
a terrible time. I had to leave her and go home to try and get 
demobilized. They gave me promotion and sent me away to the 
Mediterranean instead.’ He turned to me as if he was going to 
raise his hand against me. 

“After all these years he was indignant at the brainlessness 
of officialdom. They were rewarding him according to their 
lights. The last thing they would imagine, when they read his 
report of what he had done—radio station definitely out of 
commission, revolt of native Hondurans against the Germans, 
destruction of stores and equipment designed for a submarine 
base, and the base ship full of water up to the ’tween decks— 
was that he would want to return there. His report didn’t in¬ 
clude any reference to Ottilie and he couldn’t explain her to a 
base captain. They would naturally say: ‘Fetch her home, man,’ 
if he said he had a girl. They were highly pleased with the result 
of his mission and Captain Comberfield was complimented also. 
Remson was promoted to lieutenant commander attached to the 
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Intelligence office in the eastern Mediterranean. ‘As far away as 
they could damn well put me!’ he exclaimed. I said he might 
have been sent to the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea. I wasn’t pre¬ 
pared to blast the navy because they acted in a normal manner. 
He said, quietly: ‘Well, they could have sent me back to the 
West Indian station. I wasn’t in a very good humour in Malta, 
and that was the reason. I was feeling pretty sick because I 
couldn’t communicate with Ottilie. Censors were fussy swine. 
I had to be careful.’ 

“ ‘Where was she?’ I said. He said: ‘With Stamm. He was the 
only bloke I knew I could absolutely trust, or thought I could. 
I wasn’t so sure at the time. I told him, when I was going away 
—this was in a stinking hotel in Barrios, and I was waiting for 
a Dutch ship—I told him I was putting absolute trust in him. 
I had orders to go home. I had to leave her in his care because 
she couldn’t come with me, not even if we’d been married. It 
was too stiff a dose for any naval officer to swallow. You notice 
there’s a lot of difference in age between our first and second 
children. Ottilia is nearly eighteen and Margarita is fourteen. 
The youngest is twelve. Ottilia was born while I was in London, 
waiting to be sent to a new base office. And I didn’t get the 
news until she was almost a year old.’ 

“I said: ‘You went away and left her with Stamm without 
knowing if you’d ever get back here?’ He nodded. He said: ‘I 
had no reason to suppose I’d ever get back. I was on an armed 
cruiser—one of the Rajah Line too—for a year. What else was 
to be done? Was I to run away? Not much of a solution. I 
couldn’t see myself dodging every consul and shipmaster for 
the rest of my life. No, I had to go. Those years were not good, 
Spenlove! I might have forgotten all about this affair. I say 
might. I didn’t. That was what made it so bad for me. Now and 
again, at long intervals, I heard from Stamm and there was a 
note from her. She had no doubt I would come back, no doubt 
at all...!’ 

“There was a flame in his voice and a light on his face as he 
said this, and I had no reply to it. There is no reply to the 
triumph of love, no answer to truth. I understood what he 
meant when he paused and looked at me. His was the light of 
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faith that was as immovable as mountains, and transcended the 
petty loyalties of our lives. She had the same light on her face 
and the same sound in her throat when I saw her that night. He 
left the room for a moment. The tall Ottilia had come in like 
a shadow, had silently whispered to her and slipped behind the 
screen again, Ottilie looked at me as if she sensed that I knew 
about them now. ‘Mein herzallerliebster Herr!’ she muttered, 
and then smiled triumphantly at me.” 

Mr. Spenlove made a gesture and poured out another glass. 

“I was very much overcome when I realized just what he 
had gone through. Viewed from our secular level he had no 
real reason to suppose that the adventure on the Lotharinga 
would ever have a sequel. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he would have sailed away and she would not have seen him 
again. What would have happened to her? I dare say the correct 
and conscientious Stamm would have sacrificed himself. I pre¬ 
fer to believe that she would not have accepted the sacrifice. 
She would have fought her battle alone. Remson would have 
joined the ranks of the embittered, disillusioned post-war sur¬ 
vivals. He was lucky. The invisible bond that held them to¬ 
gether was stronger than war, or separation, or even death. It 
was our old friend the Life Force, or as I prefer to call it. Elective 
Affinity. Old Goethe knew so much more than we give him 
credit fori We scoff at such notions as mere eighteenth-century 
vapouring. And then we get a glimpse of immortal love in our 
midst, a glimpse of shy gentle, yet invincible hearts holding to 
each other in the silence and the shadows/ 

“She was with Stamm, he said, after he had to go home. She 
went with Stamm, who had his instructions to ‘take care of her*. 
I tried to stir up Stamm’s memories of that time. I said: ‘Cap¬ 
tain Remson tells me you took care of the sefiora. Where did 
you go? You couldn’t get back to Germany/ He said that was 
impossible even if they’d wanted to. And he couldn’t stay in 
a place like Barranca Rosa. Guatemala was out of the question 
because Rieder could have shut Ottilie in his house. He could 
have then thrown her into the street when she had her baby. 
‘And you know’, said Stamm gravely, ‘what would have hap¬ 
pened to her in a place like that/ I said I knew perfectly, so 
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what? ‘Ach/ he said, ‘Captain Remson left me money to make a 
start in business. I give him a receipt for everything. He tell 
me he is a government agent, confidential observer, and have to 
go home to report. He was in a very bad state at that time. He 
wish to stay with her, you understand. He says to me: “You 
have to take my place, look after my girl. When the war finish 
I will reward you.” I tell him that with some capital I can get a 
business. He tell Ottilie: “You do what he says. He is in charge 
until I come back.” And of course/ Stamm said to me, ‘the 
captain, he expect to come back soon, a few months or a year 
at most/ 

“Stamm put up a good front while Remson was with them 
waiting for the ship, but after he was gone Stamm said it was 
a time of great anxiety. The shabby clapboard hotel in Barrios 
was not curious about his relations with the girl, so long as he 
paid the bills. Barrios would lower anybody’s confidence in 
himself. Even now it isn’t a gay metropolis. When a small 
coasting steamer came into Barrios flying the Dutch flag Stamm 
went on board to find some one to talk to. She was going over 
to Dutch Guiana, calling at Curagao. The purser was sympa¬ 
thetic about Herr Stamm’s problem. Herr Stamm must find 
things difficult in this devilish country. With a woman too! 
Why didn’t he try his luck in Curagao? There was a great 
shortage of trained accountants there. The petroleum business 
was being developed in V enezu ela, and there was talk of a refinery 
being built at Curagao. Now Willemstadt was a fine little town. 
If Stamm was an expert in officer operations and a good man 
with figures, he could get a job. And there was room on the 
ship at a reasonable rate if they wished to come. 

“Stamm had no difficulty in getting a job in Curagao in an 
importing house. He took his sample trunks with him. He still 
has his samples. After the war, through the agents in Amster¬ 
dam, he got together a business in office supplies. He travelled 
up and down the coast, and the excellence of the equipment, its 
indestructible nature, being made mostly of enamelled steel, 
appealed to businessmen whose furniture and documents were 
eaten by ants and corrupted by humid heat. 

“There must have been something incorruptible about 



Stamm himself, for he too survived the heat, the damp and 
the insects. His integrity was proof against time and silence. 
When I suggested that I was surprised he hadn’t got married 
himself, he blew out his cheeks and said: ‘Poohl’ He waved his 
hand and shook his head. This was when we were out on the 
river fishing at Chocotan. His round moonlike face was tanned 
to the colour of old parchment, his fair hair bleached and 
scanty, his compact figure hunched over his fishing-rod. ‘Not 
at all/ he said primly. ‘My time was much occupied. After my 
unfortunate experience I decided I was not a marrying man. 
Sometimes, of course. . . / He waved his hand again and 
shrugged his shoulders. His face was a study of demure sophis¬ 
tication. ‘Like yourself 1 ’ he suggested and nudged me with his 
elbow. 

“That is Stamm, a practically incorruptible being preserved 
in the Baltic amber of his coy humour. He has discovered that 
fidelity is a long-term investment, paying rich dividends in 
smug complacency and spiritual peace. Or so it seemed to me 
as I sat fishing with him in that boat, trying to get out of him 
the history of his idol, El Capitdn, head of Remson and Co., 
Stamm being the Company. He thought it nothing remarkable 
for him to take care of the girl who was suddenly friendless and 
going to have a baby. I said: ‘After all, Mr. Stamm, you were 
an accessory. You condoned this business/ He didn’t under¬ 
stand. I said: ‘You were on the Lotharinga and you knew what 
would happen, didn’t you?* 

“He turned and wagged his finger in my face. ‘You tink I 
worry about that? She vass his woman. Herr Rieder, he treat 
her like a pick-the-pocket! I haf gr-reat responsibility on that 
ship. And after, tool After we leave that ship, I haf very much 
to tink about. You inquire of de Capitdn. I can’t talk about it 
at all. It was important/ 

“He hunched himself over his fishing-rod again and would 
say nothing more about it. So I naturally mentioned this rig¬ 
marole to Remson, who smiled. 

“ ‘Yes/ he said. ‘I sent Stamm off in the motor boat, fishing. 
Stamm’s fond of fishing. But he didn’t only fish, he did a job 
for me. For himself too/ 



“I asked Remson not to be too mysterious. I was only in¬ 
terested in his affair with Ottilie. I was astonished that he should 
have become so unconventional. 

“ ‘It wasn’t my doing,* he said. ‘It was she who was uncon¬ 
ventional. Don’t you think she’d had all she wanted of the 
conventional with Rieder? She didn’t give the matter any 
thought one way or the other. She never has thought much. 
She lives. Our happiness was bound up together. We had to 
be, well, what we are. But at the time we had something else 
to worry about. Stamm was right. He had a responsibility.’ ” 

Mr. Spenlove indicated with a wave of his hand the problem 
of exhuming the facts from men whose articulateness was re¬ 
stricted to domestic and business details. It was like, he said in 
parenthesis, getting a dog or a bird to describe what it had been 
doing. 

“Remson admitted at last there had been a raid from the 
beach a few nights after he had settled down on the ship. It 
happened the day after Stamm, rummaging in the spare cabin 
at the end of the port alleyway, found a safe concealed behind 
a wooden panel under the bunk. It was not only locked but 
sealed with the Imperial German Navy seal. The spare room 
had been used by the supercargo, Herr Benkart. Remson 
decided that it probably contained secret instructions and was 
to be opened by the submarine commanders based on the 
Lotharinga. 

“He and Stamm took the spare cabin bunk apart and got 
the safe out on deck. Stamm, who is an expert on office equip¬ 
ment, at once recognised the make of the safe and declared he 
understood the theory of the lock. All very fine knowing the 
theory, Remson told him, but what about practice? Stamm was 
at once explanatory. The lock could never be opened at sea, 
he told Remson, because the principle was based on gravity. 
Unless the safe was perfectly level the lock would not work. 
With a weight and a piece of string for a plumb line they set it 
up level on deck and Stamm squatted down to turn the knob. 
It was not a complicated affair, Remson said; it was a strong 
but not delicate mechanism. He described Stamm sitting with 
his ear to the door, slowly turning the knob and listening to 
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hear the tumblers fall. Tor hours?’ I suggested and Remson 
said: ‘Hours? Days, I should say! But he did it eventually. He 
called down the ventilator, “Eureka!” It is one of his favourite 
remarks. Eurekal He had the door open. He stood, heels to¬ 
gether, at the salute.’ 

“I asked Remson if there was anything in it. He was absorbed, 
temporarily, in the memory of Mr. Stamm, seated on the deck 
under the awning listening for the faint click of the mechanism 
as he turned the knob. All around them was the unbroken wil¬ 
derness, the Boca reflecting the mountains and the grey sky full 
of hurrying clouds. Stamm seemed to be so intent on his job 
that he would have to be called to come over to the other side 
to eat. Infinite patience, and for what? 

“Remson said quietly: ‘Quite a lot. What I found there of 
most importance was what we call in the navy most secret. I 
took it back home with me. That was what cooked my goose. 
I got a half stripe and that R.D. medal for that. Royal Decora¬ 
tion, you know. It was luck at that. But it dished me for getting 
back here while the war was on. You’ll have to take my word 
for it that it was important. And most secret. I can tell you one 
thing. I had the instructions for assembling the latest Anschutz 
gyrocompass. The navy nearly fell on my neck when they 
opened that envelope in London. And there was the money/ 

“ ‘Money?’ I said. ‘You found money. So that’s how it was, 
eh?’ 

“ ‘I didn’t take it,’ he said stiffly. ‘I never touched one penny 
of it. It was in gold, and in American ten-dollar bills. It was a 
large sum/ 

“ ‘You threw it overboard of course!’ I said. ‘Don’t be sar¬ 
castic/ Remson said. ‘I gave it to Ottilie. Or rather I gave it to 
Stamm. I never asked him what he did with it. He went into 
business in Curasao and Caracas, and he is in business with me 
now. Remson and Co. But it was German money, so I gave it 
to him with the condition that he take care of Ottilie until I 
came back. He did. He’s very faithful. It was a fortune, I 
believe. I turned it over to him to count, and he carried it to 
his cabin and put it in his baggage. 

“ ‘We had an exciting time going through the safe/ he said, 
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‘and keeping a look-out. Stamm and I rolled the thing to the 
rail. I put all the papers with the other stuff from the German 
archaeologists. Stamm kept watch while I was below. We had 
that rule, and you should have seen Stamm carry it outl He had 
a pair of binoculars hanging around his neck and he wore the 
mate’s cap. . . . He kept the eight-to-two watch after the first 
few days. It was easier for me to keep awake in the morning 
watch, and he got up at eight to get our galley fire going. 
Stamm is very good at making coffee. He was on watch one 
night, not long after we had opened the safe. We’d talked of 
what he might do if he could only get away to some civilized 
place with his swag. I told him he was a pirate. He was as pleased 
as Punch at the idea. In that case, he said, he ought to have a 
pistol while on watch. I gave him a German Mauser I found in 
the captain’s wardrobe, and a box of ammunition. He nearly 
blew his finger off because he forgot the safety catch. After he 
had learned the trick of it he set a target up on deck and prac¬ 
tised. He kept out of sight of the shore. It must have sounded 
mysterious to anybody listening on the beach. The echo, you 
know. A very faint echo from the south shore blanketed by the 
deck-house and the bulwarks. It seemed to come from the air. 
One of the reasons why the Caribs never went near the ship 
for years was that they thought there were evil spirits on 
board. The coal burned in one of the bunkers for a long time. 
Some drums of acetylene corroded and blew up in the ’tween 
deck one night over a year later. Supernatural to them of course. 
The supernatural started that night with Stamm on watch. The 
captain, the Dutchman Klootz, came off in a rowboat, with the 
supercargo and the Dane. They rowed out very quietly. It was 
about eight feet from the waterline to the well-deck bulwarks. 
Stamm heard them and then he saw them. What they did was 
to get hold of the painter of the boat we had in the water astern 
and use it to climb up. Stamm hid in the cross alley watching 
them. There were four, including the supercargo. They had a 
flashlight, and as they came up on the main deck this flashlight 
picked up the empty safe by the rail, all ready to be shoved 
over the side.’ 

“Remson looked at me with the corners of his mouth twisted 
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in a faint smile. ‘Now I come to think of it, Spenlove,' he said, 
‘that night was like a bit out of a boy's adventure book. Stamm 
saw them stop. The captain let out a terrible oath. Stamm said it 
was quite impossible to translate it in the presence of either ladies 
or gentlemen. And all at once the skipper and supercargo were 
at each other's throats, tumbling all over the deck, while the 
third mate, that Dane, danced around trying to rescue the flash¬ 
light, which had fallen on the deck. It went out. Bulb broken. 
There was Stamm in the cross alley, crouching down, his Mau¬ 
ser pistol in his hand, watching the scrap, or rather listening to 
it. And it was at that moment I woke up. One of the raiders fell 
on the deck over my head, thump.' 

“At first Remson thought it was Stamm falling over some¬ 
thing in the dark as he patrolled the deck. Then he heard voices. 
He slipped out of his bunk, grabbed his own service revolver 
and started up the companion. His second thought was that 
Stamm had fallen down on the job, gone to sleep and allowed 
people on board. As he reached the cabin entry he found Stamm 
down on one knee with his Mauser aimed. And there was a 
tremendous explosion. In the narrow steel passage the roar of 
the heavy Mauserwas enough to burst their ear-drums. Stamm 
sprang up and ran out. Remson followed him, and they both 
fell over the Dane, who let out a howl of pain. ‘Hi, mister, Fm 
shot! I'm shot!' he bawled. And then some one said curtly: 
‘Kamerad! Don't shoot!' 

“Remson eyed me quizzically. ‘Didn’t Stamm tell you about 
this?' he said. ‘Didn't he tell you about my prisoner? I saw you 
trying to pump him. Well, he probably thinks it is a confidential 
matter. It was. I told him not to tell anybody. The Dane was 
only hit in the arm. Would you believe it? They had no fire¬ 
arms at all. They misunderstood the whole business. They 
thought the third mate, that Dane, had cooked up a yarn. They 
believed there were only some local looters on the ship. In fact, 
they were not at all sure there was anybody on board at all.' 

“ ‘How did you know all this?' I inquired. 

‘“From my prisoner, Benkart, the supercargo,' he said, 
smiling. ‘He said not to shoot. I sent Stamm for a light and 
found the skipper and Benkart trying to find the rope. I told 
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Benkart I wanted a word with him. He said:“Gott im Himmel! 
Who are you?” I took him into the chartroom, telling Stamm 
to keep the others covered but not to murder anybody. When 
we were inside I told Benkart I understood he was in charge of 
the ship’s cargo. He said yes, he was, and by what right was I 
on board? He was starting to bluff, so I told him who I was. I 
said I had destroyed the radio station, and Max Rieder was 
being attacked by local revolutionists. I told him I knew all 
about it. I had seen his secret instructions. If he thought I had 
no right to steal his ship he had no right to use a neutral coun¬ 
try for a naval base. It was six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. The only difference was, I won. I told him the contents 
of the safe were where he would never get them, so he might 
as well accept the inevitable. If anybody tried to rush me they 
would find nothing. The ship could be filled with water to her 
’tween decks in no time. She was solid on the mud and I had 
already made most of the machinery in the ’tween decks unfit 
for use. 

“ ‘He was absolutely stunned,’ Remson said reflectively. ‘He’d 
thought all he had to do was to get rid of some local beach¬ 
comber who was trying to loot the ship’s stores. When the full 
thing broke on him he dropped back on the settee and stared. 
Couldn’t take his eyes off me. “Prove it,” he said. “That’s easy,” 
I told him. “Try and get word of Rieder now. How long have 
you been without contact with that radio station?” I gave him 
the day and hour it stopped. He went on staring. He gave up. 
He said the English were devils for cunning. I said, not at all, 
but he said we were. I told him about the archaeologists we’d 
caught and their papers, very interesting. I told him I had made 
some memory notes of the Anschutz compass, the one with the 
compensating ring, and he put his fists up and shook them. I 
told him we were on neutral territory, so it would be better to 
call quits. I bore no malice personally, so he was free to do a 
bunk wherever he wished. “This verfluchter . . . !” He called 
Klootz all kinds of names. “How did you get the safe open?” 
he wanted to know. “Oh, just a bit of luck,” I said. “I might 
not have bothered if it hadn’t had the Imperial German Navy 
seal.” 
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“ ‘Well/ said Remson, and he gave his small cough, ‘between 
gentlemen you can make an arrangement. If Benkart gave me 
his promise to clear out, he could go ashore at once. If he didn’t, 
Fd keep him prisoner on board and turn him and his bally ship 
over to the Honduran government. What about it? He said he’d 
go ashore. Gave me his word. He was an old Deutsche Ost 
Afrika man; you know those ships with the green and yellow 
bands that run down to Lourenjo Marques and over to Mada* 
gascar. He knew he was licked, but what licked him was how 
in Himmel I happened to be wandering around there just then* 
It was simple enough when I explained it to him, but he couldn’t 
see it. Thought it was supernatural. 

“ ‘When we came out—he shook hands over it—I told 
Stamm to put the rope ladder over the side and see the visitors 
off the ship. The captain had tied up the Dane’s arm, the arm 
he puts around the girls. I got a roll of bandage and some disin¬ 
fectant and gave it to them. They could attend to him properly 
in the boat. I told them they were lucky Stamm’s gun hadn’t 
killed one of them. They didn’t say much. Just think of it. 
They couldn’t make me out at all. Benkart expected me to 
vanish in a blue flame, I think. He must have had a fine tale to 
tell when he got to Valparaiso.’ 

“ ‘So you had a fortune out of it,’ I said to Remson. 

“ ‘No, I didn’t touch it, I told you,’ he said. ‘I left it to 
Stamm. They can never say I was a common highwayman.’ 

“ ‘ And your girl, she lay there quiet while this went on?’ 

“ ‘It didn’t take more than a few minutes,’ said Remson. He 
smiled. ‘I have sometimes wondered what Benkart would have 
done if I had told him I also had stolen Max Rieder’s wife. Or 
if he had known that she was just under his feet, in the cabin. 
Had a fit, I suppose. He didn’t know Rieder then. He had merely 
heard of him as a trusted important financial agent and patriotic 
German doing his bit in the Caribbean. A fine pickle he had 
been making for us, too.’ 

“ ‘Why didn’t I hear about this?’ I said. T used to read the 
confidential reports in the wardroom every time we had a copy.’ 

“ ‘They didn’t even let the chaps in the Admiralty know all 
about it,’ he said sullenly. ‘There were too many temporary 
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gentlemen with commissions. The first cabaret girl they slept 
with got all they knew out of them. Gabble, gabble, gabble! 
All most of them ever did with secret information was to spill 
it to somebody outside/ 

“ ‘That's absolutely true,' I had to admit. ‘Cacoethes loquendi 
was one of the most prevalent diseases during the war/ 

“ ‘Well/ he said. ‘It's all a long time ago, so I don’t mind 
telling you I had Benkart on toast. He was bright enough to 
know it too. Couldn’t do a thing without showing himself up 
for a clumsy fool/ 

“ ‘But tell me/ I said, ‘why didn’t Captain Comberfield in 
Jamaica send somebody with you? It seems a heavy assignment 
for one man/ 

“ ‘Who would he send?’ Remson said. ‘I happened to know 
the language. Languages rather. A commissioned officer who 
had only English would have messed things up at once. It was 
better as it was. I had a bad time, but everything ends sooner 
or later/ ” 

Mr. Spenlove stared at the fire for a moment. 

“I had to make him see”, he said, “that I found it hard to 
understand why he should have been so squeamish about the 
fortune, as he called it, in the safe. What possible objection 
could he have to making the best of such luck? He said: ‘I sup¬ 
pose you think I ought to have invested it and doubled it or 
lost it. I don’t care for that sort of thing, that’s all. Now Stamm 
is a good businessman. He goes to the coast and the capital on 
our business. I left it to him. I wouldn’t touch it. He took care 
of Otdlie while I was away. But I have never had a penny of it. 
I think I get on better here because they all know I don’t look 
at the money side of it/ 

“ ‘And you won’t go home to England to live, ever?’ I said. 
He shook his head. 

“ ‘Oh, don’t misunderstand me/ he said. ‘I’ll go one of these 
days, for a visit. But alone. I think that is the best way. Ottilia is 
going to the normal school at Chiquimula soon and then she 
may want to go to Oxford. She’s free to do as she likes when 
she’s groVrn up. I’d rather stay here and fish and hunt, and work 
on this pre-Mayan stuff. I go on exploring trips too, into the 
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mountains. The people up at the capital would rather have me 
here than a big development company disorganizing the local 
inhabitants. No, no moneyP he said. ‘That’s the trouble with 
life in New York. You have to be always scratching for money. 
And there are so many clever scratchers there too/ 

“I tried to get him to see that his perspective was at fault. I 
said some people were honest, some banks were safe, and many 
of us enjoyed the life of competitive skulduggery. I said we were 
conditioned so that we didn’t notice the things he disliked. He 
agreed to that, but had no desire to be conditioned. He said: ‘I 
hated it all the time I was in it. When I was married in New York 
I hated it. No life for a human being at alll You can have it, 
Spenlove. When the bank goes pop and you have no money, 
come down here and I’ll show you how little it means/ 

“Which was all very well,” Mr. Spenlove remarked, “while 
his good businessman Stamm was so faithful and so well pro¬ 
vided with his carefully tended fortune. I don’t know what the 
fortune was. Remson wouldn’t say. But knowing him, the word 
‘fortune’ is significant. He comes of wealthy people. It is prob¬ 
ably a trust, for the benefit of the children. Remson has man¬ 
aged to retain the feeling that he is a hermit, a recluse, while 
getting the best of everything. What would have happened if 
he had come back and found Ottilie had gone off with another 
man? Or if he himself had not returned? Impossible and irrele¬ 
vant questions. He was bound to return, and she could never 
look at another man. Shall I ever forget her face when she spoke 
of him as ‘mein her^allerliebster Herr\ the deep vibrating sound 
in her throat as she said the words?” 

Mrs. Colwell shook her head. “You are one of the most 
romantic persons I have ever met,” she said. “Evidently, too, 
you’ve never lived with a woman. I can assure you her^aller* 
liebster men aren’t easy to live with. But of course, that girl is 
a very simple type, a sort of not-too-bright hausfrau. She’s 
good; she lets who will be clever.” 

“No!” said Mr. Spenlove. “She finds him easy to live with, 
perfect in fact. Stamm is my evidence that they are both absorbed 
in each other now. The children are not first with either of them. 
I suppose we can’t understand their romantic natures. As for 
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me, I never pretended, Mrs. Colwell. The spectators don’t see 
most of the game, I admit. But in this case I seemed to catch a 
glimpse of a way of life we have almost forgotten, a bucolic 
serenity, an authentic individualism. I’ll tell you how it affected 
me when I came out of that sylvan retreat on the Chocotan 
River. I’ll tell you before we dismiss the matter for good. 
What use would it be for us to brood over Captain Rem- 
son’s escape? We are here, and we have to make the best of it. 
We may fool ourselves for a while, that we would like to do the 
same, sever our relations with the money-mad world and go 
deep into the tropical forest to seek happiness and peace. We 
don’t really. I have sometimes envied him because, as he said 
to me before I left: ‘You’re only a hanger-on of the rich, Spen- 
love. If you hang on long enough they may pension you off, 
like a faithful chauffeur.’ I envied him, but not for longl No, 
not for long. And although my visit to my old friend Rhea 
Candleby, in her tropical retreat, shook me a little, I don’t 
regret that I shall end my days, not in the shadow of the Mayan 
monoliths, but over the water here, on the Long Island Shore.” 

“What? Is she down there too?” said Mrs. Colwell, aroused. 
Mr. Spenlove laughed. 

“Oh no! I ought to have said sub-tropical. She’s in Florida. 
I’ll tell you.” 

“You ought to have some one to retire with,” Mrs. Colwell 
said kindly. “Although I see the problem. It isn’t an easy one 
for sailors. I noticed that with poor Paula. You know, she 
really admired Captain Remson. She was in love with his per¬ 
sonality, if not with him. If he had been in a business or a pro¬ 
fession, in New York, it might have succeeded.” 

“I doubt it,” said Mr. Spenlove. “He was in love with an 
imaginary countess, and the awakening to what she really was 
and to the snobbery of his own ideas revolted him. He was 
ready to do away with himself when he found she had lost 
interest in his romantic position as a ship captain. Romantic, 
bah! The only romance in a ship captain is in his own mind. 
That’s why Charley Mallot is so successful. He can dramatize 
himself. Remson was always in danger because he saw his actual 
position against a glamorous background of what he might 
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have been in the haughty Rajah Line, whose traditions are so 
ancient the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. The 
Rajah Line had its own uniform before there was a merchant 
marine. Compared with what he might have been, Remson’s 
position here was so pettifogging he couldn’t take it seriously. 
In my opinion the war saved him, as it saved so many of us, 
by giving him a new life. And how can you pooh-pooh that 
idyllic adventure when it survived those years of war and half 
a generation of peace? You miss that overture on the Lotha- 
ringa, when the enterprising Stamm got his motor boat going 
and set off on his little odysseys along the coast. Remson and 
his Ottilie had the ship to themselves. The Lotharinga became a 
steel island with caverns and mines of stored luxuries. Out of the 
poop, where the Chinese crew had lived, came one day a thin 
cat, ravenous for water and running back again at once to some 
dark hideaway, whence emerged her new family in due time, 
to be adored by Ottilie and guarded by the mother, who had 
been waging a war to the death against huge rats. Sometimes 
they saw people on the beach, staring curiosly. Sometimes Rem¬ 
son would row over to the farther shore, where the Carib fisher¬ 
men lived, and fill the lifeboat water casks with water at a 
spring that bubbled through a bamboo pipe in the bush. Stamm 
was occasionally put ashore, when he was in from a cruise, and 
would bring back news from Barranca Rosa. He would stay at 
the Pension Londres, which was at that time doing almost no 
business at all. The railway men had all gone away to the war. 

“One day they saw Voit’s little steamer coming in from the 
westward. Voit was back on his old route. At first Remson won¬ 
dered whether the arrival of Captain Voit might not be fol¬ 
lowed by the appearance of Max Rieder. He knew Voit would 
keep on the side of moneyed people. Stamm, who was on shore 
that day, asked Voit if he had come to take Herr Rieder back to 
Barrios. Voit said Herr Rieder was already in the capital. He 
had gone across the mountains to Chiquimula, thence to Zacapa, 
and on up to Guatemala City. Voit’s interest was in the Lo¬ 
tharinga. He came around to see her with Stamm. Voit at once 
saw the possibilities. It was a business proposition. He would 
buy the ship and her cargo from the underwriters if he could 
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discover who they were. He could get it at a colossal discount, 
of course. He already had all the local government officials in 
his pocket. He brought them cases of cheap perfume from Belize, 
cheap German champagne, and cheap cigars, all of which they 
smuggled for their own use. He told Stamm to tell Remson 
that when the time came to do business everything would be 
all right. He went up to see his partner Schutz and began to 
understand what had been going on while he was away doing 
good business in New Orleans. 

“Voit was full of admiration. His suspicions were confirmed. 
He had been extremely sceptical about Remson as an archaeolo¬ 
gist from the first, but admitted his mistake as to the banana 
lands. Why had he not known that it ‘vas a woman’? Of course 
men like Remson would do anything to get hold of some 
womanl And to snatch Rieder’s woman—he and Schutz groped 
and goggled at that. Carried her off from under the man’s nose 
almost! Ach! Well, it would be all the easier to do business with 
a man who was thinking about a woman. One evening Voit 
came off in a boat and waited to be invited on board. Remson 
gave the word. Glad to see the old fraud. 

“In a case like that I wanted to know how Ottilie acted. 
Remson said she stayed in the cabin. ‘What,’ I said, ‘didn’t you 
have any compunction about receiving Captain Voit while she 
was close by?’ This wasn’t quite what I meant. It was very hard 
to express it. It was an intangible. I saw Remson always as a 
superior man, a high-minded naval officer. And here he was 
having an affair with a married woman and doing business with 
a dour old trader, who would mortgage his own mother. And 
he had borrowed, in the past, from my old financial shipmate. 
Jack Phelan. 

“ ‘Compunction?’ said Remson. ‘What compunction do you 
have when you are killing rats with a stick! I hadn’t any idea of 
staying for the rest of my life on that ship. I suppose you think 
I was playing at pirates. Oh no. Suppose I’d gone home and 
reported the Lotharinga a total loss, and while I was talking a 
four-thousand-horse-power Dutch tug arrived to pull her off! 
I had flooded her all I could in the fore holds where the coal 
was, and she had plenty of water in the engine-room, but tugs 
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can pump anything out nowadays. What I wanted was to dis¬ 
mantle her, and I couldn’t do it alone. I knew Voit was the 
man. Voit can sell anything. I had the idea that if I could turn 
it over to him there wouldn’t be much for anybody else. I 
think he got rich out of her.’ 

“ ‘You mean,’ I said, ‘you sold him the ship.’ 

“Remson laughed. 

“ ‘Like the chap who sold the Brooklyn Bridge or the Tower 
of London? No, I didn’t have that sort of nerve. I didn’t want 
to do anything I could be arrested for. Voit was the answer. So 
he came on board.’ 

“ ‘Did he know about the fortune?’ I said. Remson was 
amused. ‘You bet he didn’t! He has always been so pleased 
because he thinks he diddled me out of a fine bit of business. 
Unless you tell him he won’t know. Not that it matters now. 
He’s a born trader, and that was a trader’s heaven. I told him 
I was going back to Barrios with him. I was just tipping him 
off to a good thing. Tons of brass and copper on board! Voit 
is a sort of scrap-metal merchant at heart, an old-clothes man 
of the sea!’ Remson was amused at his own perception. ‘He 
didn’t find the empty safe. Stamm and I had tipped it over¬ 
board long before he arrived.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘he has certainly taken everything else. She’s 
a terrible sight now. And you used her for your desert-isle 
romance.’ 

“Remson looked at me sideways. ‘That’s how it would ap¬ 
pear to you, Spenlove,’ he said. He became all of a sudden en¬ 
raged in a tight, compressed way. ‘It was not at all what you 
seem to think!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you know, she was a school - 
girl when she was married to that fellow! Do you know that?’ 

“ ‘I met her,’ I said calmly, ‘on the promenade deck one 
evening. She was coming down on my ship from New York. 
She came around a corner and ran into me, almost.’ 

“Remson was taken aback. I said: ‘So I saw her before you 
did! You are quite right. She was a child. I didn’t speak to her. 
I happened to see her at the purser’s office and he told me she 
was Mrs. Max Rieder. I know what you are driving at, Remson, 
but I don’t cherish those sort of poetical feelings about modem 
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young women. All I grant is that you have the right. You had 
the luck to capture a rare creature. Our conventional notions 
are of no importance.*I said, ‘But you were happy then, weren’t 
you? In that sense it was a romance?* 

“He said: ‘Happy! And all the time I had the axe over me! 
I had to go, and I had to leave her behind. If I ever saw her 
again depended on luck, on her and on me. On Stamm too. 
I left her in his charge. But what sort of life was it for me? Just 
as I found what I wanted I had to start away and leave it. And 
the war seemed as if it would never end! Look back at it, and 
of course it is a sort of romance. It was hell at the time, except 
for the fact that she trusted me absolutely. No man was ever 
trusted more in this world than I was. It was a million to one 
against my coming back.* 

“ ‘Ah,* I said. ‘You are thinking that most men would not 
have come back?* ‘That*s just it,* said Remson. I said: ‘They 
wouldn’t have had anything to come back to, old chap. They 
wouldn’t have done what you did. As for your girl, you know 
the answer. And would most men have settled here, in a for¬ 
gotten pocket of the world, forgetting the noise outside? They 
would have gone out again into the noise, taking the girl with 
them, to make money and position, and to give their children 
all the priceless advantages of our modern civilization in North 
America!* 

“Remson said, yes, that was what they would do. That was 
what I liked to think of as a romance. Whereas, in reality, it was 
something so utterly different I probably had no conception of 
it. 

“I admitted this, but I told him: ‘You are suggesting that 
what you set up here was a private temple of worship.* He 
clapped his hands on his English whipcord breeches, which I 
fancy were made for him in Conduit Street, and ejaculated: 
‘Hah!* He looked at me. 

“I went on: ‘I’ve been aware of it, that you worship her. 
Certainly she worships you. And I dare say the children are 
vestal virgins. Aren’t you taking a chance?* 

“He said: ‘It’s the only way to do, man! You mean, it might 
not work in New York? In the States? I’d rather shoot myself 
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than live there!* He spoke with violence. I suggested it was no 
worse than England. ‘That’s right/ he agreed hastily. ‘I saw 
that, when I got back to London from Malta at the end of the 
war. I used to have a miserable life in England before the war, 
but it would be worse now. I could never live among people 
again/ He turned to me as if he had just thought of something 
extraordinarily revealing. ‘You know/ he said, ‘I never really 
lived at all between the time I was an apprentice in sail and 
when I came here. At sea, in sail, you have some peace. You 
don’t have crazy fools of passengers turning the ship into a 
hell. You don’t have wireless worrying the life out of you with 
things you don’t want to know. It was a beautiful life, take it 
all round, though I didn’t realize it until I’d left it. Now I have 
the same peace here.’ 

“ ‘With bandits and insurrectos looting you?’ I suggested. 
He waved me away. 

“ ‘Once or twice in seventeen years/ he said, ‘and all they 
loot you of is some movable goods. In New York they take 
your soul out of your body. And you can’t shoot them there as 
you can here. You know/ he said, in a milder tone, ‘I used to 
go down to the ship from the apartment in the subway. I mean 
when I was supposed to be married to Paula!’ He laughed. 
‘Well, I’ve never been able to imagine anything more like what 
I believe hell is than standing in a solid jam in those trains, 
roaring, screeching, and stinking like a sewer with sweat and 
bad breath... .’ He shook slightly. ‘People! I hate them! Give 
me bandits over the river, any time! Or snakes, or bats. They 
aren’t as deadly as crowds and noise. You can keep them out¬ 
side. And inside’—he touched his breast—‘you are at peace.’ ” 

Mr. Spenlove made a vague movement towards the fire with 
his cigar. The house was very still. Far away below, the light¬ 
houses on the Connecticut shore were winking and the towns 
sent up local radiances that dimmed the western stars. He rose 
abruptly and moved to the great curved window. 

“He was at peace!” he said harshly. “That was all he had to 
tell me as an interloper from the outside world. The things I 
was interested in he could hardly remember. For him that time 
on the Lotharinga was a wondrous spiritual experience, a divine 
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flame that not only touched him with ecstasy but prevented him 
from seeing the surrounding darkness of the world. Ecstasy 
because, as he said to me that last evening, ‘Here there are no 
ghosts, except those old Maya fellows!’ No ghosts! Think of 
that, from a man sensitive to ghosts! A man whose native land 
is alive with them, so that they almost come and sit beside you 
in old inns and in ancient dwellings. Only the gentle spirit of 
the Mother of God in his daughters’ rooms, where tiny wicks 
floating in oil burned before her coloured pictures. Remson 
said: ‘That is the right stuff for the girls. Ottilie’s mother was a 
Catholic. It was no trouble for her to have them that way. I 
suppose, Spenlove, you’re the same working-class atheist you 
always were.’ 

“ ‘You may be right,’ I said. I was amused that he should 
have remembered our early days together in the old Sandoval 
on the Belize run. ‘You may be right. Just a member of the petit 
bourgeois. Ghosts won’t worry me, you know, Remson,’ I told 
him. ‘You and I are at two opposite poles mentally. You look 
back. I look forward.’ 

“ ‘You haven’t anything to look forward to except old age,’ 
he said. 

“ ‘And memories,’ I said. ‘Think how I shall enjoy recalling 
this visit to you! I came out of curiosity, and because I was tired 
of those nurses, and Senora Smith’s very superior tone, and 
old Voit’s hospitality. Now I’m ready to go back to that world 
you dislike so much. I’ll remember it all. Have you any mes¬ 
sages?’ 

“ ‘To whom?’ he said. ‘You aren’t likely to see Paula, are 
you? Tell her what you like. It doesn’t matter any more. I might 
pay a visit to the Old Country, but not to New York.’ 

“ ‘No, I’ll not see her,’ I told him. ‘I was never really recog¬ 
nized by Paula. She used to look right through me. But Rhea 
—I may see her. I know where she lives.’ 

“Rem$on smiled for a second. ‘I remember her. She was some 
fellow’s girl, I think. That was why I didn’t care about going 
to her place. She was your friend, Spenlove, not mine. She was 
the one—ah well, it doesn’t matter. I have forgotten all that.’ 

“And”, said Mr. Spenlove to Mrs. Colwell, “he really had. 
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It was only by literally cross-examining him, pumping up from 
the far dark corners of his memory various incidents and 
piecing them together, checking them with casual remarks by 
Stamm, that I was able to get a picture of their adventures. 
Ottilie, too, helped a little. That last day, having gradually lost 
her timidity and fear of a stranger, she spoke to me. She had 
even recalled, very very faintly, that night on my ship, when she 
came around the corner of the promenade deck breasting the 
wind like a lovely young goddess carved on the bows of a ship. 
It was the interval between her girlhood in Hamburg and the 
dreadful revelation of marriage to a man who was almost losing 
his mind in his infatuation with the Dutch banker’s blonde 
social secretary from Berlin. I fancy she had been asking Rem- 
son about me. What do such souls discuss in privacy?” Mr. 
Spenlove pulled his beard and wrinkled his nose at the dark¬ 
ness outside Mrs. Colwell’s windows. “I always imagine that 
perfect soul mates must take refuge ultimately in silence. They 
develop esoteric means of communication. To me, of course, 
they must use the vulgar tongue, so called. Ottilie, with her 
dark hair drawn back in severe bands from each side of her 
pale olive face, her dark Flemish eyes on mine, her rich figure, 
the short puffed sleeves tight on her splendid arms, told me she 
was ‘vairey sorry’ I was going. I wasn’t sorry, in fact. I confess 
that although at times I have a nostalgia for such a life as Rem- 
son’s, I always want to come back into circulation when a her¬ 
mit’s life beckons invitingly. To me, then, those two were 
merely making the best of a bad job. They were not full- 
powered craft sailing the oceans of life, but derelicts cast ashore 
together and immobilized by a lack, shall we say, of buoyancy. 
Stamm was a derelict too, though he could easily dispose of my 
argument. Stamm never expressed a reluctance to go back to the 
world. He was merely afraid of it in its present state. Stamm 
knows what is going on. ‘How lucky I was to be here!’ he mur¬ 
mured. Ottilie, I found, was ‘vairey sorry’ I was going because 
she also regarded me as one returning from paradise to purga¬ 
tory. ‘But I like America,’ I said gently. ‘I shall be glad to 
return to my ship.’ 

“The question she wanted to ask me came out then. ‘Ship?’ 
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she said curiously. ‘You live on a ship?’ I said: ‘Yes. You lived 
on a ship too. On the Lotharinga.’ Her face took on a mys¬ 
terious expression, and she nodded in assent. ‘Ach, yes; but 
because he*—and she nodded towards the store—‘he thought it 
was a good thing. To keep me safe/ she explained. I said I 
didn’t understand why she wouldn’t have been safe in SeSora 
Smith’s care. She nodded again towards the store. ‘He will tell 
you.’ Then she looked at me earnestly. ‘A ship. You are always 
on a ship, on the sea, in port?’ I explained the mystery of my life, 
saying I was now in possession of a house in the country. No, 
it was not like Chocotan very much. It was near New York. 
The name made her draw back. She had been so miserable in 
New York! An hotel where nobody understood her speech. 
She had learned English in school and nobody in New York 
could understand her. They were not—she fumbled for a 
word, frowning and moving her fingers. I said: ‘Gnadige?’ 
but she shook her head and then held up her hand as a signal 
that she had it. ‘Nicht gemutlichl’ she whispered. A young 
man from an importing house connected with her father’s busi¬ 
ness had met her, taken her in a cab to the hotel and left her 
there. She had sat all the next day in the hotel, afraid to go out. 
Several times the hotel detective had shadowed her as she wan¬ 
dered about the vast entrance hall. The young man had appeared 
again, brought her down to my ship on sailing morning, had 
lifted his hat and gone away. So to her New York was schreck? 
Itch . As for her childhood home, her voice seemed to die and 
become a ghost when I said: ‘Hamburg?’ It was all so long ago, 
so long ago. She didn’t mention it, but her father’s firm is still 
in business with Rieder and Co. Her parents had insisted on her 
marrying that man when she was hardly out of school. She 
made a vague gesture of putting something away to one side, 
something no longer of interest. She looked down at the tiled 
floor as if in meditation, and murmured that she could not 
remember Hamburg very much. ‘I was a schoolgirl, a Madchen . 
All that is dead,’ she said. ‘My life, it is here, with my Ottilia 
and my Margarita and my Waldruth. Also with’—and here she 
used that sonorous phrase —‘mein her^allerliebster Herr ! 9 ” 

Mr. Spenlove walked towards the fire and poured another glass. 
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“You can’t imagine”, he said, “how glad I was to leave that 
abode of peace and domestic felicity, I see it in perspective now, 
and it has a grandeur I didn’t perceive at the time. But if I ever 
have a longing to bury myself in some far corner of the earth, 
and I do have, I am restored to an even keel by remembering 
that I am not, like Remson, a superior man. He is one of those 
individualists who can carry out an achievement alone, who 
are only hampered and made irritable by sharing the burden 
with another. Not for me! I work within the bonds of discipline, 
a cog in an economic mechanism. But doing one’s job in an 
organic structure is not the same as striking out unsupported 
by all the illusions and traditions of one’s race. It is not the same 
as having a solitary spirit that rises on its own wings. We ordi¬ 
nary men go mad or get shot if we try that sort of thing. I said 
to Ottilie: ‘When I am in my house I will think of you down 
here,’ and she bowed gently and smiled a little, as if the excite¬ 
ment of talking to a stranger so intimately was almost too much 
for her. And suddenly she begged me to excuse her and hastened 
into the women’s part of the house. 

“I went out to the store, where Remson, a tall tanned figure 
in khaki, stood between a heavy mahogany counter and a wall 
with shelves piled to the roof with canned goods. It was plea¬ 
santly cool and shadowy in there, and full of aromatic scents, of 
ginger and sugar, tobacco, coffee, and bay rum. An old, o Id 
Secos Indian sat at the door on a packing case, his chin on his 
chest, his hat over his nose, his bare feet the colour of dust. All 
his toes were the same length and spread out fan-shaped from 
his ankles. He had been one of Remson’s mo^ps years ago and, 
having no relatives, attached himself to the only place he knew. 
Remson was talking in a low tone to an Indian with two woven 
saddlebags dyed in violent colours. Out in the plaza, under the 
immense trees, the usual barefooted soldiers were sitting on 
the worn altar stones. A dirty child was staggering from the 
fountain with two gasoline cans full of water hung from a stick 
across her little shoulders like a yoke. An enormous long¬ 
snouted Spanish pig walked past the door and glanced in at me. 
And in between this scene of bucolic bliss and the river lay the 
house with its balconies along one side of the yard, its store- 
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rooms and cookhouse, and the garden screened offby an almost 
solid wall of live cactus, above which macaws and parrots 
paraded. In there were Ottilia, Margarita, and Waldruth with 
their ladina maid. And down on the river, built over the stream, 
was that boat-house where I had sat with Stamm and listened 
to his fugitive tales of that wonderful time when he had been 
saved from despair by El Capitan. 

“It was Stamm who took me out that last evening. Remson 
was going up the river in his launch to see the foreman of a 
farm he had cleared. Stamm asked me if I wanted to go across 
the river to see a scientific curiosity. I said my own scientific 
curiosity was immense, so we would go. He gave his usual 
quiet laugh. Englishmen were always making jokes, he said. I 
suppose Remson poked fun at him occasionally. We paddled 
across the river and landed where Ottilie had been seen by him 
while he was fishing during that schrecklich storm. We walked 
about a mile through the jungle and then the track led up the 
mountainside. This was going to be for coffee, Stamm said. 
Great trees lay about, felled by burning, and Stamm was sure 
that it would be a good thing to have a sawmill. Good trees, 
but only a trouble when you want to clear the land. The Cap¬ 
tain, however, was funny. He was not very anxious to have too 
many people come to Chocotan. He took no interest in mechani¬ 
cal improvements. 

“We fagged on until we came to a clearing at the top of the 
first range. Beyond, the mountains lay range beyond range. 
There was a stone monument stuck up precariously, with 
timber shores to keep it vertical. Stamm pointed it out. 

“The sun was setting on the other side of the river. Stamm 
squinted through an aperture in the upper part of the stone. 
The whole thing was carved with those queer hieroglyphs, a 
sort of giant’s shorthand, bars and dots, with low-brow faces 
in profile, hook noses, protruding lips, and cruel eyes that must 
have been appalling to the slave folk who could not read and 
who only saw the warrior priests in their terrifying ceremonial 
clothes. 

“Stamm squinted and beckoned me to behold the scientific 
curiosity. As I put my eye to the hole I was forced to squint 
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too. The sun’s rays were almost level with the top of the wes¬ 
tern hills. ‘Wait,’ said Stamm. ‘It is too high yet.’ 

“I waited. There was, he said, another stone like this on the 
western range. On a certain day in the year you could see the 
sun through the hole in the western stone. Not perfectly, of 
course, but almost. ... El Capitdn had put them up. They had 
been lying near by. A burnt tree had fallen and broken this one, 
but with some cement it was repaired. When you could see the 
sun exactly as it set through the hole, then it was time to burn 
the brush and plant the crops before the rains came. El Capitdn 
had taken an observation—Stamm held up his hands as if he 
had a sextant—and it was almost the equinox. Now that, in his 
opinion, was a very interesting scientific curiosity, a good 
invention. It showed you how little we had improved since 
that long time ago. Only in details could we claim any superi¬ 
ority, he thought. 

“Stamm twinkled away at me as he explained this meritorious 
achievement of Captain Remson. He became confidential. ‘You 
see,’ he said, one hand on my arm, ‘the Capit&n, he like to be 
alone pretty much.’ I said: ‘Alone? How do you mean, Mr. 
Stamm?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘not disturbed. He go into the bush’— 
Stamm waved his arm in a wide‘arc towards the south-east— 
‘up the mountains. Sometime he go off for two-three week.’ 
‘Oh,’ I said. ‘Don’t you go?’ Stamm shook his head. ‘No, not 
me!’ he said. ‘I like civilization, Senor Spenlove. Up there in 
dose mountains, plenty of gold and silver, but I don’t like to 
live on such food. Too many coralitos , dose liddle snakes dot 
kill you quick, El Capitan say de coralito iss German, red and 
black, ach!’ Stamm got confused when he got excited. ‘Und haf 
you seen a crotalus terrificus? Mein Gott! Nein, I stay here, 
tank you. El Capitan, he no care about snakes. He go always 
alone. I study dese scientific stones.’ 

“Well, it was an interesting curiosity, but I thought Stamm 
was even more curious. He had something, he said, he wanted 
to show me. As we went down to the river bank he confessed 
that he might.one of these days go out into the world again. 
He had been experimenting. While he was a commercial travel¬ 
ler for his firm in Hamburg, the Palimpos A.G., he had been 
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much hampered by the cumbersome baggage he carried. So he 
had given a great deal of thought to evolving ideal containers. 
And he had produced three pieces, one for each hand, and a light, 
very light rucksack containing everything for a salesman for a 
month’s trip. Would I like to see it? 

“He took me back across the river. I had my last look at the 
high pyramid outlined against the darkening western sky with 
the river sweeping under it in a long slow curve. The lights of 
Remson’s place were already burning, rich yellow points in the 
dusk. Stamm pointed to his own small place near by, a bunga¬ 
low with a red, white, and black roof, and we landed there on 
a modest wooden jetty. I don’t know what I expected to see. I 
was interested in Stamm himself. He showed me the invention 
at once. There were two fair-sized things like suitcases and 
another like a curved overnight bag with straps. They were all 
made of very thin aluminium. One suitcase had room for 
clothes. The rucksack contained medical supplies, first-aid kit, 
thermos flasks, camera, flashlight, and compass. 

“The other thing was Stamm’s great invention, his scientific 
curiosity. He made a great play with it, convincing me that it 
was just a suitcase. Then he stood it on end, snapped it open, 
pulled out a seat, a typewriter, a shelf for papers, drawers for 
stationery, a clip in which an electric torch or a candle could be 
placed and finally, with a sly wink, an empty calendar frame. 
All made of aluminium alloy. 

“He took his seat, inserted a sheet of paper and after one or 
two cautious adjustments, rattled off the immemorial exhorta¬ 
tion to come to the aid of the party. Stamm is getting a bit bald 
now, and his scalp is like ivory, and I shall always remember him 
as he sprang up, folded the contraption, click, click, snap, 
whack, slam, and stood up with it in his left hand saluting with 
the other. 

“ ‘What you tink? Not bad, eh?’ 

“I suppose this was one reason why Remson was always 
smiling when he spoke of Stamm. 

“ *1 can make a fortune,’ said Stamm. 

“ ‘Another?’ I said, and his face suddenly changed from gay 
to grave. 
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“ ‘I would prefer to make my fortune myself/ he said form¬ 
ally, and he added quietly that he had left all that for the Sefiori- 
tas Ottilia, Margarita, and especially the lovely Waldruth. He 
smiled: ‘I tell Waldruth to wait for me. I will go and make a 
million dollars/ And he laughed outright. 

“As well he might. He is much too contented ever to leave 
that quiet valley, carrying his patent luggage, exchanging his 
profound pragmatism and peace for a million dollars. When I 
stretched out that night on rnv canvas cot in the whitewashed 
room with its earth floor, where the bats hung in the eaves out¬ 
side the wire netting, and I listened to the silence of a sleeping 
town, I was aware of an uneasy feeling, a fear that I might not 
be strong enough to resist the call of the jungle. 

“Next morning, while it was yet dark, a young boy brought 
me strong black coffee that was marvellous. It is always marvel¬ 
lous to me because I can never get it anywhere else, certainly 
not in the North. Out in the yard Barrillos and the mules waited. 
Remson appeared suddenly, saying he would go a short way 
with me. He had been asleep only four hours. ‘I have forty winks 
later/ he said. 

“I told him I had been charmingly entertained. I still had a 
few days before a ship came in. Remson said, smiling: ‘My res¬ 
pects to the old senora at the Londres/ > The tone he used sig¬ 
nified that Senora Smith might kiss his foot. I said I’d be diplo¬ 
matic. He said she was a close relative of Mrs. Grundy. I thought 
she must have been outraged by some of her clients. ‘Yes, ask 
her about those fellows off the Lotharinga/ Remson said. ‘The 
Dane and the others. Get her to tell you about the time she 
found they had brought up some of the harbour girls to stay 
the night. I heard she took a gun to them. They all had to clear 
out and go to a Chinese house/ 

“As the time came for him to turn back, we halted to say 
good-bye. ‘Come again and stop longer/ he said and then, once 
more, his expression was that of the condescending man I used 
to know on the Sandoval. He smiled and said: ‘I suppose you 
think you’ve had quite an adventure, coming up this far/1 said 
it was all I wanted, but why did he ask: was there more to 
see? He looked at me for a moment. ‘I go the other way/ he 
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said, pointing south-east, ‘where nobody has even been before. 
There are valleys ...’ and he dropped his hands, smiling again. 
‘They’re talking of an airport in Chocotan. I hope not. But 
there are other valleys over there. And the people are friendly 
too. Well, good-bye. If you come again. . . .’ 

“I said I was probably going to Glasgow to get a new ship. 
And of course London. It was my town. Any message? I 
asked. 

“He didn’t reply all at once. I was impressed by his sudden 
allusion to his occasional absences from Chocotan. The wide- 
brimmed hat, the high shoulders in the old bleached khaki 
coat, made him seem mysterious and menacing. Barrillos was 
down on his knees drinking from a spring that came through 
a bamboo stuck in the rock. Remson coughed and said: c My 
sister lives in London.’ 

“This was exactly what I had had in mind ever since I began 
to hear his history. I had remembered the fact that his mother, 
the first wife of Remson’s Magic Cleanser, had been the 
Honourable Sybil Pangburne. I attributed to this unusual back¬ 
ground some of Remson’s prejudices. Now he suggested I go 
and call on his sister at Stanhope Gate. She was, he said, watch¬ 
ing me, a Mrs. Appleby Jones. 

“ ‘Her husband is probably a judge by now. Used to be a 
great barrister. K.C. and all that.’ He laughed as if moved by 
malicious thoughts. As he was, for it appeared the great Appleby 
Jones, K.C., had been the relation who had kept out of the way 
during the crisis after the collision of the Rajah of Ind and the 
excursion boat. ‘So I never bothered him again,’ said Remson. 
‘But tell Sybil everything’s quite all right with me,’ he remarked. 
‘She was decent to me when I was a kid.’ 

“ ‘Anything else?’ I said. 

“He shook his head. Then he smiled. ‘Oh, you can tell the 
chap who told you I’d had my sword broken for cowardice— 
Mallpt, was it—that there was nothing in it. They were pulling 
his leg. And you say he has a command? He seemed astonished. 

“Poor Charley Mallotl I not only never had the heart to tell 
him about what I had seen, I never had a chance. Charley knows 
all about Remson. I mean he thinks he does. He hears every- 
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thing that’s going on. He doesn’t ask me. He knows, before I 
open my mouth, more than I can tell him. Only it has no bear¬ 
ing on the facts. One of Charley’s favourite boasts is that he 
doesn’t care for fiction. He reads books of facts, not novels. 
What is the use, he asks, of reading what never happened? 
He gets his romance, his fiction, his fantasy, from the tales he 
hears of other people. He doesn’t know I know, but he derives 
no end of rich delight from a story he has heard, that I have a 
love nest on the Connecticut shore. Or as Charley would put it: 
‘He’s got a woman down there! What can you expect from a 
man with his record? They say he brought a girl home from 
Alexandria after the war.’ That sort of thing. Charley knows 
everything and knows it all wrong. So I didn’t have a chance to 
tell him about Chocotan. His story’s so much better than mine, 
anyhow. According to Charley, Remson has gone native, living 
with an Indian woman, and has a lot of kids. He’s trying to hide 
his shame of betraying his country! 

“Ah, but to meet Remson’s sister was a different thing. I 
said, of course, I would. I said I might see Rhea Candleby some¬ 
time too and Remson said: ‘Is she still that chap’s keep?’ I said: 
‘No, Mr. Buckingham is no longer living.’ So Rhea passed out 
of the picture.” Mr. Spenlove took a turn up and down the 
room. “How damnably intolerant people are!” he exclaimed. 
“I like Rhea. I wanted to tell Remson so, but the chance passed. 
I like her. I’ll tell you how I saw her when I came back. And 
how tolerant she is! But just then I had to say good-bye to 
Remson. It was soon over. He shook hands with Barrillos, the 
Little Pimple, who had been so faithful in the past. We started 
up the trail to the hilltop where the scientific curiosity stood 
facing eastward. The last I saw was a large planter’s hat bob¬ 
bing among the trees as Remson rode down into the valley. 

“It was a strange experience to return to Barranca Rosa. I 
had been away a week, yet it was a shock to sec the Lotharinga 
lying a rusty dismasted funnelless bulk. It was a shock to see 
the railway station, the white hospital on the hill, the imposing 
residence of the segundo comandante, a couple of Fords in front 
of a store and the correct, exclusive appearance of the Pension 
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Londres. When wc rode up the dusty circular path to the en¬ 
trance I tried to imagine Remson dropping over the end of the 
veranda as Ricder and his friends marched towards him. I saw 
where Remson had emerged. There was a petrol pump just 
beyond it now. Only Senora Smith had not changed much. She 
was in her office, smiling without conviction, resigned to a 
world that had withheld justice from those of whom she dis¬ 
approved. 

“That was obvious when I told her how I had enjoyed my 
trip to see an old shipmate. She nodded and said: ‘Oh, reahllyl’ 
but it was nearly lunch-time and there was a cruising Dutch 
liner in from Europe, so she was busy. I went to have a shower 
and change my clothes. It was another shock to be shown to a 
room near that corner where Remson and Ottiliehad begun their 
love affair. There was a great new cage in the corner too, a 
cage full of chattering small birds of incredible colours and pre¬ 
posterous shapes. And there was a stairway down to a new 
garden with a cement tennis court and an iron fountain in a 
pool instead of the kitchen yard of long ago. The servants were 
in clean white suits for the arrival of the steamer. And when I 
went in to lunch Senora Smith was presiding over an animated 
scene. After all, Remson had never seen her in her glory. And 
she imagined him to be an unscrupulous bummer who had gone 
into the bush, making a pretence of being a planter and store¬ 
keeper while living on money he had got hold of in a not very 
nice way. She might well feel that time had been on her side. She 
was the embodiment of the refined chaperon as she walked 
among the passengers from the Dutch ship and whispered 
orders to the waiters. Her linen suit was as starched as if it 
were made out of sheet iron, as virginal as a mother superior’s. 

“I found that the ship was due in two days. I went up to the 
hospital to see the nurses, who were still reading Punch and The 
Queen . The doctor who had pronounced me fit to travel said 
he supposed there was no malaria up in the Chocotan Valley. 
Then he said, with a sudden change of tone: ‘Did you see the 
queer fellow?’ I said: ‘Why do you call him that?’ ‘Oh, I was 
sent for once, you know. One of his girls had a glandular fever. 
When I got there she had a temperature of 106. I cured her. 
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He asked my fee. I said a hundred lempiras and travelling ex¬ 
penses. He had a powwow with that partner of his, Stamm, and 
the chap went away and came'back with a hundred quid in 
five-pound notes. When I said it was rather overpaying my pro¬ 
fessional services, Remson told me he couldn’t overpay me for 
what I’d done. He must have found a hidden treasure in the 
jungle.’ 

“I said: ‘He has no money at all. He leaves all that to Stamm. 
Stamm’s the administrador of the firm. You are making a mistake 
if you think Captain Remson has money or wants it.’ 

“The doctor stared for a moment and shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. ‘Hasn’t got it and doesn’t want it? And you wonder I call 
the fellow queer! But that isn’t the story I heard. He’s got a 
snug place there, anyhow, I grant you. He must have some in¬ 
ducement to make him stay there. Old Mr. Voit says he has 
found a gold mine.’ 

“Old Voit made some such remark to me. So did Senora 
Smith. It seemed to be a sort of legend that had slowly grown 
around Remson’s name, a legend to explain to common people 
the conundrum of his secluded life so far away in the interior, 
where the big banana firms and coffee planters did not penetrate. 
They were vaguely interested when they remembered that I had 
been in there. Senora Smith invited me to tea and we had short¬ 
bread from Fortnum and Mason and China tea. Old Voit and I 
had a drink in his big house behind the high fence. They were 
just a shade guarded in their remarks about Remson now, for 
my position was no longer that of a passing stranger. I was 
known to be a friend of Remson of Remson and Co. I had 
stayed with him. Barrillos had told his story, and that sort of 
thing gets about in a place like Barranca Rosa in a very short 
time. I found that Senora Smith and Voit knew all about my 
visit to Chocotan. Everybody was now wondering just what I 
might be planning to do in those parts. I dare say they suspected 
me of designs on the interior. How otherwise explain my long 
journey into the jungle with mules? No doubt i was an agent 
for some large syndicate in New York, posing as a sick sea¬ 
man. 

“I left them all at last, and climbed on board the ship when 
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she arrived and sailed for New York. As soon as Handed I got 
orders to go home and get the Sansovino. Which brought me 
eventually to London. I saw Remson’s sister. 

* ‘It was June and quite warm—and I gave Stanhope Gate a ring. 
A long wait and a faint far-away voice replied. Lady Appleby 
Jones was in the country. 

“I dropped a line. They had a place in Suffolk. The Old 
Priory, Little Wetherington. She was very gracious, on a sheet 
of blue rag paper, with the address in heavily embossed glitter¬ 
ing block print in one corner, like a blast from a herald’s trum¬ 
pet. They had a telephone, and would meet me at the station, 
which was Market Thatchet. 

“The Old Priory was a couple of miles along a narrow 
road with enormously high hedges, behind a high red brick 
wall the colour of old rose. The thatched roof was a yard thick 
and the windows of leaded panes deep in ivy. When the chauf¬ 
feur came to a stop in front of the Tudor doorway, a tall 
lady wearing gardening gloves, a large straw hat, and carry¬ 
ing a pair of scissors, rose up out of a bed of flowers and came 
forward. 

“There was a resemblance, a very strong resemblance. The 
eyes, the line of the jaw, the high haughty shoulders, the glance 
of disdain—all were there. I knew her at once. ‘So glad you 
came,’ she said. There was a tea table on a lawn shaded by oaks. 
Beyond another hedge young people were playing tennis. I 
heard laughter, the quiet refined hilarity of the well-born. The 
turf was a miracle wrought by time and unremitting vigilance. 
The enormous yew hedge was contrasted with a hawthorn 
hedge, beyond which was an orchard and kitchen garden. The 
flower beds were also miraculous. I remember Lady Appleby 
Jones told me the names of the flowers as we walked around 
after tea—lupins, delphiniums, lavender, rosemary, foxgloves, 
columbine, and phlox. Things like saxifrage, London pride, 
periwinkle, crancabile, and thrift. The names were like notes 
in a song as she told them over one after the other. Then she 
looked at me in exactly the way Remson used to, slightly 
humorous, slightly contemptuous, and said: T suppose sailors 
find flowers all very much alike.’ I said: ‘We’re all supposed to 
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be ambitious to end our days on a farm and keep chickens/ I 
told her I had a place, but it was only a hickory copse, with 
window boxes of geraniums. When I explained what tent cater¬ 
pillars did she shuddered. We got along very well. 

“I was impressed by the quiet way she accepted the news 
that I had seen her brother. Sir Appleby Jones was not an 
alarming man. Without his wig and gown and the forensic 
trappings he was an elderly country gentleman with no more 
than an occasional resonant bellow in his voice to remind you 
of how he made his living. They let dinner get well under way 
before asking me about Remson. 

‘“How’s he getting on?’ Sir Appleby inquired. ‘He was 
always a lone wolf, you know. Didn’t like me!’ Sir Appleby 
wasn’t feeling very badly about it. ‘I’ll tell you why I ask,’ he 
said. ‘A man I know at the club, in the consular service, told 
me he heard from one of their men that my brother-in-law had 
gone native.’ 

“ ‘Did you believe it?’ I said. He said: ‘My God, man, of 
course not. Nobody who knew Cecil would believe it. Not in 
the sense this man meant it. Well, you saw him, so you can nail 
that.’ 

“I did so, and he looked at his wife significantly. He is a 
successful barrister, and I believe he will soon be a judge. He 
was utterly absorbed in his own career. He had no ill feeling 
towards Remson at all. I said: ‘Captain Remson didn’t fit in at 
all in our way of life. His wife was unsympathetic. She didn’t 
understand him.’ 

“ ‘Nobody understood him, in my opinion,’ he growled. 
‘When he got into a mess over that collision—in the Rajah 
Line, you know—he seemed to assume, because I didn’t take 
the case, I was against him. I never touch Admiralty cases. If 
he’d asked me I’d have got a friend of mine to act for him. But 
he seemed to enjoy martyrdom.’ 

“‘He was extremely sensitive,’ Lady Appleby Jones ex¬ 
plained. ‘Almost quixotic in many things. Our father,’ she went 
on, ‘married again after our mother died.’ 

“I told her I had heard about that, years ago on the Sandoval. 
‘After he had been in the henequen business, I think. In British 
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Honduras. He was on the beach there and got a job on my ship 
as third mate.’ 

“They looked at each other as if comparing dates. They both 
nodded. 

“ ‘That was the time—oh, before the war—when he dis¬ 
appeared. We had no news of him for years. In fact we thought 
of putting an advertisement in the Weekly Times . You see/ and 
Sir Appleby turned to me confidentially, ‘he came into a bit of 
money, and put it all into that henequen thing, and lost the lot. 
What else could you expect? He had no experience. The first 
thing he had in view was a brewery in Ecuador! Fortunately 
that was too high a price. So he went into henequen and lost his 
shirt. It’s an extraordinary thing about men like Cecil, but they 
always imagine that a job to the other side of the world is easy 
and needs no experience. He used to say he wanted a ranch! 
Think of it! A ranch!’ 

“ ‘Yes /1 said. ‘I heard that. He wants to get away from people 
and financial juggling. He hates the contacts.’ 

“ ‘Oh, granted! I know it only too well. But a man who 
wouldn’t know what to do with a herd of cows in a field at 
home thinks he can run a cattle ranch in the Argentine! Cecil 
didn’t know oats from rye, yet he thinks he can go to the tropics 
and make a success with henequen!’ 

“The port had just been brought from the sideboard and 
Lady Appleby, smoking a cigarette, excused herself with the 
young people. One of them, I was glad to see, went to the door 
to open it for her. Sir Appleby Jones, K.C., cracked a nut, 
looked over the rest of the dish and pronounced them ‘rub¬ 
bish’. 

“ ‘Yes, henequen/ he repeated. ‘Never heard of the stuff 
before. I understand it’s important in the string business. But 
as you say, what Cecil was thinking of was a chance to bury 
himself in the tropics. And to avoid the contacts. We heard 
nothing for years, and then a man at the club showed me a bit in 
the paper. ‘Sailor Marries Countess.’ An American divorcee. 
But Cecil sent no announcement, and we found we were in 
for another silence. The war made it difficult to keep up corres¬ 
pondence. And then, about June 1915,1 think it was, he turned 
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up in Stanhope Gate in the uniform of a lieutenant commander! 
On leave. Going to the Mediterranean. I was in France at the 
time. It seems the marriage had already come unstuck. A most 
impracticable chap in many ways. Proud as Lucifer, and in a 
devil of a hurry to get out of England again. It was a bitter dis¬ 
appointment to his old father that he didn't go into the business. 
Would have made his fortune. He would have been managing 
director at ten thousand a year by now. It would have kept the 
family interest from going entirely ... you understand. Spent a 
year in Germany for it too. Fine property. I suppose you know 
what I'm talking about.' 

“I nodded. ‘Rcmson’s Magic Cleanser?’ I said. I worked on 
some of their engines as an apprentice. ‘Yes, but it’s no good 
expecting a man like Captain Remson to make soap. He’d rather 
be dead.’ 

“ ‘Very few people would rather be dead than rich,’ said Sir 
Appleby, solemnly. ‘Has he got any money?’ 

“I said he didn’t need much. ‘I see, lives on what he can 
grow, I suppose. Well, it was jolly good of you to take the 
trouble to come down and tell us about him. I suppose you’ll 
be coming back to the Old Country for good soon.’ 

“I didn’t argue about that. I let it pass as self-evident. The 
English are unable to comprehend any one staying in America 
except to make money. I mean the untravelled English. I had 
some port. That, at any rate, was beyond cavil. Sir Appleby’s 
red face showed he thought well of it.” 

Mr. Spenlove stood up in front of the fire and looked around 
for matches. Then he glanced impishly at Mrs. Colwell, who 
was thinking of that house in Suffolk. 

“I suppose it was one of these old places,” she said. “I 
mean really old.” 

“Four hundred years, Sir Appleby told me. Twelve-inch 
oaken beams. Queen Elizabeth had just been born when it was 
built. Ah well.” Mr. Spenlove relit his cigar. “I was glad to get 
away from it. Those places are full of ghosts. They weigh 
heavily on my spirit. Life can be too perfect, too complete. Some 
devil of irreverence keeps me for ever beyond the pale of the 
right sort in England. My interest in Remson takes its rise from 
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the fact that he was inside the magic circle. He was one of the 
gentlemen of Winchester College, while I was a ragamuffin 
coming in on the carrier’s cart from Threxford to see an old 
aunt, and goggling at the gentlemen as they walked about the 
city. As Sir Appleby Jones said, Cecil Remson had all the cards 
in his hands, but he threw them away, and after struggling for 
years in the clutch of various illusions, he now lives happily be¬ 
yond their reach. ‘Very eccentric always/ Sir Appleby expressed 
it, and touched his temple. 

“Yes, eccentric. Normally Remson would now be in peaceful 
possession of a Tudor manor with a ten-foot box hedge, some 
Herefordshire shorthorns and Suffolk punches. What was it, his 
vanity or his pride? Or his folly? Rhea Candleby gave me some 
sort of answer when I saw her again. 

“When I got the Sansovino out to New York it was winter. 
A travel agency filled her with excited people from as far west 
as Chicago for a tropical cruise that included a twelve-hour 
stop at Miami before going on to Havana and the usual round 
of the West Indies ports. 

“The word ‘Miami’ meant only one thing to me—Rhea 
Candleby. I knew she had gone down there to live after Mr. 
Buckingham died. From time to time she had sent me a card, 
generally of a bathing beauty with a background of palm trees. 
I fancy Rhea thought it would do me good, up in New York, 
to see a palm tree. I doubt if she noticed, that time in Havana 
with Paula, what sort of trees grew there. She used to scrawl: 
‘Why don’t you come and see me some time?’ which was kind 
enough; but Miami is a long way off my route as a rule. All I’d 
ever seen of it was a line of big hotels on the horizon as we 
sailed south to Havana, It meant nothing to me except that 
Rhea was there and I had postponed my visit to the distant 
future when I had given up the sea. But here we were, bound for 
the very place. Goethe’s aphorism, what we long for in youth 
we achieve in old age, is true of seamen too. I have always, 
eventually, reached my desired havens.” 

“Was she a desired haven?” inquired Mrs. Colwell. “But of 
course I never liked that woman. What was she doing down 
there? You know what Miami implies for women like her.” 
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Mr. Spenlove held up his hand. 

“Not Rhea! You see it concerns Mr. Buckingham, the mis¬ 
understood philanthropist who became an exile in Europe. For 
obscure reasons he made over to her some stock in one of his 
companies. She had her so much a month, and this stock. He 
alse deeded to her a couple of lots in Miami. Rhea kept the 
deeds in a safe-deposit box she had rented. The land boom had 
burst and you couldn’t give away those things just then. But the 
idea of having such documents as stock certificates and deeds in 
her possession appealed to Rhea. 

“I wish”, Mr. Spenlove went on, “to do justice to his 
memory. He had eccentric notions. I don’t know any one who 
would have remained so entirely loyal to a man with those no¬ 
tions as Rhea. Rhea kept the papers in the bank, moved to a 
less expensive apartment and went to a secretarial training 
school with the idea of getting employment. And Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham, as you know, in his villa in Cintra, near Lisbon, passed 
away. 

“The first Rhea knew about it was a letter from a firm of 
brokers who wanted to know if she wished to sell her stock in 
the Santurce companies. They said it was worth very little but 
in order to facilitate the settlement of the late Mr. Buckingham’s 
financial estate they wished to purchase the stock. Rhea had 
five thousand shares. 

“She did very well out of that, and later, going down to 
Florida to see her building lots, she found bidders for them 
too, and became enamoured of the climate. When the Sansovino 
reached Miami, I found her number in the telephone book. 
She was delighted when she found that I had actually kept my 
promise to come and see her. She told me to wait at the hotel 
where our passengers were taken, and she would join me. 

“When I saw her I began to believe in rejuvenation. She 
looked years younger than I remembered her. Her hair had 
been bleached by the sun and her body was a beautiful golden 
tan. She wore shorts and an almost backless garment, with high- 
heeled sandals. She was like some fabulous creature out of a 
novel about the very distant future. Her lines had become fuller, 
perhaps, but firmer. If there had not been so many other 
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women, exactly like her in physical perfection, all around us, 
she would have been even more startling. 

“She was glad to see me. ‘Let’s have a drink,’ she said. ‘Just 
to celebrate our reunion. I live here, in Coral Gables, with my 
folks. We like it. Don’t you like it? Isn’t this one hell of a town? 
I love itl’ 

“And she did. She does. It turned out to be exactly what she 
had really wanted while she was cooped up in that rich, dark 
and heavily upholstered apartment on East Thirtieth Street. 
She sat with me among those swarms of prosperous Americans 
from every state, savouring the grandeur of it all, the dazzling 
sunshine outside; the heat; the rich incredible ornament of the 
papier-mslchd Spanish architecture; the gleaming teeth of the 
women and their scarlet finger- and toe-nails; the racket of the 
orchestra and the flash of tanned bodies from the diving plat¬ 
form into the pool outside; the high flat voices all around us! 
No silence, no solitude, no thought. To Rhea, it suddenly 
struck me, this was heaven. 

“She took me over to Coral Gables in a cream-and-chromium 
two-seater that was like a jewel. It had red leather cushions and 
a saffron-coloured hood trimmed with scarlet. Rhea was ex¬ 
tremely proud of it. It was,' she told me, ‘a delucks model with 
custom interior.’ She said: ‘It has what it takes, tool’ 

“We spun along wide streets and into vast gateways sur¬ 
mounted by stucco arches decorated with fake armorial shields, 
past palaces made of purple mud and trimmed with bougain¬ 
villaea, and stopped with a jerk in front of a cottage that seemed 
to be a sort of annexe of the garage. I saw an ancient touring 
car with a New Jersey marker stabled there. We went into a 
porch with highly enamelled and glazed furniture and walls of 
pink stucco.. The living-room had a dummy fireplace. One of 
the late Mr. Buckingham’s ‘old masters’ hung on the wall, and 
looked down on some old-fashioned furniture from the New 
Jersey home. There were elaborate, spring-loaded rocking- 
chairs, a photograph, greatly enlarged, of a group of people 
outside a factory, a fire screen painted with camels marching 
across a desert into a red setting sun, and a narrow horsehair 
sofa, high, hard, and immortal. 
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“When Rhea’s parents came in they reminded me of human 
derelicts cast away on a tropical beach. It was impossible to 
believe that those two old immigrants had produced a creature 
like Rhea, a creature so modem, so splendidly vital and Ameri¬ 
can. How could she have come from the loins of such timid, 
shrunken old relics? They were like Northern hemlocks brought 
down to wither in the tropical heat. Yet they were in heaven 
too. They rocked and rocked, and in another room a radio 
blared at us while we were talking. 

“Later Rhea and I went to a place on the beach, the Trouville 
or some such name. We had dinner in the sort of Babylonian 
luxury which is accepted down there as part of the show. Sud¬ 
denly Rhea remarked that she supposed I would be able to retire 
soon. In which case, she said, why not come down and live in 
Coral Gables or along the beach? 

“I said: ‘Rhea, are you trying to make me?’ and she said, 
smiling: ‘Surel’ Then she became serious. What was the use of 
formality between old friends? How long was it since she and 
I had met on that boat, when she was with her friend Paula? 
I said it was twenty years, perhaps. Well, she said, we were still 
young enough to know our own minds, and laughed. Her mood 
changed, and she said, her memory stirring: ‘I suppose the cap¬ 
tain isn’t on a boat now, is he? I mean, he isn’t on your boat any 
more?’ 

“I told her that Captain Remson wasn’t at sea. ‘That’s the 
name,’ she said, ‘I was trying to remember. Captain Remson. 
Paula got him away from me that time.’ 

“I said: ‘Now you’re making it up.’ She said: ‘Oh no. I’m 
not. But it doesn’t matter. She married him, and if there was 
ever a man who didn’t know a thing about a girl like Paula, he 
was that manl’ 

“I asked Rhea to say it again. She looked at me for a moment. 
*1 wanted to tell him sometimes,’ she said. ‘He ought to have 
beaten her up. It was the one thingl But of course he could 
never have done it. He wasn’t the type. He’s a gentleman, and 
a gentleman is always at a disadvantage with the bitchy ones. 
If it hadn’t have been for the war he would have probably shot 
her and himself afterwards. He was that proud!’ 
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"I told Rhea briefly what had happened down at Battanca 
Rosa. She opened het eyes wide, wise, as she took it in. 

“ ‘Yes?’ She was fascinated. *1 seel A planter in the jungle, 
eh? There you arel That’s what I meant. He’s so proud. OhF 
she went on, ‘he’d be the Prince of Wales if pride could do itl 
It used to strangle him, almost, when we were in my apartment. 
Nothing American was any good. Nothing Americans did was 
right. Is she a South American woman? Well, time certainly 
marches on. I suppose it’s hot down there in those places.’ 

“She looked at me, imperturbable, secure and at home in her 
world. I thought of the village of Chocotan, two days on a mule 
from the coast, with its oil lamps, its simple, coarse food, the 
outdoor ovens of clay, the primitive sanitation, the trails instead 
of concrete roads, and the entire lack of motor-cars and amuse¬ 
ment. Rhea said: ‘You mean to tell me he stays there all the 
time? He must have done something they can get him for. Well, 
he must be crazy as well as proud.’ The orchestra suddenly 
began and the dancers stepped out upon the floor of the Trou- 
ville. ‘Come on,’ she said. ‘You’ve got to dance with me this 
once. It’s a swell orch’stra, I’ll say.’ ” 

Mr. Spenlove stood up and gazed into the dying fire. “That 
was Rhea’s idea of living. She took me back to the ship late 
that night, in her dazzling car. ‘Let me know if you decide to 
come down here,’ she said. ‘I could get you a bargain. I have 
a lot of contacts.’ When I thanked her, she leaned out, her eyes 
shining. ‘Well, good-byel’ she said. ‘I guess you know what I’d 
like. Or don’t you?’ ” 

“There you are,” said Mrs. Colwell, rising. “You had better 
look out, Mr. Spenlove. That woman will get you yet. You men 
are all alike! ” 

“That’s jumping to conclusions,” he said. “But it is true that 
we cannot all be the victims of a grand passion. Most of us, and 
I know it is true of men, lack the character to inspire and endure 
adoration. I suspect that being worshipped is a bit boring after 
the first year or so. But then I have never been worshipped. 
What Rhea has in mind is a much more practical way of life. 
But we mustn’t jump to conclusions. I am in love with soli¬ 
tude,” 
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Mrs. Colwell shook her head as she proceeded to switch off 
the lights of the room. 

“Good night!” she said. “You are so romantic! You have 
made Captain Remson seem very romantic. But men are all 
alike. I might have had a very different tale to tell if I had been 
to visit him in his jungle.” 

Mr. Spenlove didn’t answer that challenge. He knew only 
too well how true it might be. He knew he was himself roman¬ 
tic, and sought an antidote in contemplating the follies and 
superstitions of the rich. 

He stepped out upon the balcony outside his bedroom, 
which looked over the Sound. He could see the winking lights 
of the western shore. He lit a final pipe before turning in, and 
contemplated the dark horizon where he proposed to end his 
days. He recalled his hostess’s words just now and admitted 
their wisdom. He was romantic. He had been all over the 
world, and always he had been like a bloodhound on the trail 
of romance, baying mournfully whenever he discovered a pair 
of passionate lovers. Always he had believed in the nobility of 
men and the mystery of women. In spite of countless disillu¬ 
sions he cherished the hope that the next voyage, the next adven¬ 
ture, would reveal again the greatness of the human heart. He 
sought a foundation for his faith in romance. But she believed 
that men were all alike. And the more one poked among the 
ruins of the old moralities the more true it appeared. 

And with that Mr. Spenlove turned in. 
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